SSt%^  Cocoa. 
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The  Next  Wonder  of  Wt^ 
World. 

Character  Sketch :  The  Amir 
of  Afghanistan. 


MIRROR! 

UTOPIA   OR   PERDITION? 
DOUBLE  OR  QUITS? 


CO 


Keifistfered  at  t-Le  UPo.  Meibuurue.  f.ir  transmisaion  bv  uoal  ati  it    UBWSuaD»r. 


Revtew    <//"    kevitiw,    l/t/'l?. 


12,000    Lbs.    BREAKING    STRAI 

OF    THE    CYCLONE    SPRING    COIL    FENCE. 


vl 


An  ordinary  6-wire  Fence  wegiii- 
about  a  ton  to  the  mile.  A  '2  in. 
Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence  mide  of 
No.  9  and  11  gaupe  wire,  cross-tied 
with  No.  13  at  every  foot,  weig'  s  25 
CWT.  to  tlie  mile.  Tlie  increase  in 
strength  is  far  greater  thin  the  in- 
creased weight  indicates,  seeing  that 
the  perfect  web  of  the  whole 
absorbs  any  shock. 


THE  CYCLONE  SPRING  COIL  FENCE  IS  A  GOOD  FENCE." 


It   Is  the  Most   Durable,  Has  the  Greatest  Stopping  Power,  Is  the  Stronj^est. 

The  Most   Easily    Handled,  Gives  the   Least  Trouble,  The   Most   Reliable, 

And    Is   Ultimately  THE  CHEAPEST   FENCE   FOR  AUSTRALIAN   USE. 


BEQTIUSB 


The  crimps  in  the  horizontal  lines  make  it  elastic. 

The  crossties,  one  foot  apart,  form  a  perfect  web  which  will 
hold  any  stock,  large  or  small. 

Resisting  power  is  immense.  Any  Btrain  is  distributed  over 
the  whole  fence. 


It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  posts  further  apart  that 
ordinary  fences. 

No  wife  holes  are  needed. 

A   breach    does    not   affect   the   whole    fence,    and   can    be 
quickly  repaired. 


It  is  easily  erected,  and  needs  no  after  straining. 
IT   IS   SENT   OUT   IN   6-CHAIN   ROLLS,    AND   IN   VARTOI  S    HEIGHTS. 


ILLU3TRATE1)  OAT.Vrnr.rK  FKKK 


THe  Cyclone  ^Voven  Wire  Fence  &  Gate  Co., 

SWANSTON     STRUCT     (Corner    of    FranKlin    St.),     MELBOURNE,     VICTORIA. 


Reeding  for  the  Holidays. 


TWELVE  NOVELS  for  1/4.    (1/5  in  Stamps.) 
TWELVE  PUETS  for   1/4.    (1/5  in  Stamps.) 

Nothing  Bi  tterjoi  Faniilt  Rcaaing  can  bejound. 


I.  OHAULES  O'MALLKi';  Oli<trlt»«  l.ever'a  atirring  romance, 
tslling  of  the  adventures  of  &u  Iriih  officer  in  the 
Napoieonio   Wara. 

t.  OONINGSBT;  one  of  the  mo«t  famous  works  of  the 
siateamau    novelist.   Lord   Beacousueid. 

i.  THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS:  A  stirring  tale  of  the  days  of 
Wallace,   by  ilisa  Jane  Porter. 

♦  THE  SCARLET  LETTER;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  master- 

piece.     Tells    of    the   stern,    early    Puritan    doings    in 
America. 

i  ALDERSYDE;  a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish  border, 
written  most  graphically  by  Annie  S-  Swan. 

0  NBOMI:  THE  BRIGANDS  DAUGHTER;  the  title  ex 
plains  itself.  The  novel  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  that  popular  writer,  S.   Baring-Gould. 

f  DNOLE  TOM'S  CABIN.  An  epoch-making  book,  by 
Mrs.  H.  Beecber-Btowe.  A  tale  of  the  slave  days  in 
America. 

•  THE  FIFTH   POR.M  OP  ST.   DOMINICS;  one  of  the  best 

stories    of    school    days    in    England.      Bright,    having 
pietity  of  incident.     By  T.  Barnes  Reed. 

«  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS;  by  Jules 
Verne.  This  is  one  of  the  few  stories  which  give 
some  idea  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

o  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OP  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON:  by 
Mrs.  E-  Lynn  Linton. 

11.    LAY   DOWN   YOUR   ARMS      A   thrilling  tale  of   the   four 
great  European  Wars,  1070-1,  by  Baroness  Suttner. 

12    FRANKENSTEIN,    or    THE    MODERN    PROMETHEUS;     by 
Mrs.    Shelley. 

Send    only  la.  fld.  (is.   sd.  If   stamps,  and    the   twelve 
For  3*.  Od.  the  whole  library  of  twenty-four  volumes  will 


i.  i'HE  EARTHLY  PARADISE;  by  William  Morris  aiori* 
from  this  great  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  greatas 
of  preseui-day  poets,  told  in  ^irose,  wiiu  copioui 
extracts  in  verse,  by  special  permission  of  the  *atiiot 

2  IHE  POEMS  OP  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYaMT.  th. 
Wordsworth  of  America.  This  edition  contains  spect 
mens  of  all  his  various  styles. 

V  OHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  Ths  book  contain, 
the  second  portion  of  Lord  Byron's  greatest  maater 
piece.  It  is  more  popular  than  the  tlrst,  as  it  deals 
with   the  poet's  wandering  in   better  known   lands. 

4.  POEMS  OP  LIBERTY,  PROGRESS  &  LABOUR,  by  John 
Greenleaf-Whittier,  the  Quaker  Poet  of  America.  H* 
has  been  called  the  Poet   Laureate  of  the  Sufrage 

6  WHITTIEK'S  POEMS,  contains  his  autobiographical 
poems  and  selections  from  the  verses  he  wrote  against 
slavery. 

6.  OOWPER'S    POEMS,    including    a    collection    of    ail    tils 

poems  relating  to  animals. 

7.  LEGENDS    AND    BALLADS.       A   Selection   of     the    best 

known  legends  and  ballads  in  the  English  tongue. 

8.  ST.    GEORGE    AND    THE    DRAGON.      That    portion    of 

Spencer's  Faerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  adventuras 
of  the  Red  Cross   Knight. 

9.  THE  CANTERBUIJY  TALES,  in   which   Geoirey   Chaucer 

tells  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  Iv* 
centuries  ago. 

10.  THE     PLEASURES     OP     HOPE,    and    other     poems,    by 

Thomas  Campbell.  The  Scottish  poet  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  battle  poems.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Hohao- 
linden. 

11.  THE  POEMS  OP  JOHN  KEATS.     This  "Poet  of  Beauty" 

lived  but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  grsateei 
poets  of  the  19th  century.  All  his  best  masterpieoas 
are   included    in    the    volume. 

12.  IRISH  MELODIES,  and  other  poems,  by  the  greateet  of 

Irish   poets,  Thomas   Moore, 
novels   or   the   twelve   poets   will  be  sent  you  by  return, 
be  sent,  post  free. 
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VinneapolU  Journal.'] 

Adding  Insult  to  Injury. 

The  StoEK  :   "  isn't  it  enough  to  violate  the  eight-hour 
law  in  my  case,  without  making  me  do  double  duty." 


^N  PLAINTS 


AND 


Pleasant- h)hheTasfe. 


CHEMISTS 


ARGE  Bottle 


^A 


TANGYE'S  Oil  Engines. 


Stationary  and  Portable, 

FOR 

SHEAHIira,    MZLEZITG,    SEFABATHTG, 

CHAFF  &  WOOD  CXTTTZNG,  FUMFIlia,  &o.,  fto. 


Sole  Australian   Representatives — 

BElSnsnE,    TEi^JlE   &   CO., 

MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY,  PERTH,         CX)OLGARDIE. 


^^  \M  ^%  ^^  ^\.  ^%.  Permanently  cured  at  p»- 
Ka  Y  I  L^  ^^  ^^  tient'a  own  home  in  3  to  7 
1  yV  %  ^  I  *  ■*  ■  weeks,  by  the  recogniaed 
*«^»X^fcwV^V^  TUBVEY    TREATMENT,    with- 

^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenience.  Beault 
"^"^^^7^^^^^^^  assured.  Success  testified 
by  otbcials  of  tl.e  Church  of  Entfland  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Hraiiclies,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  fr«e 
Mil.  Tho.mas  Holmes,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temj>eranre  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  in 
my  wjrk.'  The  Chronicle  says:  ■' A  remarkable  succeae." 
The  only  system  under  English  medical  Direction. 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turkey 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd..  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London. 


VARICOSE  VEINS 

BAILEY'S 

Elastic  Stockings, 


For  the  Colonial. 

SILK,  Post  rree      8s.  6i. 

COTTON     , 6s. 

with  Free  Pamphlet.  "  Varloe."    All  about 
Stocking! ;  How  to  Wear,  Clean  &  Repair  Thi 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MEASUREMENT.-arcnfai 
at  A,  B,  C,  0,  E ;  Length,  A  tQ  D. 

W.  H.  BAILEY  &  SON, 

38  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON  W. 
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HORNSBY 


1 

SUCTION 

GAS 
PLANTS. 

Saving  of  50  to  80  per 
cent,  over  Steam  or 
Electricity. 


GAS 
ENGINES. 

/^-   11,000 

IN   DAILY   USE 


OIL 
ENGINES 

Are   Still  Unequalled. 


I 


655-667  Boirke-st..  Melbourne, 
Cor.  Hay  &  Sussex-sts..  Sydney. 


LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR  GENERAL   USE 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  only 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "Allenburys"  Foods  for  Infants. 

FULL   PARTICULARS   ON   APPLICATION   TO 

ALLEN    &   HANBURYS    Ltd.,    BRIDGE    and    LOFTUS    STREETS,    SYDNEY. 


Onlx    On»    Qti»litx-BEST. 


«i 


SWAW  Fountain  Pens 


have   the  reputation  of  many  years   behind  them.       They  have  seen  service  on   the   battlefield,     on 
the   sea,    in   the  desert,  in  Antarctic  regions,  and  have  proved  invaluable   to  all  users. 

NO   EVAPORATION    OF    INK— A   "Swan"   writes   every  drop  on  the   paper.       Sold   by  all 

Stationers,  Jewellers,    and   importers. 

MABIi:,  TODD  &  BARD.    ^^  ^^^^ffi^i^^J^^j^^^i^-,^^"^^"'^-^-   ^''^""' 


son    St.    (H'luHtMie  cmly) 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


Please  Recommend    ^^The  Review  of  Reviews" 

to  Your  Friends. 
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Minnenpolig  Journal.'] 

Disarmament  or  Disczarmamrnt  ? 
THE  CZAB.:    "If  I  had  only  carried  out  that  disarma- 
ment idea  of  mine." 


Householders  Never  Complain 

Of  SMOKE  or  SMELL 

Provided  their  Grocer  supplies 

American 

"White   Rose" 
Kerosene. 


THE    BEST   OIL    FOR    USE 


IN 


Lamps,  Oil  Heaters  and  Cooking 
Stoves. 


Novelties   Every   MaiL 
.  SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED  .  . 

SHAV^ 

Tailor,  Hosier,  $hirt-Mal(er 


AND 


Ladies'  Tailor. 


260  COLLINS  ST„ 

MULBOURNi: 


(Next   Mullen's). 


All  desii^^   copyri^Kt-. 


g  M  5rocKftaic 


^^u  makV  ma^ke  or  mar  a  "Roonrx 
i)y   the   MATITEL  . 

To  see  the  Hantels  \U\  HAKE 

a  ]^on\  ,   visit"    lKe 

STOCKFELD    STUDIO 

Citi5eA5*  CKamber^js:^. 

285   Collins   Sr.Melboorne.    Icl322/ 

Ori$indkl  (©  Exclusive   Desi^f\s 
submitfed  ,  Tree  of  cosr,      for 

Tl)mifare',ritn\er\l5,  Curkins© 


ir. 
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TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS  IN  SYDNEY. 

Tm   shonld  shop   with  the  following   Firms.      Yon  can  depend  on  getting  the    Best  Goods  ai 
the  Most  Reasonable  Prices.     Make  a  note  of  the  Firms  in  yonr  Pocket-Book  :— 


"THE    SETTLER.' 

The  Leading  Organ  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Movement. 

Bright,  Descriptive,  Splendidly  Illustrated. 

The  Journal  (or   the    'Man   who  Wants  Land,"  "Th«  Man  on  the 
Land."  and  "  The  Man  who  thinki  of  goint;  on  the  Land." 

Address — 4  Post  Office  Chambers,  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


INFORMATION  &  GENERAL  AQENOY  CO. 

OP    AUSTRALAtU. 

a«aer«l  Commission  and  Senrlce  Agents  to  the  Pnbllf. 

taleraMtioB  •applied  on  Anr  Subject.    Oorreipoodenee  Inrited. 

FBrmlahed  Houiee  and  Apartment*  Arran|ed  for  Vliitora. 

IkraM  (or  Sale  throughout  the  Stete.    We  have  two  large  eetfttea, 

■alteble  (or  •uodlmlon,  at  £8  per  aore.    Oan  be  sold  (or  doukU 

in  ■uiteUe  (arm  lot*. 

BULL'S  CHAMBERS,  14  MOORE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


T.  T.  JONES  &  SONS  Ltd., 

JEWELLERS, 
316    GEORGE     STREET,     SYDNEY, 
lelephone   939. 


HOLIDAY    MAKERS  ! 

Read    Page   ix. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Students, 

2S. 

Motteau's    Esperanto- English     Dictionary, 
23.  6d.   (2S.  8d.  posted). 

O'Connor's    English-Esperanto   Dictionary, 
2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.  posted). 

Dickens'    Christmas    Carol    in    Esperanto, 
IS.   4d.  (is.  6d.  posted). 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Golden 
Fleece),  yd.  (gd.  posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English- Esperanto),  3d. 

LIMITED  SUPPLY.     SEND  AT  ONCE. 


Learn  the  cominff  Universal  World  Lang-uage,  used  at  the  recent 
Boulogne  Congress  by  people  of  22  nationaltiee. 


Send  to  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS," 
T.  &  G.  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 


"Progress  ana  tbc 

fiscal  Problem. 


ff 


By  THOMAS    KIRKUP, 


Author  ot 


'A  History  of   Socialism," 
and  New,"  Etc. 


•South  Africa,  Old 


Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review   of 

Fiscal   and   Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo.,  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6d. 
MESSRS.   A.    &    C.    BLACK.    LONDON. 


ff 


"  H  filsiory  of  Socialism. 

Second  Edition.       Revised  and  Enlarged. 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP. 

Athatctum.—"  So  fair,  so  learned,  and  so  well  written  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  author." 

British  Weekly.— "The  book  is  well  worthy  to  remain  the 
.Standard  Text-Book  on  Socialism." 


Crown  8vo. 
MESSRS.     A. 


PRICE,  75.  6d. 
&    C.    BLACK. 


See   Important   Announcement  on   Pages   109  and   110. 


For  mutual  adTantaxe.  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  pleaae  mention  the  Review  of  Review*. 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The   Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES. 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


You  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY    GIFT 

For  Your  Child. 


ONLY 


BAIRNS.    ^'^ 


CONTENTS 


VOL.  I.— ^sop's  Fables. 

VOL.   n. — Nursery  Rhymes   and  Nursery   Tales. 

VOL.    III. — The    Adventures    ot    lleynaru    the    Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.    V. — Pilgrim's    Progress. 

Vol.     IX. — Baron     Munchausen 


VOL.    VI.— The     Story     of     the    Robins     and     the 

Story   of   a   Donkey. 
VOL.    VII.— The    Christmas     Stocking     and     Han» 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII— Gulliver's    Travels.      1.— Among    th« 

Little     People     of     Liliput.       2. — Among     th« 

Giants, 
and     Sinbad     the     Sailor. 


Write,  enclosing  YS,   ©D.j  to 


The    Manager, 


rr 


THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS." 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  BlILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 


ri. 
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TllK    GOI  IlKN    StAII»S. 

(CoIlotyi>e,  Portfolio  Xo.  i  ) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  I. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 
Israel  in  Eerypt  'Sir  F..  J.  Poyri- 
ter),  The  PliceiiicianH  and  Karly 
Britons  (Leisrliton),  The  Sisters 
(Millai.'<i.  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  'Leader),  First  Communion 
(P.  R.  Morris),  Fair  St.  Ueorfre 
(Gilbert).  The  Cornfield  (Con 
stable).  Cordelia.  (().  W.  .JovL 
The  Shortest  Wa.v  to  School 
(Hook),  The  Last  Evening  'Tis- 
soC).  The  Boating  Pait.v  rileil- 
buth),  ResciM  iit  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  preHentation  ))late  of  a 
large  Collot.ype  reproduction  of 
The  Golden  Stairs,  ,by  Sir  F^l- 
ward   Burne-.Tones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Mjrillo  for  the  Million. 
Six  Pictures  by  .Vlurillo.  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  togetl'er  with  ••> 
presentation  plate  of  Raphaer.-* 
"  Sistine   Madorin.T."' 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


!{>•  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
.'idorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  oft'  our  stock  and  reducing  tlu-  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
IS.  7d.  each,  post  free  I  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
]>ortfc)Iio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BCAlTiriL  HALf-TONE  RCPRODLCTIONS  Of 
fAMOlS   COPYRIGHT  PICTIRES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  pajjcr,  average  si/.e  13  x  10 
inches.  .Six  distinct  set.s  are  oftered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
If  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 

Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf 
f(ireuze).  The  Artist  and  Her 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mo  la  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (Oainsborougb),  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  (Gainsborough), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Greuze). 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  (Hopner)  The  Countess 
of  Blessington  (Lawrence).  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Rom- 
ney).  Portrait  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier  (David).  The  Duchess  of 
J>evonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotype reproduction  of  Queen 
Alexandra    (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures, 

A  Hilside  Farm  (Linnell).  Tie 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert). 
Ecce  .\ncilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
chell  and  Sophia  in  the  lla.v 
Field  (Mulready).  James  H.  Re- 
ceiving News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward).  The  Pool  of  Lontlon 
(Vicut  Cole),  Reception  du  Da»i- 
phin  (Tito  Lessii.  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  .loli  Cocur  "  and 
"  Blue  Bowel,"  by  Dante  Gabriel 
ttossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

Tlie  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler) 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Robes  of  the  Order  of  tlie  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majest.v  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VIL;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Royal ;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Cast le;  Balmoral  Castle; 
Osborne  House;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  ot  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypes. 

The    Cherub    Choir   (Sir   Joshua 
.Reynolds.    P.R.A.),    Venice    (J.    M. 

W     Turner.    R.A.). 


REIVICVIBCR.-Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  Is.  6d. 
in  IV1on'>.y  Order  or  Postal  Note, 
or  s,  7(t,  Stamps.  1  he  set  of  6 
ponfoiios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secret;ir.\  Ballarat  Fine 
Art  (Gallery  says:— "One  of  th« 
set.*   is  wortli   half-a-guinea." 


"THE  ki:vie:w  or  reviews  for  Australasia." 

Temperance   61   General    Life   Assurance   Building.    S-wanston-st.,   Melbourne. 
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MinntapolU  Journal.'] 

A  Long-Promised  Ride. 

The  Man  beneath:   "it  will  be  ready  to  go  very  Boon 


GOOD    HAIR    FOR    ALL. 


HOLLANDS 

MARVELLOUS 

HmR    RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world-wide  repntatioii  for  arresting  the  prema- 
ture decay,  promoting  tlie  growth,  ami  giving  Inntre  to  the 
hair.     If  yoiir  hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.      If  it  in  thin,  try  it. 

Price  38  ,  4s.,  58.     Postage  pd.  extra. 
HOLLAND'S~PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm,  and  all  Para^titical   Diseases  of  the 
Head,  and  for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 

Price   5s.    Postage  pd.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S    NATURALINE,    for    restoring    Grey 

Hair  to   its  original  colour. 

Acts  qnickly,  naturally,    and  effectively.       Price  5s.  6d. 

Postage  9d.  extra. 

Consult  E.  Holland  for  all  Diseases  oftlie  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st., 

Sydney. 

F.  HOiHND.  Hair  Specialist,  'VciBoSt'' 


LU 


?l   PRIZB  for  every  Correct  Answer. 

Tills  Picture  Puzzle reprefientfi the  Emperor— FIND  THK 
KMPUKSS,  then  mark  vsitM  a  cross  ana  return  to  us,  and 
(or  every  correct  answer  we  will  at  once  send  ab-^o- 
lutely  Free  and  postage  paid,  a  pair  of  beautifully  en 
graved  Gold-cased  Sleeve  Links.  With  your  Links  we 
send  you  12  packages  of  Orangine  Nectar  Cordial  to  sell 
for  us,  if  you  can,  at  6d.  each  (by  dissolving  the  contents 
of  a  siiigl<s^.  vackagein  water  you  obtain  one  gallon 
lif  the  most  deliciousand  healthful  of  summer  beverages).  When  sold,  return  u>^ 
the  6/-  received,  and  we  will  at  once  send  von.  Free  and  without  extra  expense 
or  work  the  valuable  prizes  as  catalogued  for  the  goods  sold.  Our  Kree  Prize 
List  includes  Ladies'  and  Gent.'s  Watches  and  Chains,  Rings,  Bracelets,  &c. 
Solve  the  puzzle  and  we  send  the  prizes.  V  rite  immcdi-''telv.  Remember  it  costs 
von  nothing  to  trv.  We-  iskpalt  ri^k'=.  HOMV  <;i>v<M  t  LTV  <'*0.  44   t«'i.>;t.  SrHnPT 


STUDY  JOURJJEALTH ! 

UntllVlATISM.  SCIATICA.  KID\EY  TROUBLES, 
CONSTITLIIONAL  AllMEIMTS 

Quickly  Cured   by  m   Course  of 

V71POR    BTiTHS, 

USED   AT   HOME. 
Heoomniended  and  Used  by  Leading:  Doctors 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  Giving  All  I'  .rl iciil.irs 

Prices  frorp  30  -  Corpplete. 

Beware  of  Imitations 

ALEX.  TROUP,  ''°'*k.EYB'ou"Nr~"' 


WHAT  IS  CATARRH  ? 


Catarrh  is  infl.mnnnti'.n  of  tlic  lininjr 
iiiemljrane  of  the  nose  and  .itljniiiiiif; 
I)a.-.saj{"*s.  If  this  inflaniiiiatioii  is  iioi  ,ir- 
restuil  it  inv.itlt's  the  |>.iss;iKes  wliitli  liail 
fpiiii  the  nose  to  the  lie.nl,  ears,  throat  and 

t^'"'^^^/'  /t  liinss.  It  injures  the  si^lit  and  liearin);, 
_Jfej<K\iiP  mM  (h'stroys  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  ren- 
ders the  lirenil)  >Ttren»ive,  breaks  down 
the  afltctwl  tissues.  ,ind  consumes  the 
na^al  t:artil,i;ies.  The  discharge,  passing 
throiii;h  the  lungs  and  stuiiiaeh,  causes 
dyspepsia,  also  consuniptiun.  Do  yon 
want  relief  and  curef  If  so,  try  our 
griiat  remedy. 

SAMET'S  HEDICATOR  cures  Catarrh, 
May  r.ver,  (.it  irrli.il  IV,ifness.  He.id- 
ache,  Niur.iljii.i,  Colds.  Uroiichitis,  Asth- 
ma. Write  for  hook  et  free,  or  send 
Po.t.il  N.ile  los.  for  Meditator  complete, 
"itii    4    months    trcatiiuiit,    post    free    injwhcrc. 

Adtlress :  Star  Novelty  Co., 

.Melljourne.     (liox  466,  G.P.O.) 
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Uinneapolit  Joumal.2 

Coin's  aad  Cumtnias  of  the  Political  Stage. 


«« 


BRUSH 


99 


Electrical    Installations. 


ELECTRICAL    SIPPLIES    OE    ALL    KINDS. 


Po^wer    Plants — 

STEAM.   OIL.    PETROL.   GAS. 


The  "Watt"   GAS  PRODUCERS. 

GWYNNE'S  Pumping  Plants. 

AVERY'S  Weighbridges  and  Weighing 
Machines. 


WM.  CHAS.  ROWE, 

32  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


THE  NORMYL 

DRINK  &  DRUG  CURE. 

The  Normyl  Treatment  Absolutely 
Cures. 


Write  to  or  Coniult  FREE— 
A.  R.  SIMS,  Manager, 

NORMYL    TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Head  Office— 6a  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


Renewed 
Happiaess,  or 
Continued 
Misery — 
WHICH? 

THE  WORST 
CASE  NEED 
NOT  NOW 
DESPAIR. 


TIE    EN  01  It  I    MANAGEMENT 

COMMITTEE  coniUl,  amongst 

othtn,  of  the  following  :— 

Arohblihop  of  Armagh,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Wsattniniter,  Bishop 
of  Southwark.  Bishop  of  Chlches- 
tm.  R«T.  Canon  Scott  Holland. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Armstrong. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Harmswortn, 
RIcht  Hon.  Sir  Allan  Watson, 
K.C.I. K.,  Major  Knox  (Governor 
of  Wandsworth  Prison),  and 
many  others. 

LONDON   SECRETARY; 

Rev.  Huoh  B.  Chapman, 

Vicar  of  St.  Luke's.  Camberwell. 


Delightful.  Fragrant  Drink 


e 


Always  the  Same  Rich,  Full, 
flavour.     Never  Varies. 
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Now  is  the  Time  for  Your  Holiday! 

THE     NEW    ZEALAND     INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION     at     Christehurch     opened     on 
Novem))er    1st,    and    remains   open    until    April    next. 

i:^  E  A\^    z  Ei^  L  ^^  isr  r> 

Is    only    about    eighty   hours'   run    from    Australia. 

New   Zealand    is    Nature's    Grandest    Pleasure-Ground    and    Sanatorium. 

For  the  Tourist,  the  Sportsman,  the  Health  Seeker  and  the  Home  Seeker,  there  is  no 
place    like    Maoriland. 

Delightful    Travel    Routes    everywhere — by    Rail,    Coach    and    Steamer. 

VISIT  THE  ROTORUA  GEYSERLAND.  Hot  Lakes  and  Springs,  World- 
Famous    for   their    Curative    Powers. 

Splendid  Alpine  Scenery,  Smiling  Fertile  Plains  and  Valleys.  There  is  no  grander 
Walking    Tour    on   the    face    of   the    globe    than    from    Lake    Te    Anau    to    Milford    Sound. 

No  other  country  possesses  such  infinite  variety  of  natural  attractions.  Rivers  teem 
with    all    kinds    of   fish.       Fishing    Season,    1st    November   till    15th    April. 

Literature    and    All    Information*  FREE    on    application    to 

The   New   Zealand    Government    Department 
of  Tourist  and  Health  Resorts. 

Australian  Offices— MELBOIRNE,  289  Collins  Street;  SYDNEY,  339  George  Street. 

BrancK     Offices    TKrougKout     Ne-w    Zealand. 

Head    Office:    \Vellin8to n.  T.    E.    DONNE.    General    Manager. 


A    LIBRARY   OF   POETRY 

For  201' 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and  Attractive  Volumes,  containing  the  best  poetry  of  the  Master  Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.    The  contents  of  each  volume  have  been  most  carefully  selected  so 

as  to  include  only  the  best  works  of  each  poet  represented  in  the  series. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last 
century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  the  poems  that  will  give  him  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As 
his  mood  changes  he  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  after  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle  of  life,  consolation  and  comfort 
for  seasons  of  trial  and  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for  the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  con- 
venient, the  binding  attractive — in  short,  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library  of  poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  in.  x  4  in.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  there  are  2500  pages  in  all  in  the  set.  The 
twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  of 

BURNS  (with  Glossary)  SCOTT    &    MACAU  LAY 

TENNYSON  MINOR    AMERICAN     POETS 

ROBERT    &    Mrs.    BROWNING  KEATS    &    SHELLY 

WORDSWORTH  LOWELL 

M.    ARNOLD    &    COLERIDGE  WHITTIER 

LONGFELLOW  BYRON 

The  Library  fits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volumes. 

Residents  in  Victoria  must  send  2S.  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia  3s.  The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed, 
and  will  arrive  in  good  condition.    Address  orders  to 

THE     MANAGER, 

"  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia."  T.  and  G.  Building,  Melbourne. 
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hearne's  bronchitis  cure 


rut   FAMt)l'<   RF.MKOY   FcH 


Mas   the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  In  AustraU* 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  anuzed  al  its  wonderful  inHuence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  O'utjh.  Difficulty  of 
Breathing.  Hoarseness  Pain  ■  r  Soreness  in  the  Chest  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  th«- 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voica. 
and  it  neither  allows  a  C»ugh  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consuniptioa  has  never  been  known  to  exist  wharv 
"Coughs"  have  teen  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  sliould  be  without  It.  as,  takes  at  th«  beginning,  a  doae  is  general>]r 
wAcient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  It*  commencement,  and  Oa«tumptlMr> 
i*  DO  exception  to  thia  rula, 


^°  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


ASTH.nA. 

A   FIVE   YEAES'   CASE. 

AT   TIMES    VERY    BAD   INDEED. 

QUICKLY    AND    COMPLETELY     CURED    BY     UKaK.\K5* 
BRONCHITIS  AND  ASTHMA  CURE. 

Mr  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,— For  five  or  six  years  I  was 
troubled  with  aatlimu.  at  titu«8  very  had  Indeed.  I  was 
very  ill  just  alter  Cliristmns.  so  sent  to  tlie  local 
chemist  for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  aud  Astlirnii 
Cure.  I  took  the  Brut  dose  on  going  to  bed.  and  wus  not 
troubled  that  night.  I  flnislieu  the  medicine,  and  have 
not  had  a  touch  of  tiie  asthma  since.  I  tell  evervoue 
•bout  it.  M.    MURRAY. 

Postmietress.  Pumpoolah,   Manning;   River.   N.S.W, 


BRONeUITIS    nND    nSTHMA. 

A    SYDNEY    RESIDENT    SUFFERED    FOR    OVER    SIXTY 
YEARS. 


80    BAD    HE    DARED    NOT   STIR. 


BELIEVED    IN    A    FEW    MINUTES    BY    HEARNE  S 
BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

WOULD  GIVE   £50  FOR  THE  SAME   BENEFIT    RATHKR 
THAN  SUFFER. 


Mr.    W.    O.    Hearue. 

Dear  Friend,— Chronic  Bronchitis  I  bad  from  birth, 
and  I  am  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  c-on- 
tracted  Asthma,  and  for  months  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
remedy  that  had  previonsly  relieved  smothering  was  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  waa  so  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
spnrit  the  wocat  nAght  I  ever  had  When  in  a  conver- 
aation,  Mr.  March,  J. P..  of  Balmain.  Sydney,  kindly  told 
me  thut  a  friend  of  his  was  nsing  your  Bronchitis  Cure, 
and  that  it  was  good.  So  my  sixter  bought  me  a  bottle 
of  It.  and  In  a  few  minntea  after  taking  the  first  dose 
I  ooiilrl  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  waa  better,  and 
kept  getting  better  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  have  been  for  tlie  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
me<licine  as  directed,  six  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £50  for  the  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  aa  I  did.  Please  make  what  use  of  this 
letter  you  think  fit.  if  by  so  doing  it  would  only 
oanse  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint.— Tours 
faitlifnlly. 

WTTJJAM   CANHAM. 
M8  Curtis   Road,    Balmnin.   Sydne.v 


Mr.    Hearae.    Chemist. 

Sir.— T  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  medicine  yon  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect.  T  have  not 
taken  all  the  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  1  did  not  neml  it: 
therefore  I  send  yon  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your 
futtire  success.  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
make  It  known  to  all  I  know.  I  am  73  years  of  age.— 
Tonra  truly.  JOHN  TIBAT. 

Alllance-fltreet,   Olnnes,   Victoria 


HftY    ASTHMA. 


A  SEVERE    ATTACK    BELIEVED   IN    TEN    MINU'IDS    BY 

HEARNE  S    BRONCHITIS  CUBE. 

THE  EFFECT   WAS   WONDKKFUL. 

Mr.    W.  O.   Hearne.     Dear  Sir,- About  three  weeks   aso. 

while  in  the  vicinity   of  musty   chafiT,  I  gradually  felt  • 

difflcalty  to  breathe.    My  nose  began  to  run,  and  to  all 

•PPearances  I   was  developing  a  severe  attack  of  Broo- 

obitis   or   Asthma.     At   last      could   stand    it   no    longer. 

I  then    tried    your    Bronchitis    Cure,    and    its   effect    wa* 

wonderful.     In    less   than   ten   minutes  I    was    all    right 

again.    Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.    Thi* 

la  no  exaggeration,  I  am   plea,8€d  to  say.— Yours  truly, 

S.  H.  MAYO. 
Meredith,    Victoria. 

"  I    was   a    bronchial    subject   for   nearly    40   years,    bat 
have  found  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  a  perfect  remedy." 
E.   EDHOUSE,   J.P., 

Stawell  Brewery. 

Stawell.  Victoria. 
"  Your    Bronchitis    Cure    is    a    splendid    medicine,      ft 
la  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  used  for  Coughs,  Ooldi 
on  the  Cheat,  and   Sore  Throat." 

(Mrs.)   JOHN  McKENZn. 

Werona,  Victoria. 

■  I  suffered  very  much  fri^m  Asthma  for  four  yaara, 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriving  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  No.  la, 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Asthma,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  first  dose  of 
your  No  2  Medicine,  I  have  not  had  the  wheeling  at 
all." 

V.  CAMERON. 
"  Leongatha,"   Riversdale   Road, 

Hawthorn,  Melbourne 


■'  Your   Bronchitis  Cure   really  acts  like  magio." 
(Mrs.)  E.   L.    8YMB8. 
Narracoorte  Hotel.   Narracoorte, 

South    Australia. 

"  As  my  purchases  show,  yoar  remedies  are  Inoreaaln* 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  them.  Wisliinff 
yon  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  great  prosperity." 

JOHN   KING. 

Chemist,    Ballarat. 


"I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  your  Bronohitla 
Oure,  and  have  only  taken  four  doses,  and  am  glad  to 
tell    von    that    I    am    cured." 

J.    WRIGHT. 

c/o  Mr.   D.   Mcljean. 

Oamperdown,  Victoria. 


"  I  was  laid  np  for  twelve  months  with  Bronchitis, 
daring  which  I  tried  many  remedies,  without  snoceM. 
I  used  two  bottles  of  yonr  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  now 
completely   cared." 

JAMES  WILLIAMS, 
Huntly  Street.  Elstemwlck,  Melbonrne. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE,    2/6;    LARQE    SIZE.    4^. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.    G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST,    GEELONG,    VICTORIA. 

Forwarded  by  Post  to  ,inv  A'ldre"=R  when  tmt  ohtiiin.ihle  IncaJly. 
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"THE  KALIZOIC," 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE 


HOUSE     FURNISHINGS- 
CARPETS, 

LINOLEUMS, 
CURTAINS, 
BEDSTEADS, 
and    BEDDING. 

FURNITURE 

Of  every  Description. 


Miiineupolig  Journal.'] 

He  Kaows  John  D.  a  Plenty  Already. 
John  D. :    "We  should  all  know  each  other  better." 
The  PUBLIC:    "Yes.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  should  enjoy  it, 
but  I  couldn't  afford  it!" 


Newest  and  most  Up-to-Date  Designs  are  now 
arriving  by  Mail  Steamers.  Inspection  of  Onr 
Showrooms   Invited. 

CHURCH  BROS.  PROPY.  LTD.. 


143-145  Elizabeth-st.,  Melbourne. 

Warehouse  and  Factory— Fleming  Place,  City. 


CONSUMPTION  CAN  BE  CURED. 

At  last  a  Remedy  bas  been  found  ttiat  Uures  Consumpiion. 

Marvellous  as  it  may  seem  after  centuries  of  failure,  a  remedy  has  been  discovered 
that  has  cured  the  Deadly  Consumption,  even  in  the  £.dvanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
No  one  will  longer  doubt  that  consumption  can  be  cured  after  reading  the  proof  ot 
hundreds  of  cases  cured  by  this  wonderful  discovery— some  after  change  of  climate  and 
all  other  remedies  tried,  had  failed,  and  the  ca>;es  h.ad  been  pronounced  hopeless  of 
cure.  This  new  remedy  has  also  proved  itself  effective  and  speedy  in  curing  Catarrh, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  many  serious  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

In  order  that  all  in  need  of  this  wonderful  product  of  science  may  test  its  efficacy 

for   themselves,   a.  company   has    been   formed    to   give   it  to    the    world   and   a,    Fre« 

Trial    Treatment    can    be    obtained    by    writing    the    Derk    P.    Vonkerman    Co     Ltd., 

5,^    Dixson  Buildings,  Sydney.     Send  no  money.     Simply  mention  this  paper  and  ask 

for  the  Free  Trial  Treatment.     It  will  be  sent  you  by  return  of  post,  carriage  paid, 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Don't  wait  if  you  hare  any  of  the  symptoms  of  consumption,  if  you  have  chronic 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  asthma,  pains  in  your  chest,  a  cold  on  your  lungs,  or  any  throat  or 
Inng  trouble,  write  to-day  for  the  free  trial  treatment  ana  book  of  Instructions,  aoi 
cure  yourself  before  it  is  too  late. 


Dr.  Derk  P,  Yonkerman, 
Discoverer  of  the  New 
Care  for  Consumptioa. 


Not  only  Infants,  but  Invalids  and 
persons  with  delicate  or  im 
paired  digestion,  can  enjoy 

BENGER'S 

FOOD 

It  is  delicious, 
highly 
nutritive, 
avA  most 
easily  digested. 


Infants 
thrive  on  it, 
and  Delicate 
or  Aged 
Persons 
enjoy  it. 


The  BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  says: 

"  Banger's  Food  has  by  its  excellence  established 
a  reputation  of  its  own." 

From  an  EMINENT  SURQBON  : 
"  After  a  lent^thened  experience  of  foods  both  at  home  and 
India,    1  consider  "  Benger's  Food  '*  incomparably  superior 
to  any  I  have  ever  p.'escribed.  ' 

BENCER'S  FOOD  is  sold  in  tins  by  Cliemlsts,  etc.,  everywhere. 
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EVERY  HDISEHOLD  AND  TRAVEIUNO  TRINK  OlOHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  STILT' 


A    SIMPLE    REMEDY    FOR    PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL    MEANS 
All    Functional    Derangements   of  the    Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS.  &ko.-"l  have  often  thought  of  wniing  to  tell  you 
wh»t  'KKllT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About  six  or  seven 
vears  back  in v  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
have  the  terrible  pains  and  sicknes*  1  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  suoh  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don  t  feel  just  "Srht 

'  Yours  truly  (August  8,  1900) 


The  efTect  of  END'S 


FRUIT  SALT'  on    a   Disorderert    "Sleepless   and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  mapvellous. 
It  Is.  in  fact,  Nature's  Own  Re-nsdy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


C^AUTION  —See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Fruit  Salt.*    Without  it  you  have  a  Wortiilbss  Imitation. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  c:  END.  Ltd..  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  END'S  Patent. 
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LION  BRAND"  CONFECTIONERY. 


«   CO 

V  »   o 

<S    » 

Oh  tn   k 
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JAMES  STEDMAN  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

Confectioners  and  Country  Storekeepers,  write  us  for  our  NEW  (Wholesale)  CATALOGUE.     We  can  fill 
•11  your  requirements     Fresh  Stocks  of  CONTINENTAL  and  AMERICAN  NOVELTIES  by  every  maU. 

For  mntaal  a4««iitece,  wliea  yon  write  to  an  adTertUer,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviewa. 


^    a. 


rtbmary  1,  1907. 


The    Review    of   Reviews, 


Minneapolis  Journal.} 

Poor  Old  Maud  Democracy. 
Her  way  to  the  Albany  "  Mountain  House  "  blocked  as 
usual. 


BBLAiM 


of  Brasswork  for 
Eiv^iueera*  cmdl 
Piumbers*inade  ty 

VIS  irvAvistmlia    compares 
witK  oiwtKiiv^  of  its  class 

IN   THE  WORLD 


LET    US    SHOW    YOU    ITS     GOOD   POINTS 

THEN   QDCr^irV       IT   ON 

Or^Cv^l  r     I  YOUR    JOBS 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PropLtd 

BOURKE  St   MELB.     PITT   St  SYDNEY. 
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DEPURY'S  REMEDY 
FOR  ASTHMA. 

Used  with  Success  for  Over  40  Years. 

OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    CHEMISTS. 

TiGEIVTS  : 

Melbourne— DUERDIN  &  SAINSBURY,  Flinder's 

Lane. 
Sydney— ELLIOTT   BROS.,  O'Connell  Street. 

AUSTRALIAN    DRUG    CO.,    O'Connell 
Street. 
Brisbane— ELLIOTT    BROS.,    and 

TAYLOR    &    COLLEGE. 
Hobart— A.   P.  MILLEN  &  SON. 
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Your  Infant  Will 
Thrive  on 

Heaves 
I  Food 
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"AN  EXCELLENT  FOOD, 
admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  Infants." — 

Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  C.B..M.D.. 

Professor  ef  Chemistry.  R.S.C.I. 
Medical  ( fficer  of  Health  for  Dublin. 
City  and  County  Analyst. 


Purveyors  by  Special  Appointment  to 
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EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA 
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A.   PEARSON. 

Secretary  for  Mining  Companies. 

Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  Uiidertaken. 
34    QUEEN-ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


°"*»;i°S'»    LIVER  PILLS. 


Th«  Most  VBlpable  and  Eff  ctlv*  Remfdy  for  liver  Troubles.  Olddtaew,  HIm 
!■  the  Stomach,  aad  all  Disorders  arising  from  aon-asslmllatlon  of  food. 

B«lne  mild  In  their  »ctlon.  they  miy  be  taken  at  any  time  without  dUcomfoit,  *M 

ai  they  are  prepared  from   well-known  and  tried  ln«redleot»,   may  be  Ukaa 

with  safety  by  both  »exe«.      Price,  li.  Bottle  ;  Inchidlnff  poitaye,  U.  14. 

JOHN     CHAMPION.     PHARMACIST. 

100     BRIDQE    ROAD.    RICHMOND. 


TJhompson    TIfoore  &  Sons, 


EQUITABLE     BUILDING, 

MELBOURNE. 


D.   J.   LUXTON, 

STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKER, 

Member  of  Stock  Excbanue,   Melbourne. 

Se9  COLLINS  8TREET.  OLD  EXCHANQE. 

Fint  Floor.  Telei)boiie  2627. 


E.  3D.   CRELLIN, 

ILicfnsftJ  ^uliitor. 


31     QUEEN    STREET. 

MELBOURNE. 


A.    J.    DAVIS, 

3  Post  Office  Chambers,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
SECRETARY  Of  "wiMNO  COMPANIES. 


Flotation  of  Ai)prove<i  Properties  in  New  Sonth 
Wales  Undertaken.        Tel.  2157. 


A     N^W     PinruPE. 

"A  TENDER  HEART, 

IJy  OEORGE  E.  HICKS.  R  A. 

CALL   AND    SEE    IT   at 

THE  ART  FRAMING  DEPOT,  Ttm 

I.  L.  AIKMAN.   I'ro,iri<t..' 


ROYAL   APCADE, 
R.  £. 
TKI.RPHONK  4:1 


J.    EARLE    HERMANN, 

Secretary  for  Mining  Companies. 

Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  Undertaken  either  in 
Commonwealth  or  London. 

Vickery's  Chambers,  848   pitt  Street,  Sydney 

Cables  "Earfeman." 


PROSPECTING,  ASSAYING 

GOLD,  SILVER.   COAL    MINING. 

laatructor  :  Member  Inst.  MiniiiK  Encrs. 
BafUad.        Write  for  Free  Proapectua. 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOL  o  CORRESPONDENCE 

10     PRINCES  ST.    AUCKLAND     HZ 


REGAL  OIL  ENGINES. 

SIMPLE    AND    RELIABLE. 

An  Up-to-Date  American  4  Cycle,  Jump  Spark  Eneine  at  about  bkW 

the  price   usually    quoted.      Marine    Engines    in   one,  two,   or    four 

cylinders.     Stationary  fbr  Irrigation  Work,  &c.,  2}  and  5  h.p. 

CHAS.  B0SMA2T,  Sole  Agent, 

REGAL   OIL    ENGINE    CO.,  Mosman's    Bay,  SYDNEY. 


You  Have  a    Bad  Gou^h 

and  a  Good  Shilling. 

"HONEY   BALSAM" 

Will  Relieve  you  of   both.    Posted  to  any  part  of  tht 
Commonwealth,  is.  5d.   GRAY,  Chemist,  Bondl.Sydney. 


CLEMENT   H.   DAVIS. 

Incorporated  Accountant. 

Licensed  Auditor. 

Sworn   Valuator. 

ROYAL    BANK   CHAMBERS.   JMELBOURNE. 


Granular    Lids. 


Ectropian. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDnPT17D      OCULIST 
•      n,     rriUL>l£iIl9      OPTICIAN, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN   ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS 


T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER"^  UNivthSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  «s  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Kir««. 
C.rMnular  Kyeli'ls.  UloeratioT,  of  the  TCvVinll.  and  restorer  Kyelaslies.  ?  6.  pet  free  to  any  part  of  the  states.  No  carefvl 
housewife  sho\iUl  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  csi-^ciuUy  iu  the  couulry  places.as.  lullammatiou  is.  £«&•• 
i«Uy  the  foreniAncr  of  all  diteaaca  of  the  Uyc.  An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  EtWi 
••Mf««,  *;-  and  3  6,  post  (r««  to  any  part  of  the  ooloniei.  Sym  Bathm,   «d.        IntersUta  Stamps  add  10  per  cent. 
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If  you  have  not,  study  our  advertisements,  and  write  to  our  adver- 
tisers, and  see  whether  they  will  not  serve  you  as  satisfactorily  as  if 
you   shopped    in    person. 

Whether  it  be  Machinery  or  Tea,  Buggies  or  Hair  Restorer,  Gates  or 
Biscuits,  Patent  Medicines  or  Books,  that  you  require,  write  our  Adver- 
tisers and  test  their  goods. 

It  is  our  wish  that  the  advertisements  in  this  magazine  be  read  by 
its  readers  "  The  Review  of  Reviews  "  is  a  high-class  production,  the  best 
magazine  of  Its  class  in  Australasia,  and  we  refuse  to  take  advertisements 
from  all  and  sundry.  We  discriminate  between  firms  to  whom  we  apply 
for  advertisements.  The  appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  is  a  proof  that  the  firm  advertising  is  a  reputable  one,  and 
that  its  representations  are  genuine.  We  want  readers  of  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  to  have  confidence  in  its  advertisers. 

Write  them,  and  try  them  ! 

BUY  WELL-ADVERTISED  GOODS/ 

In  recent  years  methods  of  shopping  and  purchasing  have  changed. 
Purchasers  do  not  buy  goods  on  chance,  but  they  rely  on  the  reputation 
of  well-known,  well-advertised  brands.  In  this  extensive  advertising  cus- 
tomers find  security,  for  the  merit  of  an  article  is  soon  found  out,  and 
the  thing  not  up  to  description  goes  down.  Constant  advertising  of  an 
article  is  therefore  an  excellent  guarantee  of  that  article's  worth. 

Misrepresent  a  line  of  goods  in  advertising  and  it  is  as  good  as  dead. 
The  public  will  not  be  imposed   upon. 

In  a  good-class  magazine  like  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  advertisements 
can  be  relied  on.  The  management  exercises  great  care  that  none  but 
reliable  advertisements  are  accepted. 

Don't  take  chances  in  buying  Buy  well-known  goods  advertised  in 
our  columns  by  our  clients. 

"THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  ?OR  AUSTRALASIA." 


The    Review    of  Reviews.  February  i.  im. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth. 
MOST    SUITABLE    FOR     USE    IN     SCHOOLS. 


BOOKS    FOR  THE    BAIRNS. 

Nursery    Ehymee,   and  Narsory   Tales   ^  ...   ...    4d.  The    Christmas    Stocking:,    and    Hans    Andersen's    Fairy 

The  Ugly  Duckling,   and   Eyes   and   No   Eyes   4d.  Stories  ^    4<L 

The  Adventures  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the  Adventurea  Gulliver's     Travels— 1.   Among     the     Little     People     of 

of  Old   Brer   Rabbit   4d.  Lilliput.     2.  Among:  the  Giants   4d. 

Cinderella,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and  Qrimm's  Fairy  „            „       ,                     ^    „.   .          . 

Tales  4d.  Baron  Munchausen,  and  Sinbad   the  Bailor  ^  ^  ^.  ...    4d 

The  Story  of  the  Bobina,   and   the  Story  of  a  Donkey    4d.  ^Esops   Fables   ...«.«......,  ^  „,                               „         2d 

NOVELS,  4d.   Each. 

Charles  OMalley.  and  Ooningsby.  Ro„„d  the  World  In  Eighty  Days,  and  The  True  History  ot 

Ben  Hnr.  and  Tlie  Scarlet  I^etter.  Joshua  Davidson. 

Al<1er«yde,  and  Noemi  the  Bripind's  Daughter.  ^"^   Fawkee.   and  The  Tower  of  London. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic'a.  ^^7  Down  Your  Arms,  and  Five  Weeks  In  a  Balloon. 

Frankenstein,  and  Stories  of  Sevastopol.  The  Conscript,  and  Tartarin  of  Taraacon. 

POETS,  4d.   EACH. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  The  Poems  of  W.  Cullen  Bryant.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (Pt.  II.),  and  Walt  Whitman.  rm      «,                  .  „ 

_.„,.._               ,    T  K    .       t>                      ,    ,    ^  ^"®  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  The  Poems  of  John  Keat» 
Whlttiers    Poems    of    Liberty,    Progress    and    Labour,    and 

Whittier's   Poems.  Irish  Melodies,  and  Paradise  Lost  (Pt.  ILJ. 

Oowper-B  Poems  and  Dryden's  Poems.  Robert  Browning. 

ADD    ONE    SHILLING    PER    DOitEN    FQR    POSTAGE. 


Send  to  the  MANAGER 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


jUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  io/6,  so  none  can  ^excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    or    COLLOTYPES. 


a. 


(Size,  6}  X  22  in.)     Mailed 

By  J.  W.   Turner,  R.A.     (i8 

By   J.   C.   McVVhiiter, 


2/6   eacK. 

BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A. 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  i/-. 

THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE 

X  I3i  in.) 

JUNE  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN  TYROL 

K.A.  (i8Jxi2iin.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.     (i2i  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landseei 
(I4i  X  I4i  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Kossetti.     (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.    (i4i  x  i6|  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.    (14^  x  i6|  in.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (ii^xiSiin.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in  ) 

(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  prc^ess  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourle,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


/ 

Please  send 
enclose  Ij- 

Name. 
To  "T 

COUPON. 

me    '' BLOSSOiVlS," 

for  which 

he  Review  of  Reviews," 

Melbourne. 
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TALES   FROM   OLD   FIJL        >i' 

By  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison,  M.A.,  D.l). 

This  book  should  be  upon  the  bookshelves  of  every  reader 
if  "  The  Review  of  Reviews."  Its  175  pages  are  filled  with 
luUter  which,  from  first  to  last,  is  entrancing.  It  is  a  series  of 
Aord  pictures,  taking  the  reader  back  into  the  old  dark  days 
of  heathendom.  Some  of  the  legends  are  exceedingly  beaur^ 
tiful.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated.  To  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  of  our  own  Southern  Seas, 
it  would  prove  a  source  of  great  literary  delight. 

The  chapter  on  "  How  the  Samoans  First  Got  Pigs  "  i» 
amusing,  and  that  on  "  The  Beginning  of  Death  "  is  tenderly 
magnetic  in  its  setting  of  grey. 

The    Book   is    Handsomely   Bound    in  Cloth.     It  is   loin 
X  6iin. 

Send  6/-  only  in  Stamps,  Postal  Note,  or  Money 
Order  to — 

'THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance    and    General    Life    Assurance    Building,    Swanston   Street,    Melbourne, 

.And  it  will  be  smt,  securtly  packed,   post  fre<\ 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 

is  far  and  away  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia.  It  is 
not  only  the  best  man's  and  woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper  that 
the  man  or  woman  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does,  it 
gives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  world's  doings,  and  the  best 
thoughts  of  its  best  writers. 
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r 


Zjo    the    T^anager 

Ijhe  Review  of  !^eui9ws  for  J'iustraiasia, 

0.  dc  S.  jCifo  J^ssurance  S^u/'/c/tn^,  Swanston-st. ,    v?fe/b. 

iPlease    send  mo   XJhe  ^evt'ouf    of  Reviews  for  J^ustralasia    /or 
TJwolve  9?^onihs,   6eff/nn/ny         for  which  S  enciose    Sj  6 

[Mr.    ) 

9?amo\  Mrs.  } 

'  Miss  * 


J^(i</r 


'D... 
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Twenty-Mne  Magnificent  | 
COLOURED  POST-CARDS  I 


For  2s.   Post  Fr* 


THE   OLD    HOMESTEAD. 


O    f}>    Qi 


These  Post  Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Coluuktype  Process. 

They  are  reproductions  of  Original    Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  In  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  restriction,  which  prohibited 
writing  on  the  address  side  has  been  removed,  Picture 
Post-Cards  will  be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the 
Post  Office  officials  take  lireat  pains  not  to  damatje  Lhe 
picture. 
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SERIES  No.  U 

(15  Cards. 

The  Harboar  at  Venice 
Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 
The  Wedding  Party 
A  Neighbourly  Chat 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
Sunset  on  Long  Island 
Berkshire  Brook  in  Autumn 
A  Passing  Storm 
Landscape  {Corot) 
In  a  Bad  Fix 
Judgment  of  Paris 
Autumn 

Three  Boatmen  of  Barce- 
lona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 


SERIES  No.  2. 

(14  Cards  ) 

The  Chess  Players 

Yoath 

A  Summer  Day  In  tlolland 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  ( Detti  > 
Venice  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
Highland  Sbee^ 
Tha  Old  Homestead 
The  Puritan  Girl 
Preparing  the  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Young  Mother 
Street  Scene  In  Venice 
An  Old  Salt 


HIGHLAND    SHEEP. 


C 


Picture  Post-Cards  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  thirt  the  two 
series  embraces  a  variety  of  land  and  seascapes,  heads, 
domestic  subjectp,  .""mial  life,  etc.  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  finish  riohiess  and  variety  of  design,  any- 
thmg  on  the  market 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
reproduced  as  Post-Cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE 
JONES  writes  :— "  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence obtained  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other 
day,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedly 
deserve." 
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0  The  Two  Series  (29  Cards),  2s.  post  free. 

1  Series  No.  I  (15  Cards),  Is.  Id.  post  free. 
^  Series  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
I  THE    MANAGER 

I  "THE  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS," 

I  Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance 

I  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.                                 . 
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GAUNT'S    WATCHES 

CORRECT    TO    THE     SECOND" 


^     QAUNT'8    "CHAMPION"    WATCHES. 

•nDmetal  Keyless  Lever  Watch    jewelled  with   lo  icwels,  only  21s. 

Gamt's  "Stindar*"  Silver  English  Lever,  £6  10$,,  £7  lOs. 
■Ttry  Watch  bears  our  Guarantee.     Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  our 
Showroomi,  which  contains  the  latest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Jtwellery,  Electroplate,  Silver  Churchplate.      Eyeslflht  Tested  Gratis. 
T      PAIIMT   SL    nn  WATCHMAKERS. 

I.    UflUni     OC    UU.y     OPTIOIAM8.     JEWKLLBR8. 
*  337-339     BOURKE     STREET.     MELBOURNE. 


mm 

jSlDisinfectingi 
Fluid. 

COLORLESS,  ^  f 

FRAGRANT,  1/  ■■ 

NON-POISONOUS.  Pint  Bottles. 

Oxidant  6  Germicide 

Indispensable  in  all  Slok  Rooms. 

Also  1/-  Tins  Powder 
and  1/-  &  1/3  Boxes  Soap. 

01  all  i'hemisti  and  St(irfhfjvr$. 

The  "SANITAS"  Oo., 

Ltd.,  LImehouse, 

London. 


THE  ZDEi^L 

...TEA  and  LUNCHEON  ROOMS, 

BASEMENT. 

Corner  of  Bourke  and  Swanston  Sts.,  Melbourne. 

Next  Kank  of  Victoria. 

Luncheons  and  Afternoon  Tea.    Loungo  and  Smoke  Rooms. 

J    ECKKR,  Proprietor. 
JUST    THE    THING    FOR    THE    HOT    WEATHER 

THE  CYCLONE  ROTARY  HAND  FAN 

The  Best  Fan  Ever  Invented 

NO  TROUBLE  OR  FATIGUE 
Produces  a  Constant  Current  of  Wind. 

Very    Refreshing 

T30TARY  KASa  bitra  hitherto  b««n  ao  •xp«n«ivethi>i 

*»■    uuue  but  the  wealthy  could  liur  them.    Kow  they 

kre  cheap  «iid  more  rOlrieul  than  ever  before.     Nearly 

too, DIM)  „l  theae  Kaiii  hiivr  been  ^ultl  In  Auierica,     It  i. 

th.^    NeatMt.  Chcapeat   au>l   Beat  Fao  erer  deviwd. 

Toil  have  uierely  to  praaa  yonr  thamb  «n<l  ihi-  bright 

^Alomlclam  Bladu  revvUi-  v,iii,  wondtrfnl  rapidity, 

l>ri>ilu<'iii|i  a  conttnnotu  •tream  of 

cool  air.     It   ii  a  ureal   iiiiproYe- 

nieiit  u|»m  the  ordinary  fan,  that 

la  very  tiring  to  operate  aud  that 

cauae.  aliiioet  aa  tniich   warmth  as 

It  alleriaiea.    The  Cyclone  Rotary 

.  ^   Band  Fan  li  rary  atrongly  mad« 

TTjjIjpi  and  cannot  («t  out  of  order.  You 
jjf^^^^^  iboiild  order  at  onca,  or  you  may 
^^^  b«  disappointed;  (or,  though  our 

atork  in  a  very  larse  one.  orders 
are  coming  very  briaky.  e.|ieci»l  ly 
from  Qiieennlaud.  Thepriue  I.  only 
I't  «aeh.  or  Two  Fans  for  3:6.  mrrlage  paid  to  any  addreas.  PosUI  Notea  of 
any  i>tate  may  be  aeiit.  We  have  the  Sol*  Agancy  tor  Iheaa  Faua,  which  are 
obtainable  only  from 

The  Union  manufacturing  A  Agency  Co.f 

299  Elizabeth  .Street,   Melbourne. 


THE 


Golden  Specific 

SECRET  CURE  FOR 

DRUNKENNESS, 


The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  just  to 
hand  : — 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  have  to  inform  you  of 
the  complete  success  of  your  (Jolden  Specific  in 
curing  a  very  severe  case  of  drunkenness.  The  subject 
was  a  hard  drinker  for  (juite  ten  years,  yet  a  single 
bottle  of  the  Liquid  (Jolden  Specific  completely  over- 
came the  desire  for  strong  drink,  and  he  is  now  a 
perfectly  new  man." 

The  original  of  the  above  may  be  seen,  and  .a 
booklet  obtained,  on  application  to 

The  Inion  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co., 

299   ELIZABETH   STREET.   MELBOURNE. 
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DR<J(»        HA-BITT 


HAV«  TOU   PAILBD  THROUGH 


DRUNK 


ENNESS 

DON'T  DESPAIR. 

OR.  LANGSTON'S  VEGETABLE  CURE. 
A  Home  Cure  which  never  fails. 
It  it  u(*,  tare,  abMluUlj  oarUtin,  mod 
IncxpenilTe.  A  few  dotet  prodnca  a  won- 
derful obance.  The  orarinfr  for  all 
Intoxicanta  will  be  dettroyed,  the  narrei 
becom*  ttaady,  tht  apatite  for  food  will 
recarn,  rafrething  sleep  tnaaat.  Thii  cure 
will  larprita  and  delight  7on.     May  be 

GIVEN  SECRETLY. 

Tbouiaadt  af  Curat ;   bare  it  one  :— 

Ravtiuthorpt,  W.A.,  tS-904. 

Havt  finithtd  f/u  haif  eourit,  uMch  hai 

effetttd  a  eur*.     I  havt  no  dtiirt  for  drink, 

in  ftitt,  hat*  a  rrpugnantt  l»  the  very  idea 

tf  U.  I'ourt  faUt\fuUy,  

WriU  for  Traatita  Mo.  i.    Potted  Free. 

Tb6  Dr.  Langston  Institute, 

129*   COLLINS   STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 


"THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

FOR    AUSTRALASIA" 

Is  the   finest  Specimen  of 

Monthly  Literature  in  the  States. 


If  not  a  regular  subscriber,  we  want  yon  to 
become  one. 

If  there  is  a  mark  against  this,  it  means 
that  this  is  a  sample  copy  sent  to  you  for 
your  approval. 

Read  it  carefully,  and  then  ask  your  news- 
agent to  supply  it  regularly,  or  send  8s.  6d. 
to  us  and  receive  it  by  post  for  twelve  months. 


Our  address  is — 

"REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS," 
T.  and  G.  Building, 

Next  Town  Hall, 

Melbourne. 
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The  Revle^^Reviews 


TBMPBRA2VCE    A.\0    aiHSHKAT^    L,IPB,     ASSURANCE    BUILDING,    SWANSTON 

STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


TO    OUR   READERS. 


Some  nine  months  ago  we  decided  to  reduce  the  price  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews "  from  pd. 
to  6d.  For  m&ny  years  it  had  been  successfully  sold  at  the  higher  price,  and  had  maintained  its  posi- 
tion as  the  premier  magazine  of  Australasia.  There  was  no  reason  why  an  aLteration  should  have 
been  made  beyond  the  desire,  first,  to  bring  "  The  Review  of  Reviews "  within  the  reach  of  working 
people,  and  so  to  extend  the  already  large  sphere  of  its  influence;  and,  second,  to  give  old  sub- 
scribers who  have  stood  by  the  "  Review  "  through  all  its  career  the  benefit  of  the  lower  price. 

A  GOOD  THING  CANNOT  BE  CHEAPLY||PRODUCED. 

Of  course  a  magazine,  like  everv'  other  business  proposition,  is  largely  influenced,  so  far  as  the 
standard  of  its  production  is  concerned,  by  financial  returns.  A  better  price  warrants  better  matter. 
We  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  experiment  of  supplying  the  same  quality  at  a  lower  price.  In 
our  aim  for  an  increased  circula^tion,  we  succeeded  very  finely.  The  reduction  in  price  had  the 
instant  effect  of  increasing  our  circulation  by  many  thousands.  We  find,  however,  that  the  increase, 
althougih  great,  will  not  sufficiently  compensate  us,  for  the  cost  of  producing  a  magazine  like  "  The 
Review  of  Reviews "  is  tremendous.  It  would  be  incredible  to  most  people  were  they  to  be  told 
what  is  the  cost  involved  in  the  production  of  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  into  which  first-class  work 
is  put. 

AN     ALTERNATIVE. 

We  have  therefore  decided  to  revert  to  the  original  price.  Of  course  we  could  take  another 
course,  but  we  feel  so  sure  that  it  would  be  regretted  by  our  readers,  that  it  will  not  bear  considera- 
tion. That  course  is  to  cut  dow^n  the  cost  of  production.  But  a  lessening  of  that  cost  would  mean 
deterioration  in  quality,  and  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  high  ideal  of  "  The  Review  of  Re- 
views "  must  be  maintained.  If  we  were  to  take  scissors  and  paste,  and  cut  out  chunks  of  literary 
matter  from  the  world's  output,  we  could  issue  it  at  6d.  or  even  less.  But  "  The  Review 
of  Reviews  "  maintains  its  standard,  and  while  fulfilling  the  mission  for  which  it  was  founded,  while 
reviewing  the  reviews  of  the  world,  and  enabling  our  readers  to  get  at  a  glance  everything  in  cur- 
rent literature  that  is  worth  knowing,  it  does  not  filch  articles  for  its  own  purpose.  Anjbody,  a 
very  dull  office  boy,  for  instance,  can  take  current  magazines,  cut  out  a  slab  of  matter,  prefix  a 
sentence  or  two,  and  calmly  appropriate  for  its  own  purposes  the  brains  of  another  man.  It  is  a 
different  matter  altogether  to  review  an  article,  to  criticise  it,  to  give  a  digest  of  it.  That  is  what 
"  The  Review  of  Reviews  "  does.  There  is  careful,  brainy  work  on  every  page  of  it.  Take  it  up  and 
examine  it.  Every  page  is  carefully  edited  by  those  whose  services  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
demand  and  deserve  high  pay.     And  all  this  costs  money,  and  a  deal  of  it. 

OUR     HIGH     STANDARD. 

And  the  position  is  this,  that,  although  "  Review  of  Reviews' "  readers  are  all  over  Aus- 
tralasia by  thousands,  a  selling  price  of  6d.  w^ill  not  allow  us  to  make  the  expenditure  that  m.ust 
be  made  in  order  to  give  the  very  cream  of  literary  things.  Were  a  manufacturer  of  a  first-rate 
line  of  goods  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  reduce  his  selling  price  to  benefit  his  customers,  only  to  find 
that  the  experiment  was  not  a  success,  and  that  a  continuance  of  the  policy  would  mean  a  de- 
terioration of  the  article,  he  would^  if  he  were  an  honest  man,  frankly  tell  his  customers  that  the 
goods   could   not  be  produced   at  the   high  standard  at  the  lower  rate,   and  that  he  would  revert. 
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H  ■  would  be  most  unwilling  to  reduce  his  standard  and  turn  out  a  poorer  class  of  goods.  Now 
that  is  precisely  the  position  we  take  up.  We  refuse  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  "  Review."  It 
must  still,  as  in  days  past,  be  the  highest  magazine  of  its  class.  It  will  not  degenerate.  If  any- 
thing it  will  still   further  improve,   but  this  cannot  be  done  at  the  price  of  an  inferior  article. 

THE     ALLEGIANCE     OF     "REVIEW     OF     REVIEWS"     READERS. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  our  readers  will  thoroughly  appreciate  the  effort  we  made  to  give 
th<'m  the  article  they  have  in  the  past  so  highly  valued,  but  at  a  lower  price.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  they  will  be  just  as  willing,  under  the  circumstances,  to  revert  to  the  old  price.  If  proof  of 
this  be  wanted,  we  quote  one  of  the  very  many  letters  received  when  we  reduced  the  price  some 
months  ago.  The  writer  said,  '"  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  price.  Ninepence  is  a 
very  small  price  for  such  a  magazine  as  '  The  Review  of  Reviews.'  I  would  willingly  pay  is.  a 
month  for  it.  To  drop  the  price  seems  to  bring  it  on  the  same  level  as  some  cheap  productions 
that  pass  as  literature,  but  are  libels  upon  it.  Many  of  the  articles  are  alone  worth  much  more  than 
the  price  of  the  magazine,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  rest  of  the  contents.  I  am  afraid  that  a  maga- 
zine like  '  The  Review  of  Reviews  '  cannot  maintain  its  standard  and  be  sold  for  6d.  Others  might, 
hut  the  *  Review,'  I  think,  you  will  find  cannot." 

OUR     APPEAL. 

That  writer  is  right ;  so  we  revert  from  next  month  to  our  original  price ;  and  we  confidently 
appeal  to  every  old  reader  of  the  "  Review  "  and  every  new  one  to  give  us  the  same  hearty  support 
that  we  have  had  up  to  the  present,  and  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  its  splendid  ideals. 

We  know  "  Tlie  Review  of  Reviews "  is  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  the  cause  of  general 
rrform,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  our  readers  to  still  further  extend  the  sphere  of  its  influence, 
and  to  help  it  to  build  up  a  magnificent  nation  in  these  sunny  Southern  lands. 

In  order  to  more  eflfectively  carry  out  our  work,  we  have  removed  to  more  ccanmodious  offices. 
Our  address  will  therefore  be  in  the  future.  Temperance  and  General  Life  Buildings,  Swanstorv-street, 
Mtlbourne. 


'•THi:  REVIEW  or  re:vii:ws.' 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Building, 

SWANSTON    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

Dear  Sirs, — 

Please  forward  "  The  Review  ol  Reviews  "  for  1 2  months  to  the  address  below.    Enclosed  please 
find  8s.  6d.     Begin  with  the   issue. 

•FiU  in  your  own  name  or  the  name  of  a  friend 

nnd  send  to  us  or  ynnr  newsagent. 

*•  Signature  
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Melbourne,  January  loth. 
The  Federal  elections  are  now 
The  Elections,  sufficiently  far  away  to  view  them 
without  prejudice.  The  most 
notable  fe.ature  about  them  was  the 
intense  bitterness  which  was  engendered.  Even  the 
oldest  politicians  cannot  remember  fights  in  which 
so  much  hard  feeling  was  manifested.  It  is  safe 
t(i  say  that  more  lies  were  told  and  damaging 
rumours  circulated  concerning  candidates  in  this 
flection  than  in  any  other  which  has  ever  been 
held  in  Australia.  So  many  things  contributed  to 
this  result.  One  of  the  chief  was  the  introduction 
of  the  social  reform  element,  and  some  of  the 
toughest  battles  took  place  where  gambling  and 
drinking  nominees  were  run  against  prominent  re- 
formers. Then  the  sectarian  spirit  also  played  a 
not  inconsiderable  part,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
three-cornered  fight  which  almost  everywhere  took 
place  seemed  to  give  an  intensity  of  bitterness  to 
the  contest,  which  a  straightforward  duel  would 
not  generally  have  done. 

As  far  as  general  results  are  con- 
The  Result  cerned,  the  state  of  parties  is 
almost  identical  with  what  it  pre- 
viously was.  No  party  in  Parlia- 
ment has  a  majority,  and  yet  the  three  parties  are 
as  clearly  defined  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  There  is 
no  natural  blending  of  one  into  the  other,  and  any 
union  which  takes  place  must  be  brought  about  by 
artificial  means.  Roughly,  Mr.  Deakin  will  com- 
mand the  support  of  seventeen.  The  direct  Op- 
positionists number  thirty-two,  and  the  Labour 
members  twenty-six.  Of  course  these  numbers,  as 
far  as  the  Government  and  Opposition  are  con- 
cerned, may  not  be  absolutely  correct — it  is  hardly 
possible  even  yet  to  judge — but,  roughly,  that  is 
how  they  fall  out.  As  far  as  tariff  reform  is  con- 
cerned, the  Government  would  command  a  majority, 
but  there  are  other  points  which  would  divide  them 
from  other  parts  of  the  House.  It  will,  therefore. 
be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  will 
happen  when  Parliament  meets. 

What  is  likely  to  take  place  is  that 

Labour's  there  will  be  some  working  arrange- 

Mistake.  ment  between  the  Government  and 

one    of    the    other    parties.       The 

choice    will    probably   be    with    the    I.abour    party. 

This  might  seem  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that 

the  Labour  party  bitterly  opposed  the  Government 

at  the  polls  ;  but  the  explanation  is  given  of  this 

by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Labour  party.     It  is 

beginning  to  be  openly  said  that  the  Federal  Labour 


party  felt  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  the  action 
of  its  members  in  some  of  the  States.  Mr.  Hume 
Cook,  the  Government  whip,  speaking  at  a  meeting 
in  Brunswick  a  short  time  ago,  made  the  significant 
remark  that  it  was  much  easier  to  get  on  with  the 
Labour  party  inside  the  House  than  with  the  Labour 
party  outside.  The  fact  is  that  the  party  in  the 
House  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Watson  has,  on 
the  whole,  acted  very  sanely  and  wisely;  but  it  i.s 
an  open  secret  that  the  elections  were  run — 
especially  in  Victoria — as  far  as  Labour  candi- 
dates were  concerned,  without  its  approval ;  indeed,- 
with  its  strong  disapproval.  Government  candidates- 
were  opposed  by  Labour  men.  Mr.  Deakin  had  to 
fight  for  his  seat  against  one  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Mauger  was  also  opposed  in  Maribyrnong  by  one  of 
them,  and  Mr.  Cook  in  Bourke  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience. This  policy  was  at  the  time  reprobated  by 
thinking  people,  but  the  Victorian  Labour  party 
would  take  no  advice.  Whatever  the  Labour  party 
may  be  in  other  States — and  one  must  say  that  in 
South  Australia  it  could  scarcely  occupy  a  higher 
position  in  public  opinion,  being  composed  of  men 
of  character  and  good  standing — the  Labour  party 
in  Victoria  comprises  some  of  the  worst  foes  to 
progress  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  has  degraded 
its  ideals,  has  sold  itself  to  the  gambling  and  drink 
party,  has  been  content  to  be  dragged  at  the  heels 
of  these  social  pirates,  and  has  brought  the  whole 
body  into  disrepute. 

The  political  disturbance  in  Bourke 
*^''f*'r  *''?,^'''''  and  Maribyrnong  reallv  took  its  rise 
and  Drinr  "\  ^^^^^  matters.  The  battle  in 
Victoria  has  been  so  terribly 
fierce  in  connection  with  social  reform  that  the 
gambling  and  drink  party  tried  to  capture  sea/ts 
for  the  P'ederal  House,  so  as  to  secure  any 
Federal  advantage  that  might  offer.  It  found 
its  tools,  unfortunately,  among  the  members  of 
the  Labour  party.  So  determined  were  these 
forces  of  evil  to  enter  into  the  conflict,  and  so 
greatly  did  they  influence  labour  that  it  would 
listen  to  no  voice  of  reason.  The  battles  waged  by 
Mr.  Mauger  and  Mr.  Cook  were  outstanding  in- 
stances of  the  extremes  to  which  the  parties  of  de- 
structive monopolies  were  willing  to  go.  What 
mattered  it  that  Mr.  Mauger  had  been  one  of  the 
staunchest  allies  and  a  consistent  friend  of  the 
working  man  and  woman?  What  mattered  it  that 
his  name  had  always  been  connected  with  forward 
legislation?  What  mattered  it  that,  sprung  from 
the  ranks  of  the  workers,  he  had  been  a  constant 
champion  of  their  rights?  What  mattered  it  that 
more  to  him  than  to  any  other  man  must  be  given 
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the  credit  of  improving  conditions  of  work  and 
wages  in  Victoria?  What  mattered  it  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  liquor  and 
gambhng,  the  arch-foes  of  the  Labour  movement? 
All  these  things  counted  as  nothing  where  a  Labour 
man  could  be  found  to  champion  vice.  Mr.  Mauger 
fought  a  battle  second  to  none.  After  him  came 
Mr.  Cook.  After  that  came  the  Batman  seat., 
where  Mr.  Coon  won  by  a  large  majority.  In  these 
three  places  gambling  and  drink  fought  with  a  fury 
like  that  of  fiends,  but  t-speciaily  in  the  first.  No 
language  can  adequately  describe  the  struggle.  It 
almost  seemed  as  though  the  invisible  powers  of  the 
air  had  become  habited  in  flesh  and  fought  with 
weapons  of  devilish  ingenuity,  lying  in  its  most 
fearful  forms,  slander,  misrepresentation,  bitter 
hatred.  These  were  the  things  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  purity  had  to  fight.  It  came  to  be  a 
battle  between  right  and  wrong,  and  in  each  case 
those  who  fought  for  the  latter  were  Labour  mem- 
bers, whose  candidature  was  helped  on  in  every  way 
imaginable  by  the  leading  exponents  of  the  tote- 
shop  and  the  public-house.  But  by  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God  the  right  in  each  case  won,  and 
Mr.  Davidson  in  Maribyrnong,  Mr.  Bedford  in 
Bourke,  and  Mr.  Solly  in  Batman,  got  such  fear- 
ful political  hidings  that  the  figure  of  a  w-hipped 
cur  slinking  away  from  a  combat  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs  becomes  a  wholly  inadequate  ex- 
pression. Their  defeat  w-as  disastrously  complete, 
and  these  Federal  gains  have  given  an  impetus  to 
the  social  reform  movement  in  the  State  and 
strengthened  the  cause  immeasurably. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  feeling  in  the 

The  Federal      House      among     Labour 

Only  Salvation,     members  is  quite  different  to  that 

referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
Victorian  candidates.  As  a  body,  they  have  stood 
for  social  reform.  So  also  does  the  South  Aus- 
tralian State  Labour  party,  and  the  fact  that  the 
leading  members  of  the  Government  were  opposed 
by  Labour  men  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  policy  was  endorsed  by  the  Federal  party, 
or  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  effect  a  working 
arrangement  between  the  Labour  party  and  the 
Government.  Indeed,  one  outcome  of  the  anxiety  of 
some  of  the  Victorian  Labour  party  to  sell  themselves 
body  and  soul  to  Mr.  John  Wren  and  the  brewers 
is  that  the  Federal  Labour  party  will  seek  to  dis- 
associate it.self  from  State  politics,  and  insist  upon 
having  a  stronger  voice  in  the  Federal  elections 
than  it  has  had  in  the  past.  Indeed,  it  ought  to 
go  further,  and  declare  a  forward  policy  in  social 
reform.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  it  does  not,  it  is 
sure  to  become  associated  in  people's  minds  with 
the  retrograde  movement  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  it  will  become  known  as  the 
friend  of  drink  and  gambling.  It  can  be  easily 
seen  that,   now  the  community  is  rising  up  against 


both  of  these  evils,  the  party  that  supports  them  is 
going  to  be  left  behind,  and  the  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion becomes  manifest  when  the  Labour  party  pro- 
fesses to  stand  for  the  things  that  uplift,  and  yet 
associates  itself  with  these  things  that  ruin. 

Surely  something  could  be  done  by 
Labour  and        the    Federal    Parliament   to    induce 
Wrong.  State  Labour  members  to  champion 

the  cause  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  social  evils.  One  cannot  imagine  Mr.  Watson  as 
being  the  friend  of  gambling  and  liquor,  and,  unless 
something  is  done  by  the  party  to  bring  its  State 
sections  into  line  with  current  reform,  its  members 
will  have  to  be  opposed  in  the  interests  of  national 
progress  wherever  they  stand  as  the  representatives 
of  these  giant  wrongs.  The  social  reform  party  has 
no  special  love  for  any  political  party.  It  will  sup- 
port men  of  any  party  who  are  opposed  to  wrong, 
and  the  fight  is  going  to  be  a  fierce  one  at  the 
coming  State  elections. 

Of  course  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 

A  union    of    any    two    of    the    three 

Clear  Duty.        parties  is  possible.     There  can  be 

no  amalgamation  that  would  be 
possible  without  a  surrender  of  principle  on  the  part 
of  each.  But  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility that  there  should  be  some  understanding  on 
the  part  of  any  two  in  order  to  put  certain  neces- 
sary measures  through.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to 
undertake  the  impossible.  As  the  country  has  re- 
turned three  parties,  it  is  clear  that  the  three  parties 
must  work  as  harmoniously  as  possible  for  pro- 
gressive legislation.  The  position  is  one  which 
must  be  faced  as  sensible  men  always  face  a  diffi- 
culty, with  the  object  of  overcoming  it  in  order  to 
produce  the  best  results.  There  is  no  need  for 
endless  wrangling  if  the  position  is  discussed  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  working  majority  in  order 
to  carry  out  reforms.  With  the  fiscal  question  out 
of  the  way,  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  understand- 
ing should  be  come  to  with  the  Opposition. 


Away 

With  Party 

Strife  I 


But  how  the  position  emphasises 
the  necessity  for  what  we  are 
alwa\s  advocating — an  elective 
Executive.  It  really  seems  as 
though  the  three-party  system  will  always  be  with 
us,  like  the  poor ;  but  an  elective  Executive  would 
get  rid  of  the  difficulties  attending  it  at  once.  The 
question  of  which  party  is  going  to  rule  would 
then  become  non-existent.  In  an  Executive  of  that 
kind,  elected  by  the  House,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  present  Prime  Minister  would  retain  his 
position.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Watson 
would  find  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  is  almost 
as  certain  that  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Opposition  would  al.so  be  elected.  Legislation 
would    proceed    upon    the   best    lines,    and,    if   any 
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member  of  the  Government  could  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  accept  it,  it  would  be  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  for  him  to  retire  without  disturbing  the 
Government  and  plunging  the  country  into  the 
throes  of  repeated  changes,  or  even  of  a  dissolu- 
tion. It  is  noteworthy  that  some  of  the  members 
who  have  been  returned  to  Parliament  are  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  it,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  matter  will  be  brought  forward  in 
some  form  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

The  election  contained  a  good  many 

Some  Surprise      surprises.      Mr.    McLean,    the    old 

Packets.  and   honoured   member   for  Gipps- 

land,  was  driven  from  his  seat,  and 
even  his  political  enemies  must  regret  the  fact  very 
keenly.  Mr.  McLean  has  been  honoured  by  all  sec- 
tions of  the  House.  Senator  Playford,  Minister  for 
Defence,  lost  his  seat,  crushed  between  the  impact 
of  the  opposing  forces  which  entered  into  the 
struggle.  Senator  Keating  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  defeat.  In  the  Victorian  Senate  contest  Mr. 
Tunnecliffe  was  congratulated  by  his  friends  upon 
victory,  only  to  find  that  Mr.  Russell,  another 
Labour  candidate,  had  crept  past  him  when  some 
outlying  district  returns  came  in,  Mr.  Crosby, 
a  Labour  member,  who  came  third  in  the  South 
Australian  Senate  election,  was  found  to  have 
suffered  a  defeat  when  a  recount  of  the  votes  was 
made,  and  had  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Vardon,  and  the 
excitement  was  so  intense  that  Mr.  Crosby  is  in  a 
hospital  suffering  from  nervous  collapse.  Senator 
Higgs  was  defeated  in  Queensland,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  although  this  was  not  a  surprise,  ex- 
Senator  Dawson,  friend  and  supporter  of  gambling 
and  liquor — ex-Senator  Dawson,  who  figured  so 
largelv  and  so  disgracefully  in  the  social  reform 
movement  in  Victoria  last  year,  was  hurled  into  a 
dishonoured  political  oblivion.  Nothing  else  was 
possible.  Even  his  own  party  had  to  repudiate  his 
candidature. 

But  as  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned, 

A  Plan  That       the  chief  feeling  for  satisfaction  lies 

Failed.  in    the    defeat    of    the    men    who 

championed  social  evils.  A  very 
amusing  incident  happened  in  connection  with  the 
defeat  of  one  of  the  candidates.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  by  one  of  the  chief  friends  of  the 
gambling  party  to  celebrate  the  return  of  this  par- 
ticular man.  There  was  to  be  quite  a  triumphal 
march,  and  a  great  banquet  was  to  close  the  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  whole  thing  collapsed  like  a 
pricked  bubble.  The  candidate  was  defeated  igno- 
miniously,  and  the  would-be  banqueters  had  to 
suffer  a  gastronomical  disappointment. 

As  I   write,   the  bricklayers'   strike 

Tlie  Victorian       in  Victoria  still  drags  on  its  weary 

Stril(e.  length.        Several     attempts     have 

been    made    to    bring   the    opposed 

parties   together,    and   both  employers   and   strikers 
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seem  to  be  very  sick  of  the  whole  thing.     For  all 
that,  the  men  maintain  their  position  with  dogged 
persistence,    in   spite  of   the   efforts  of   the   Parlia- 
mentary  leaders   of   the   Labour   party   to  effect   a 
settlement.      The   employers   agreed   to   the   matter 
being  adjudicated  upon  before  a  Wages  Board,  but 
they  attached  a  condition  that  an  appeal  could  not 
be  made  on  what  is  known  as  the  Reputable  Em- 
ployer  Clause.      This   the   men   refused   to   accept, 
on  the  gr(jund  that  it  prevented  a  settlement  of  the 
case  on  its  merits  alone.    Then  Mr.  Bent  stepped  in 
and  suggested  that  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  should 
arbitrate.     This  would   have  taken  place,   but  the 
employers  claimed  that  some  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  in  the  strike  movement  should  be  excluded 
from    those    who    took    part    in    the    proceedings. 
Although   the   men   objected   to   this   at   first,    they 
afterwards  agreed;  but  the  employers  then  insisted 
that,   pending  the  decision,   the  men  should  return 
to   work   at   forty-eight   hours   a   week.       This   the 
strikers    refused   to   do,    on    the   ground    that   they 
would  surrender  the  principle  for  which  they  had 
struck.      Did   anyone   ever  come   across   so   foolish 
and  trivial  a  succession  of  excuses  on  both  sides? 
It    is    not    as    though    any    far-reaching    principle 
which  affected  the  well-being  of  the  men  were  con- 
cerned.    It  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level 
as  some  of  the  strikes  in  the  past,  which  were  per- 
fectly  justified,    and   which    were   necessary    in   the 
fight  against  sweating  and  unequal  hours.     A  little 
more    patience    and    persistence,    and    the    question 
could  have  been  settled  legally  without  any  strike; 
but  it  has  been  so  evident  all   through  that  each 
side  has  been  anxious  to  outdo  the  other,  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  heartily  tired  of  the  whole  thing. 
Mr.  Wren,   of  gambling  fame,  has  stepped  in  with 
an  offer  to  purchase  brickworks  in  order  to  supply 
with  material  firms  that  were  willing  to  work  on  the 
forty-four  hours'  system,  provided  there  is  "  some  form 
of   fair   guarantee   which   I    would    like   to   see   en- 
dorsed by  your  Unions  as  to  the  measure  of  sup- 
port to  be  accorded  to   me   in   the  proposed   ven- 
ture."     This   is   in   consequence   of   the   refusal   of 
builders  and  brickmakers  to  supply  firms  which  are 
willing   to   concede   to   forty-four   hours.      But   the 
Labour  people  had  better  look  out  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Wren  has  taken  such  a  keen  interest  in  some 
Labour  elections,  and  some  Labour  members  have 
been   so   anxious  to   serve   his  ends  by  supporting 
gambling  in  the  State  House,  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  quid  pro  quo  which  Mr.  Wren  expects 
is  Parliamentary  votes.     Verb.  sap.     (Just  as  we  go 
to  press,  both  employers  and  strikers  have  consented 
to  meet  in  Conference.     The  discussion  will  be  held 
practically  on  the  lines  at  first  suggested,  the  men  in 
the  meantime  returning  to  work  at  48  hours,  without 
prejudice.      Everybody   will   be   delighted  that   the 
matter  is  to  be  amicably  settled.    The  loss  must  have 
been  tremendous.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
be  the  last  industrial  farce  enacted.) 
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One  of  the  most  charming  \v.i\s  of 
Nature  Object      spending  a   Christmas   holiday    was 
Lessons.  that  provided  by  the  Field  Natural- 

ists' Club,  which  went  into  camp 
along  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  and  devoted  its 
time  to  the  gaining  of  information  as  well  as  health. 
Each  day  visits  were  paid  either  to  the  seashore  or 
the  country  inland,  and  open-air  lectures  were  given 
by  professors  and  other  authorities  upon  various 
subjects,  the  different  things  which  they  came 
across  in  their  travels  being  used  as  object  lessons. 
The  sea  and  the  land  were  both  utilised  in  this  in- 
teresting search  for  knowledge,  and  the  story  of 
ancient  life  was  told  from  the  rocks,  and  that  of  the 
multitudinous  life  of  the  sea  from  the  creatures 
which  were  cast  u[)  by  the  tides.  This  system  of 
education  is  coming  into  great  favour.  It  is  being 
largely  used  in  connection  with  the  Continuation 
School  in  Melbourne,  and  the  success  which  attend- 
ed the  holiday  referred  to  is  certain  to  bring  about 
a  repetition  in  the  future. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  last  has 
The  Sydney  Lands  not    been    heard     of    the    Sydney 
Scandals.  Lands  Scandals.     Xothing  more  in- 

conclusive and  unsatisfactory  can 
possibly  be  imagined  than  the  whole  course 
of  investigation  into  this  unsavoury  thing.  Every- 
one remembers  the.  strong  report  which  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Justice  Owen,  who  sat 
upon  the  case  as  a  Royal  Commission.  Mr. 
Crick  was  afterwards  brought  up  for  trial, 
i)ut  the  jury  failed  to  agree;  and  the  nexf  step 
in  the  farce  was  for  the  GoverniTient  of  New  South 
Wales  to  declare  that  Mr.  Crick,  who  had  resigned 
liis  seat,  was  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  re- 
<le(ted.  What  good  purpose  that  could  serve 
nobody  with  ordinary  vision  can  .se<'.  If  Mr.  Car- 
lutliers  thought  that  Mr.  Oick  was  not  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  in  Parliament,  why  did  he  not 
ike  such  steps  as  would  prevent  his  being  re- 
lected?  Such  procedure  was  quite  possible, 
though  somewhat  intricate  and  tedious,  and  to 
!iave  expressed  such  an  opinion  without  making 
he  undesirable  thing  impossil)le  was  simply  to  play 
\hc  fool  with  a  people  which  had  tolerated  verv 
l>atiently  the  unfolding  of  this  curious  and  mani- 
Icstly  corrupt  case.  Mr.  Ju.stice  Owen's  report  was 
sufficient  to  have  justified  the  most  extreme  action 
n  the  part  of  the  (iovernnK-nt,  and  if  it  were  not 
hat  a  feeling  of  indignation  has  been  aroused,  this 
last  dfvelopment  would  be  cause  for  merriment. 
If  a  man  l>e  imdesirable  for  election,  then  Parlia- 
ment should  either  refrain  from  expressing  an 
I'pinion  about  it  or  el.se  shut  the  door  effectually 
,^ninst  his  entry,  seeing  tha.t  it  has  this  power.  The 
>vave  of  reform  whicli  is  .sweeping  over  Australia 
makes  toleration  of  the  .sort  of  .spirit  shown  by  the 
Premier  an  exceedingly  dangerous  game  to  ])lay. 
Public  opinion  is  often  very  slow  to  ri.se,  but  it  may 
prow  to  bi    .1    \.ry  demon  of  a  cyclone  to  sweep 


(io\ernmcnts  from  power,  and  Governments  have 
lost  their  positions  in  time  past  for  Tery  much  less 
than  this. 

Surely    this    miserable    business    is 
Where  Will  It      never  going  to  end.     No  sooner  is 
End?  the  Court  case  for  Mr.  Crick  ended 

than  sensational  statements  are 
made  by  jurymen  with  regard  to  communications 
stated  to  have  been  received  by  the  jury  from  out- 
side sources.  The  end  of  it  is  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed,  and  some  exceedingly 
interesting  developments  are  promised  by  the  pro- 
ceedings up  to  date.  It  really  seems  as  though  this 
fetid  stream  had  spread  to  unsuspected  parts,  but 
after  all  it  is  only  repeating  history.  Once  this  kind 
of  thing  is  begun  there  is  no  telling  where  it  will 
end.  All  the  more  necessity  is  there  in  this  young 
country,  of  keeping  our  political  springs  clear. 

It    really    seems    as    though    some 

What  strange  madness  had  come  over  the 

nas  Happened?     New      South      Wales      Government 

during  the  last  fenv  weeks  of  the 
last  .session.  It  started  that  se.ssion  with  a  back- 
bone as  stiflf  as  the  proverbial  poker ;  but  in  some 
mysterious  way  the  backbone  was  taken  out  and  a 
streak  of  jelly  put  in  its  place.  Not  only  did  the 
Government  stultify  itself  over  the  Lands  Scandals, 
but  it  abandoned  the  Lotteries  Bill,  which  every- 
body in  New  South  Wales,  including  opponents, 
expected  it  to  pass.  It  boldly  passed  the  Gam- 
ing Act  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  session,  but 
kept  out  of  it  any  proxnsion  relating  to  lotteries, 
which  it  decided  should  be  brought  on  later.  "Some 
little  time  ago,  when  a  temporary  agitation  was 
made  in  Sydney,  one  or  two  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment (luestioned  the  wisdom  of  arousing  public 
sentiment.  This  naturally  created  su.spicion,  for,  if 
a  Government  is  anxious  to  .secure  the  pas.sage  of  a 
liill,  it  is  generally  anxious  also  to  have  the  support 
of  public  .sentiment,  and  when  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  suggested  privately  that  public 
sentiment  should  not  be  rousi  d,  it  made  one  feel 
that  they  were  as  lukewarm  as  Mr.  Bent  was  in 
some  respects.  He,  while  expressing  anxietv  to  get 
certain  Bills  through,  deprecated  jniblic  sentiment 
upon  the  matter  Ix-ing  stirred  u]).  But  the  reason 
of  the  New  Soutli  Wales  Go\ernment"s  inten.se 
desire  to  allow  public  sentiment  to  remain  dormant 
became  evident  in  the  late  hours  of  the  session, 
when  the  Lotteries  Bill  was  sacrificed,  although 
every  se<*tion  of  the  Church  save  one  was  in  favour 
f)f  it,  and  scarce  anyone  outside  the  Church  raisc^d 
a  voice  against  it  with  the  e\cepti<in  of  the  Labour 
l)eople,  who  still  desire  to  run  their  Eight  Hours 
Art  Union.  The  Lotteries  Bill  was  the  natural 
cfirollary  of  th;'  .\ct  pre\  iously  passed,  which  jirac- 
tically  shut  up  gambling  on  the  racecourses.  Now 
the  Government  has  i)ractically  said  that  a  thing 
which  is  wrong  on  a  racecourse  is  right  in  a  church 
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or  in  connection  with  a  Labour  cause.  One  mar- 
vels that  Mr.  Wade,  who  showed  .such  wonderful 
pluck  in  the  face  of  great  odds  when  he  was  fight- 
ing for  the  Licensing  Bill  and  the  Gaming  Bill, 
.should  have  collapsed  so  mysteriously  on  the  night 
the  Lotteries  Bill  was  abandoned.  He  gave  in  all 
at  once.  ]t  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will  be 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  at  the  next  elections,  and 
that  the  re^'ormers  will  take  good  care  that  Mr. 
Carruthers  faces  the  question  on  the  hustings  even 
tliough  he  was  afraid  to  face  it  in  the  House.  Such 
a  bad  case  of  blue  funk  ought  to  be  looked  into  by 
the  electors. 

The    first   detachment   of    Kanakas 

The  Deportation     has    landed    at   the   New    Hebrides 

of  Kanakas.        from   Queensland.      The  men  were 

landed  at  the  \arious  islands  from 
■which  they  were  originally  recruited,  or  at  some 
point  where  they  wished  to  land.  The  landing  was 
sujjervised  by  H.M.S.  "Prometheus."  The  war- 
ship's officers  boarded  the  steamers  bearing  the 
Kanakas  immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  by  both  the  French  and  English 
Commissioners  to  explain  to  the  returned  men  the 
terms  of  the  new  Anglo-French  Convention  as  it 
affects  the  natives.  Otherwise,  of  course,  the  men 
might  have  sinned  against  the  new  law  in  ignorance. 
Under  the  new  (^(jnvention.  a  system  of  government 
is  to  be  instituted,  and  the  matter  was  explained  to 
the  natives  in  as  simple  language  as  possible.  A 
romantic  feature  of  the  landing  was  the  presence 
of  about  half-a-dozen  Kanakas  representing  a  small 
corps  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  is  possibly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  many  units  of  the  Army 
throughout  the  world.  But  there  they  were,  fully 
equipped  with  uniforms  and  instruments,  including 
even  the  big  drum,  and  their  intention  was  to  land 
at  Mai  Lsland,  and  to  extend  Army  work  throughout 
the  islands  of  the  group.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  development  of  this  crusade ;  certainly  not 
to  be  smiled  at  superciliously  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  numbers  of  its  ])romoters.  The  leader 
of  the  little  band  was  said  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  he  had 
every  confidence  that  he  would  be  able  to  carry 
his  contract  through. 

The  Anti-Gambling  Act  and  the 
Social  Licensing  Act  have  both  come  into 

Refjrm.  operation  in  Victoria.     The  former 

is  very  satisfactory  indeed,  as  also 
is  the  latter  as  far  as  regulation  is  concerned.  The 
latter  fails  to  provide  what  the  people  wanted — i.e., 
Local  Option  at  once.  Mr.  Bent,  who  expressed  his 
intention  of  keeping  his  back  stiff  over  certain  con- 
ditions, in  the  end  backed  down,  and,  instead  of 
granting  complete  Local  Option  at  once,  appointed 
a  board  of  three  men  who  are  to  reduce  public- 
houses  for  ten  years,  compensation  being  paid  for 
the  houses  which  are  closed.     As  the  jx-ople  desired 


Local  Option,  this  is  not  satisfactory,  but  1  will  deal 
with  the  whole  question  in  an  article  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  "Review."  The  good  effects  of  the 
Gambling  Bill  are  becoming  manifest  already. 
Street  betting  has  been  stopp<^.  The  .sale  of  'lat- 
tersall's  tickets  has  ceased.  The  famous  Colling- 
wood  "  tote  "  has  suspended  operations,  and  betting 
is  practically  non-existent,  except  on  racecourses, 
and  even  there  women  have  found  it  illegal  to  bet 
(if  wrong  for  women,  why  not  also  for  men),  book 
makers  being  seized  with  a  very  righteous  regard  for 
the  new  law  in  that  respect.  Under  the  Bill  it  is 
still  possible  for  the  Attorney-General  to  permit 
certain  lotteries,  and  it  is  on  the  cards  that  the 
Eight  Hours'  Art  Union  is  to  l>e  held  as  usiml.  If 
so,  it  will  only  create  another  wave  of  indignation, 
and  it  will  give  additional  reason  why  in  Victoria  the 
Labour  Party  should  be  regarded  as  having  a 
special  interest  in  gambling.  For  both  parties  con- 
cerrved,  the  Government  and  the  Labour  people,  it 
would  be  much  wiser  if  the  proposal  were  droppyed. 
As  I  say,  I  shall  deal  extensively  with  the  effect  of 
both   Bills  in   the  next  issue. 

Only   about    45    per    cent,   of   the 

Compulsory        electors  took  the  trouble  to  vote  at 

Voting.  the     Federal     elections.       What     a 

commentary  upon  this  magnificint 
institution.  Possibl\  nothing  else  than  the  three 
party  system  can  be  exjjected  when  so  few  of  the 
people  take  the  trouble  to  record  their  votes.  One 
wonders  which  class  it  is  that  keeps  away  from  the 
polls,  although  we  have  a  wry  shrewd  suspicion  that 
it  is  the  I)etter  class  of  the  community  who  refrain. 
It  is  time  that  the  principle  of  compulsory  voting 
was  brought  into  operation  both  in  State  and  in 
Federal  politics,  seeing  that  the  question  of  the 
government  of  the  countrx  is  of  such  \ast  impor- 
tance. The  man  who  will  not  exercise  all  his  right 
ought  to  bear  some  punishment.  Possibly  after  this 
fresh  revelation  of  inertness  on  the  part  of  voters 
the  Federal  Government  will  see  th;it  something  is 
done. 

Possibly  on  no  previous  year  were 
so  many  sermons  ])reached  at 
Christmastide  on  International 
j>eace  as  were  delivered  at  the  fes- 
tive season  which  has  just  pas.sed.  Indeed,  there 
was  so  nnich  of  it  that  one  feels  immensely  en- 
couraged at  the  progress  which  is  being  made.  We 
h;ive  had  a  great  many  personal  protifs  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  growing  spirit  with  regard  to  peace,  and  the 
mission  of  the  "Review"  in  this  re.spect  seems  to 
find  an  increasing'  reception  month  by  month.  It 
would  be  splendid  if  in  this  country,  which  has  not 
been  soiled  by  warfare,  these  principles  should  be- 
come deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
It  is  certainly  an  ideal  that  we  may  look  forward 
to.  that  Australia  should  become  one  of  the  forC' 
most  of  the  peace-loving  and  peace-seeking  nations. 


Peace! 
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The   success   of   the   aeroplane,    as 

The  Conquest  of    the  navigable  airship  is  called,  ap- 

the  Air.  pears    to    be    almost    assured.      Sir 

Hiram  Maxim  may  be  a  little  too 
previous  in  predicting  that  in  ten  years  there  will 
be  as  many  motor-ships  sailing  over  London  as  there 
are  now  motor-omnibuses  in  its  streets.  But  the 
conquest  of  the  air  is  a  certainty  of  the  future,  and 
it  would  now  seem  not  of  the  very  far  distant  future. 
People  glibly  speculate  upon  this,  that,  and  the  other 
contingency  that  will  follow  the  invention  of  a  really 
safe  sky-going  airship.  But  none  of  us  have  even 
the  faintest  idea  as  to  the  far-reaching  effect  which 
the  airship  will  produce.  It  will  wipe  out  frontiers, 
render  custom-houses  useless,  convert  our  navies 
into  scrap-iron,  and  render  the  whole  system  of 
armaments  a  costly  and  useless  anachronism.  When 
mankind  learns  to  fly.  Peace  will  have  its  first  great 
chance.  We  may,  of  course,  elect  to  build  aerial 
navies,  and  transfer  war  from  sea  and  land  to  the 
air.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  least  a 
chance  that,  despite  all  the  evil  passions  and  covet- 
ous greediness  of  nations,  they  may  decide  to  rele- 
gate war  to  the  limbo  where  trial  by  ordeal  of  battle 
has  long  been  despatched.  If  so,  we  shall  have 
money  and  to  spare  for  old  age  pensions  and  other 
things. 

The  Lordy  have  struck  out  the  pro- 

The  Lords'         vision  constituting  a  Welsh  National 

Amendments.       Council.      Every   one  of  the  thirty 

elected  representatives  of  Wales 
\(ited  in  its  favour.  The  unanimous  voice  of  Wales 
I  (Hinted  as  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lords. 
The  General  Election  was  fought  both  on  the  de- 
mand that  all  schools  should  be  placed  under  public 
control  and  that  all  teachers  should  be  freed  from 
tests.  The  Lords  have  made  elaborate  arrangements 
for  retaining  denominational  schools  in  denomina- 
tional hands,  and  for  imposing,  indirectly,  religious 
tests  upon  the  teachers  both  of  provided  and  un- 
provided schools.  In  short,  the  Lords  have  con- 
verted a  Bill  intended  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
Nonconformists  into  a  measure  that  aggravates  these 
grievances,  and  makes  their  last  ca.se  wor.se  than 
the  first.  The  real  crux  of  the  Bill  is  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  teacher  from  the  obligation  to  be  the 
Levite  of  the  parson.  If  that  be  secured,  and 
secured  effectively,  compromises  may  be  made  on 
other  points.  The  weakness  of  the  Nonconformist 
position  is  that  the  Cowper-Temple  compromise 
gives  away  the  logic  of  their  case;  and  the  success 
with  which  passive  resistance  was  invoked  against 
the  payment  of  rates  for  a  creed  which  they  disliked 
will  encourage  the  Catholics  to  employ  the  same 
weapon  against  similar  payment  for  a  creed  which 
fhey  dislike.  If  there  is  no  compromise  and  the  Bill 
is  wrecked,   the  way  will  be  clear  for  that  strictly 


secular  system  of  education  from  which  the  Non- 
conformists illogically  recoil,  but  into  which  they 
will  be  driven  by  the  Sacerdotalists,  who  are  the 
only  fighting  force  behind  the  Peers. 

Th    I    ii       *      ^^*^   cleverest   thing   that   was   said 

Yhe  "  ^''^*  """""^^^  '^^°"*  ^^^  ^^^y  ^"  ^^^^<^^ 
Education  Bill.  the  Lords  have  turned  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  inside-out  was  Mr. 
As(]uith's  comment  upon  the  Primate's  plea  that 
they  were  not  reconstituting  the  Bill  on  its  original 
principles.  "  You  might  as  well  transpose  the  nega- 
tives in  the  Ten  Commandments,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  worth  while  showing 
the  result  of  this  transposition  by  printing  the  new 
Decalogue  reconstituted  a  la  the  House  of  Lords' 
method  with  the  Education  Bill : — 

1.  Thou  Shalt  have  other  Goda  but  me. 

2.  Thou  shalt  make  to   thyself  any   graven   image;     thou 

shalt  bow  down  to  them  and  worship  them. 

3.  Thou  shalt  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 

4.  Eemember  not  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy. 

5.  Honour  not  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  shalt  do  murder. 

7.  Thou  shalt  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  bear  false  witnees. 

10.  Thou  shalt  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  etc. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  the  redistribution  of  half  a 
dozen  negatives  entirely  revolutionises  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  Code. 


The 


While  the  House  of  Lords,  assisted 
Parliamentarv  ^-^  ^^^  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
Treadmill.  C:ianricarde,  was  engaged  in  mang- 
ling the  Education  Bill,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  busily  employed  in  passing  through 
their  final  stages  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  which 
secures  the  principle  one  man  one  vote;  the  Trade 
Disputes  Bill,  which,  to  the  general  surprise,  re- 
ceived Mr.  Balfour's  benediction  on  its  third  read- 
ing; the  Land  Tenure  Bill,  intended  to  secure  the 
tenant  the  value  of  the  improvements  which  he  has 
made  in  his  holding  ;  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill, 
which  provides  fresh  security  for  the  safety  and 
the  sustenance  of  our  sailors  ;  and  the  Town  Tenants 
(Ireland)  Bill,  which  was  originally  introduced  as  a 
private  member's  Bill,  but  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Government.  All  these  measures  are  aimed  at 
satisfying  the  aspirations  or  removing  the  grievances 
of  millions  of  the  King's  subjects.  Except  the 
Plural  Voting  Bill,  they  are  all  social  reforms.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  fare  when  they 
reach  the  House  of  Lords. 

The    visit     of    the    Amir    to    the 
The  Amir  in        Viceroy    gives    a    living    interest   to 
India.  the  Character  Sketch  which  I  pub- 

lish in  this  number.  The  author  of 
the  sketch.  Dr.  Angus  Hamilton,  is  of  all  men  liv- 
ing the  best  qualified  to  write  on  the  personality  of 
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the  S()\ert,M<jn  whose  physician  he  was  for  sdiiic 
ars.  I  have,  therefore,  been  ghid  to  secure  an 
tide  from  his  pen-,  and  have  allowed  him  to  ex- 
■ss  his  views  at  length  on  his  own  responsibilitv 
ncerning  questions  of  Afghan-Indian  policy,  I 
V  this  in  order  that  no  one  may  at  anv  future 
le  quote  any  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
if  they  were  mine.  The  writer  of  a  signed  article 
iv  say  what  he  pleases  without  committing  the 
litor  to  his  views. 

The  announcement  that  the  Queen 

The  Spread  of      of   Spain  is  a  devoted   Esi^erantist, 

Esperanto.         and  that  Esperanto  is  to  be  added 

to  the  languages  to  be  learned  by 
the  Xorwegian  Prince  Olaf,  has  compelled  even  the 
most  sceptical  to  admit  that  Esperanto  is  forging 
ahead.  But  the  editorial  declaration  in  the  North 
American  Revieiu,  that  Esperanto  is  certain  to 
be  the  universal  key-languagie  of  the  future, 
and  that  therefore  the  North  American,  the  lead- 
ing periodical  of  the  United  States,  will  hence- 
forth follow  our  example  and  devote  space  in 
every  number  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, is  more  important  than  the  patronage  of 
kings.  A  year  or  two  more  and  Dr.  Zamenhof.  will 
be  entitled  to  the  Nobel  prize,  for  which  he  has 
already  been  nominated,  as  the  inventor  of  the 
medium  of  communication  between  all  nations  that 
on  earth  do  dwell. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  civilised 

Belgium  and  the     world  recognised   King  Leopold  as 

Congo.  the    mandataire    of    civilisation^  in 

Central  Africa,  and  hoped  great 
things  from  the  establishment  under  international 
auspices  of  the  Empire  of  the  Congo.  To-day  the 
world  has  discovered  that  the  mandataire  of  civilisa- 
tion has  taken  advantage  of  this  international  re- 
cognition in  order  to  exploit  the  unfortunate  natives 
so  mercilessly  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  worst 
horrors  inflicted  bv  the  Arab  slave-raiders  equal  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  this  Vampire  State  and 
its  cannibal  troops.  Public  opinion  in  this  country 
has  expressed  itself  unmistakably.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
last  month,  intimated  that  he  would  wait  and  see 
whether  the  Belgian  Government  would  intervene. 
If  they  did  not,  he  would  appeal  to  the  powers ;  and 
if  they  failed,  he  would  then  consider  what  Eng- 
land could  do  single-handed.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has  met  the  Chamber  with  a  programme  which 
at  this  moment  of  writing  is  being  hotly  debated  in 
Brussels.  The  Belgian  Prime  Minister,  after  many 
professions  of  admiration  for  King  I-eopold  and 
vehement  protestations  of  independence,  promised 
that  Parliament  should  vote  this  Session  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Congoland  to  Belgium.  If 
it  decided  in  the  affirmative  negotiations  would  begin 
for  a  transfer  Convention  with  the  Congo  State. 
Meantime  the  Minister  proceeded  : — 


It  soeni?4  to  the  Government  ti.,L  ;,,.:  ,.v-<i  •..i,,.-.-u.ir.l  l  i- 
itfl  Colonial  posaessiojia  liea  In  the  Intervention  of  a  com- 
mittee, the  mode  of  orifanisation  of  whirh  woalfl  ensure  is* 
competence  and  Independence.  This  instltntlon  should  be 
able  to  comply  with  future  exiKencies. 

Humph  !  It  is  too  much  like  the  phraseology  of 
Mr.  Pecksniff  to  command  much  confidence.  But 
we  shall  see! 

Bulgari.i  i.s  straining  on  tin,-  leai;!i. 
The  Danger  in  and  unless  the  Powers  wake  up 
Bulgaria.  and  intervene  actively  in  Mace- 
donia there  may  be — some  say  there 
is  certain  to  be — war  in  the  Balkans  in  the  spring. 
The  Sultan  is  .said  to  be  dying.  Bulgaria  is  near  to 
the  end  of  its  resources.  Macedonia  is  in  as  wretch- 
ed a  state  as  she  was  before  the  alleged  "reforms  ' 
were  introduced.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  savi- 
our miserable  protegees  whotn  Lord  Beaconsfield 
thrust  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk  in  1878,  and  unless 
\igorous  coercion  is  applied  to  the  Sultan  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  compel  him  to  appoint  a  Christian 
Gov<'rnor  of  Macedonia,  subject  to  the  approval  r)f 
the  Powers,  Bulgaria,  who  has  a  fine  army 
of  300,000  stalwart  soldiers  within  a  few  days'  marr.'i 
of  Constantinople,  may  decide  to  stake  her  fortunes 
in  a  gallant  effort  to  liberate  the  enslaved  province-. 
The  danger  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Bulgaria  is  tlie 
lever  which  may  rouse  the  Concert  of  Europe  to 
action.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  do  our  utmost 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  Russia  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  then  do  it  with  the  consent 
of  the  other  Powers  if  possible,  but  do  it  in  any 
case.  Anglo-Russian  joint  action  for  the  coercion 
of  the  Sultan  is  now,  as  it  was  in  1876,  the  only 
method  of  effecting  a  pacific  .settlement  of  tlv  Bnlkan 
question. 

M.    Cl^menceau,    last    month,    told 
M.  Ctemenceau's     the     Paris     correspondent     of     the 
Declarations.       Berliner  Tagehlatt  that 

to  desire  war  would  be  equivalent  to 
being  perfectly  mad.  Indeed,  it  would  be  quit«  impossible 
for  us  to  conduct  a  Krit^^  foliiik  for  our  Parliament  would 
at  onre  send  us  packing,  and  the  whole  nation  would  be 
against  us. 

His  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Pichon,  declared  : — 

I  really  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  have  good  relations 
with  Germany.  At  what  point  in  the  world  are  we  in  Ger- 
many's way.  Onr  ententes  and  our  alliances  of  friend»hip  are 
directed  against  nobody.  They  have  no  point  against  Ger- 
many. We  desire  that  our  relations  with  Germany  should 
improve,  and  we  shall  put  that  desire  into  practice. 

So  far  so  good.  But  M.  Clemenceau  appears  to 
have  ruffled  German  susceptibilities  by  complaining 
about  the  hurricane  of  abuse  which  broke  out  shortly 
after  he  took  oflRce,  and  they  appear  to  have  upset 
him  by  what  he  describes  as  their  one  great  fault. 
"  They  treat  us  at  one  time  with  extreme  amiability 
and   the   next  moment  with   excessive   roughness." 
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There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quartt-rs  at  Berlin 
to  regnrd  M.  C'lemenceau  alternately  as  the  catspavv 
of  the  British  Jingoes,  and  the  next  moment  as  the 
dangerous  intriguer  who  is  making  a  tool  of  John 
Bull.  In  reality  both  M.  Clemenceau  and  John 
Bull  are  honest  men,  who  would  take  any  amount 
of  trouble  to  live  a  quiet  life  and  be  on  good  terms 
with  all  their  neighbours,   esix^cially  Germany. 

M.  Stolypin  survives;  and  he  not 
Reform  in  Russia  ^^'^'>  ^iirvives,  but  he  stolidly,  in 
true  Russian  fashion,  persists  in 
doggedly  carrying  out  his  pro- 
gramme. T-ast  month,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  he 
effected  one  of  the  greatest  agrarian  revolutions  by 
the  abolition  of  the  communal  sy.stem  of  land 
tenure,  which  has  hitherto  be^'n  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  Russian  life.  Henceforth  the  peasants  can 
all  become  independent  landowners.  Instead  of 
having  communal  rights  in  the  land,  the  ownership 
is  vested  in  the  Mir.  There  appears  to  be  some 
truth  in  the  story  that  M.  Stolypin  has  come  to 
terms  with  the  Jews,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  Jews  are  to  "  let  up  "  on  the  Revolution.  What 
nre  exactly  the  terms  of  the  deal  no  one  at  present 
knows.  But  the  agitation  among  the  anti-Semites 
is  intense.  Russia,  they  declare,  is  being  sold  into 
Jewish  slavery,  and  the  Jew  will  not  even  pay  the 
price  in  the  shape  of  a  new  loan.  Meanwhile,  pre- 
parations are  going  on  for  the  election  of  the  new 
Duma.  If  it  is  like  the  last  it  will  probably  be  dis- 
solved like  its  predecessor.  But  surely  the  moment 
las  now  come  when  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
iiovement  and  the  Liberals  generally  should  en- 
leavour  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Tsar, 
rhe  rooted  distrust  which  keeps  them  at  dvnamitical 
Jistance  from  each  other  can  onlv  result  in  mutual 
•uin. 

The  \isit  of  the  King  and  (Jueen 
)ur  Royal  Guests.  ^^  Norway  to  this  country  has  been 
one  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  the 
month.  Little  Prince  Olaf  has  been 
idopted  as  a  kind  of  newspaper  pet,  and  everv- 
)ne  has  done  their  best  to  give  our  visitors  a  warm 
velcome.  It  is  fortunately  possible  to  do  this  with- 
)Ut  in  any  way  offending  our  Swedish  friends,  whose 
nagnanimity  and  self-restraint  in  assenting  to  the 
^hange  in  the  s'a'us  of  Xorwa}'  have  never  been 
nore  sincerely  recognised  than  during  this  visit. 
rhe  ties  .between  us  and  our  Scandinavian  kinsfolk, 
vhether  Dane  or  Norseman  or  Swede,  cannot  be 
00  closely  drawn.  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
he.se  countries.  Denmark  shows  us  the  w^ay  to  the 
evival  of  agricultural  prosperity.  Xorway,  through 
bsen,  has  done  much  to  revive  the  failing  faith  of 
nany  in  the  value  of  the  acted  play.  Nor  must  it 
)e  forgotten  the  whole  system  by  which  our  vouth 
s  being  trained  to  secure  that  sound  body  without 
i-hich  a  sound  mind  is  of  little  use  is  based  upon 


Swedish  exercises,  while  the  Swedish  system  ol  mas- 
sage has  re.stored  health  and  strength  to  an  annually 
increasing  number  of  British  subjects. 

I  have  seldom  read  anv  speech  with 

The  Wise  Words     ^ore    heartfelt    satisfaction    than    I 

Prince  Bulow       ^^^^    *^^    report    of    the    statement 

made  by  Prince  von  Biilow  in  the 

Reichstag  last  month  on  the  subject  of  Germany's 
relations  with  her  neighbours,  and  particularly  with 
Kngland.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  in  tone, 
in  manner,  and  in  matter  than  the  speech  of  the 
German  Chancellor.  It  was  dignified,  friendly  and 
sensible,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  cal- 
culated to  contribute  to  the  much-to-be-desired 
entente  between  England  and  Germany.  Especially 
gratifying  was  the  significant  emphasis  which  the 
Chancellor  laid  upon  the  visit  of  the  German  editors 
to  England  last  summer.     He  said : — 

He  hoped  that  the  journalists  of  the  two  countries  had 
learned  to  know  each  other  as  gentlemen,  and  that  patriot- 
ism and  fidelity  to  their  respective  convictions  would  in 
future  be  compatible  with  the  avoidance  of  malice  and  mala. 
/?(*«<  in  the  polemics.  He  hoped  that  the  press  of  both  coun- 
tries would  show  that  it  resembled  the  lance  of  Achilles, 
which  could  heal  the  wounds  it  inflicted.  There  was  no  rea- 
sonable person  in  Germany  who  did  not  sincerely  desire 
tranquil  relations  with  England. 

The  Cfiancellor  went  on  to  say  that  the  German 
enthusiasm  for  the  Boers  was  not  due  to -hatred  of 
England — but  that  was  an  unnecessary  remark  after 
the  last  General  Election.  For  if  the  great  majority 
of  the  English  people,  including  their  present  Minis- 
ters, were  to  faithfully  express  what  they  feel  about 
the  South  African  war  and  its  authors,  Prince  Biilow 
would  find  it  difiicult  to  find  anything  as  strong  in 
the  German  press  of  1899-1902.  The  Germans 
hated  the  Boer  War  from  their  romanticism  and 
idealism.  We  had  a  deeper  and  more  national  rea- 
son for  hating  it,  in  that  it  brought  shame  and  in- 
famy and  world-wide  reproach  upon  our  country. 

The  Alleged  Notwithstanding  the  reassuring 
Anglo-French  statement  of  the  German  Chan- 
Military  cellor,  many  of  the  best  friends  of 
Convention.  England  on  the  German  press  are 
profoundly  uneasy.  They  look  with  grave  misgiv- 
ings upon  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between 
M.  Clemenceau  and  the  British  Cabinet.  They  dis- 
trust M.  Clemenceau.  They  do  not  quite  realise 
how  years  and  responsibility  have  sobered  that 
gamin  de  Paris,  and  they,  do  not  do  justice  to  his 
genuine  hatred  of  war.  Thanks  to  some  remarks 
attributed  to  General  French  when  he  attended  the 
French  military  manoeuvres,  they  have  got  hold  of 
an  absurd  notion  that  C.-B.'s  Government  has  been 
negotiating  a  military  convention  with  France,  the 
point  of  which,  of  course,  would  be  turned  against 
Germany.  M.  Clemenceau  unfortunately  gave  some 
colour  to  this  preposterous  notion  by  his  somewhat 
equivocal  answer  to  the  interpellation  of  M.  Gaudin 
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de  Villaine  in  the  Senate.  "Is  there:  yes  or  no," 
"asked  the  Senator,  "a  miHtary  convention  with 
England?"     M.  Clemenceau  replied:— 

I  should  be  the  most  embarrassed  man  in  the  world  if  I 
had  to  reply  to  you  "  Yes  "  or  "  No."  All  I  can  say  to  you 
is  that  I  do  not  think  any  such  convention  exists. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  form  of  words.  If  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France  does  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  convention,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
no  such  convention,  and  why  he  should  have  been 
"  the  most  embarrassed  man  in  the  world  ' '  when 
challenged  to  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  a  question, 
the  onlv  answer 'to  which  was  "No,"  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Of  course  everyone  knows  that 
there  is  no  such  convention.  Imagine  C.-B.,  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  descending  to  such  depths. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  episodes 

The  Battle  of  the   of    the    month    of    November    has 

Trusts.  been  the  fierce  battle  between  two 

great  Trusts — the  Soap  Trust  and 
the  Newspaper  Trust.  The  fun  of  the  thing  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that,  although  the  war  against  the 
Soap  Trust  was  waged  almost  entirely  by  the  News- 
paper Trust  in  its  own  interest,  the  deluded  British 
public  was  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  Newspaper  Trust.  If  the  Soap 
Trust  had  been  successfully  launched  it  would  have 
ived  in  advertising  alone  more  than  ;£i 00,000,  of 
^^  hich  more  than  half  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the 
great  newspaper  combine  which  the  late  Alfred 
Harmsworth  has  devoted  all  his  energies  to  build 
up.  This  gigantic  combine — far  more  dangerous 
and  insidious  than  the  Soap  Trust,  inasmuch  as  it 
works  secretly  and  deceives  the  public  by  palming 
off  the  Utterances  of  its  gramaphone  cylinders  as  if 
they  were  the  independent  utterances  of  public 
opinion — took  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of 
so  much  advertising  revenue.  But  instead  of  saying 
so  frankly  and  avf)\ving  the  reason  why  it  disliked 
the  Soap  Trust,  it  adopted  the  hypocritical  method 
of  attacking  Trusts  on  principle  and  denouncing 
practices  of  which  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  are  a  faint  milk-and-water  imitation  of  its  own: 
In  the  end,  the  Newspaper  Trust  triumphed  and 
the  advertising  revenue  of  the  gramaphone  press  is 
secure.  It  is  all  good  business,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
playing  it  a  little  too  low  down  upon  the  British 
public  to  ask  it  to  throw  up  its  hat  and  rejoice  over 
this  signal  victory  over  Trusts. 

I    have    no    intention    of    dwelling 
The  Epitaph        ^         ^j^^  j^^p^^     ^^^^  q£  ^^xe  con- 
on  the  '^  ^L .  1  ,  Ti 
South  African  War.   troversy  as  to  Chmese  labour.      It 
justifies,    and    more    than    justifies, 
the  warnings  which  we  addressed  in  vain  to  the  late 
Government  before  they  imported   a   single   China- 
man.     I   will   only  add   that   it   is   now   possible   to 


Tribuns.'} 

Raflect  ions. 
Old  age  PENSIONS:   "Ah,  if  I  was  only  active  enough  to 
make  a  disturbance,  I  might  get  some  attention." 

write  the  epitaph  of  the  South  African  War.     Its 
history  can  be  summed  up  in  three  words  : — 


JUDAS. 
1895-1899 


CAIN. 
1899-1902 


SODOM. 

1904-19::6. 


The  treachery  of  Judas  blossomed  into  the  homicide 
of  Cain,  and  both  brought  forth  their  natural  fruit 
in  the  horrors  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

_.    .  The    Premier    and    the    Chancellor 

The  Oo^vcj-nment     ^^    ^^^    Exchequer,     being    waited 

Old  Age  Pensions.  "PO"  by  an  influential  deputation 
last  month,  have  pledged  the 
Government  to  a  scheme  of  universal  old  age  pen- 
sions— "  subject  to  certain  well-understood  restric- 
tions." C.-B.  said  the  Government  was  only  pre- 
\ented  by  limits  of  time  and  money  from  acceding 
tri  their  request.  Mr.  Asquith  .said  the  Government 
regarded  the  question  as  one  of  extreme  urgency, 
and  declared  that  nothing  was  nearer  to  his  heart. 
"Limits  of  time  and  money  "  are,  however,  apt  to 
be  insuperable.  The  familiar  prayer,  "  Ye  gods, 
annihilate  both  time  and  space  and  make  two  lovers 
happy,"  is  not  often  answered.  Still  if  Ministers 
really  mean  what  they  say,  there  are  two  things 
which  must  be  done.  They  must  resolutely  .set 
on  foot  a  crusade  of  peace,  for  a  much  more 
serious  reduction  of  armaments  than  that  which 
has  yet  been  contemplated,  and  they  must  be- 
gin next  year  to  provide  old  age  pensions  for  all 
veterans  who  have  survived  eighty.  If  they  have 
not  money  enough  for  that,  let  them  pension  all 
centenarians.  It  does  not  matter  so  long  as  they 
make  a  beginning.  If  every  year  the  pensioners 
were  allowed  to  qualify  a  year  earlier — even  if  they 
began  with  centenarians  next  year — all  over  .sixty- 
five  would  be  drawing  pensions  in  1932.  The  In- 
ternational League  of  Peace  for  which  C.-B.  sighed 
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twelve  months  ago  is  the  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  effective  policy  of  social  reform. 

The  Kaiser,  who  ought  to  have 
The  Kaiser  been  born  a  journalist,  is  bt^ginning 
Interviewed.  to  chafe  against  the  unwritten  law 
which  forbids  the  publication  of 
interviews  with  Emperors.  Cardinal  Manning  always 
used  to  insist  that  not  only  were  sovereigns  sacro- 
sanct, but  that  their  representatives  should  also  be 
fenced  off  from  the  familiarity  of  the  interviewer. 
The  Kaiser,  however,  being  a  law  unto  himself,  last 
month  gave  [>ermission  to  a  Bavarian  poet,  drama- 
tist, and  journalist,  Dr.  I<udwig  Ganghofer  by  name, 
to  interview  him  for  the  Press.  The  interview, 
which  has  gone  the  round  of  the  Press,  justifies  the 
new  departure.  Henceforth  the  Kaiser  will  have 
another  means  of  expressing  himself  in  the  hearing 
of  the  public.  By  pageant,  by  ukase,  by  speeches, 
by  letters,  by  telegrams,  by  sermons — all  these  did 
not  suffice.  And  now  to  all  these  is  added  the  In- 
terview. But  does  the  Kaiser  in  his  dealings  with 
journalists  always  act  up  to  his  noble  dictum  that 
you  should  trust  all  men  until  you  prove  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  he  says,  that 
"  Whoever  is  mistrustful  commits  an  injustice  to- 
wards others  and  harms  himself,"  then  assuredly 
the  Kaiser  has  harmed  himself  considerably  by  ex- 
tending to  all  members  of  the  journalistic  craft  the 
suspicion  and  mistrust  with  which  one  of  oar  num- 
ber is  said  to  have  inspired  him  many  years  ago. 

The  Kaiser's  theme  when  discours- 

Anti- imperiaiism    ing  to  his  interviewer"  was  the  wis- 

!n  Germany.       dom  of  a  breezy  optimism;  but  he 

combined  with  it  a  rather  plaintive 
lamentation  over  the  injustice  of  the  cruel,  cruel 
world  which  would  not  even  "credit  him  with  any 
independence."  Although  he  is  an  optimist,  and 
intends  to  go  on  being  an  optimist  to  the  end  of 
his  days — his  Majesty  has  a  cheerful  confidence  in 
the  lasting  soundness  of  his  liver — he  is  distressed 
to  find  that  wherever  he  goes  people  are  suffering 
from  Reuhsverdrosscnheit,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  they  are  "fed  up"  on  Empire.  The 
full  soul  loatheth  the  honeycomb,  and  the  Germans 
of  to-day  feel  that  they  have  had  just  a  little  too 
much  of  Empire.  To  think  Imperially  is  all  very 
well  once  in  a  way;  but  to  breakast,  dine,  tea  and 
sup  off  Empire  while  the  household  goes  to  rack 
and  ruin  is  too  much  even  for  Germans.  It  was 
largely  ReichsvcrdrossenJieit  that  was  responsible  for 
the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  the  Balfour  ad- 
ministration. If  the  Kaiser  could  lay  his  hands  on 
another  "C-B."  he  might  find  it  well  to  let  the 
Empire  have  a  little  rest.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Germans  have  spent  ;^3o, 000,000  in  recent  years 
trying  to  found  a  Colonial  Empire,  which,  if  put 
up  to  auction  to-morrow  w^ould  hardly  find  a  bidder 
at  a  knock-out  price  of  ^^i 00,000. 


J'he  White  man's  burden  is  made 
Tlie  International    considerably    heavier    by    his    prac- 
Aborioines  ^^^*^     ^^    adding    drunkenness    and 

opium-smoking  to  the  vices  of  his 
aboriginal  wards.  By  way  of  reducing  this  unneces- 
sary addition  to  the  weight  which  Imperial  races 
have  to  carry,  the  International  Reform  Bureau  of 
Washington  has  been  labouring  for  some  years  to 
secure  an  international  interdict  upon  the  supply  of 
opium  and  alcohol  to  the  aboriginal  races  of  the 
world.  The  Rev.  Wilbur  F,  Crafts,  the  superin- 
tendent and  soul  of  the  movement,  has  been  lec- 
turing all  over  Britain  this  last  month  in  support  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau.  He  is  very  hopeful  that 
all  the  Governments  will  come  into  line  on  this 
subject.  He  was  at  Brussels  while  the  African  Con- 
ference was  sitting,  and  he  had  a  great  success  in 
impressing  Prohibitionist  principles  upon  its  mem- 
bers. Even  Germany  and  Portugul  are  now  in 
favour  of  higher  duties  on  trade  gin,  and  from  high 
duties  to  prohibition  there  is  but  a  step,  although 
it  is  a  rather  long  one.  China  at  last  seems  really 
anxious  to  deal  effectively  with  the  opium  scourge. 
I  wish  Dr.  Crafts  more  power  to  his  elbow.  He  is 
the  right  kind  of  international  missionary.  A  bom 
hustler,  he  does  not  let  any  grass  grow  under  his 
feet;  and  as  he  has  got  President  Roosevelt  at  his 
back,  he  seems  likely  to  secure  widespread  support 
for  his  proposal  that  England  and  America  should 
jointly  propose  to  all  civilised  Powers  a  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
and  opium  to  all  uncivilised  races. 


Morning  Leader.'] 

Beiton  to  BOEE:  "If  mischief-makers  would  only  let  ua 
alone  we'd  work  out  our  own  salvation,  and  between  us  rid 
th^  country  of  '  undesirables.'  " 

[Lord  Milner,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Wednes- 
day in  favour  of  his  pet  scheme  of  land  settlement,  contri- 
buted another  of  his  bitterly  partisan  utterances  based  on 
hostility  to  the  Boers.] 
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There  came  last  month  to  this 
The  Indians  in  countn"  two  Indians  from  the 
the  Transvaal.      Transvaal  to  remonstrate  with  Lord 

Elgin  against  the  new  ordinance 
which  the  Provisional  Government  has  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  lives  of  British  Indians 
in  the  Transvaal  as  degraded  and  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible.  Their  case  is  overwhelming.  We  went 
to  war  with  Paul  Kruger  because,  among  other 
things,  he  did  not  treat  British  Indian  subjects  as 
Aell  as  British  subjects  ought  to  be  treated.  Xo  sooner 
did  we  upset  Paul  Kruger  than  we  set  up  a  Govern- 
ment which  in  every  single  particular  treats  our 
British  Indian  subjects  worse  than  they  were  ever 
:reated  b\-  Ooni  Paul.  And  now  by  way  of  filling 
ip  the  cup  of  our  iniquity  the  I^egislative  Council, 
las  passed  an  ordinance  which  alters  the  law  of 
1885  for  the  worse  in  every  particular  and  reduces 
:ivilised  educated  British  Indian  subjects  to  a  lower 
evel  than  the  Kaffirs.  Of  course,  Lord  Elgin  can 
lever  allow  this  ordinance  to  come  into  effect.  It 
vill  be  suspended  until  the  subject  can  be  dealt  with 
inder  responsible  government.  But  what  superfluity 
)f  naughtiness  for  the  Legislative* Council  to  pass 
juch  an  ordinance  as  if  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
idding  a  final  demonstration  to  the  vast  accumula- 
ion  of  proofs  of  the  hypocritical  pretences  bv  which 
he  late  war  was  popularised  in  this  country !  The 
)ne  remedy  for  all  these-  oppressive  regulations 
lirected  again.st  Asiatics  is  to  pass  a  law  declaring 
hat  the  Jews  are  Asiatics.  There  would  be  no  more 
mti-Asiatic  ordinances  then  in  Jewburg. 

j^^  From    a    statement    published    last 

thodes'  .Scholars  "^o'lth  by  Dr.  Parkin,  on  behalf 
at  Oxford.  of  the  Rhodes  Trustees,  there  are 
now-  in  residence  at  Oxford  i6i 
Ihodes  scholars,  distributed  among  twentv  colleges, 
7  being  at  Balliol  and  13  each  at  Christ  Church 
ind  Worcester.  Of  the  161,  79  come  from  the 
Jnited  States,  although  five  States  failed  to  furnish 
L^  qualified  candidate  in  IQ04,  and  eight  in  190V 
Canada  sends  24,  Australia  18,  South  Africa  17, 
mv  Zealand.  Bermuda.  Xewfoundland  and  Jamaica 
;  each.  There  are  i  r  from  Germany,  who  onlv 
lold  their  scholarships  for  two  years.  The  Colonial 
cholars  have  distanced  the  Americans.  Mr.  H.  T. 
lose,  of  Quebec,  has  taken  the  Ireland  Scholarship, 
t'hile  Mr.  Behan,  of  Melbourne,  has  swept  the 
»oard  in  the  Law.  He  won,  among  other  things, 
he  Eldon  Law  Scholarship  of  j£20o  for  three  years. 
Imong  the  scholars  mentioned  as  having  won  dis- 
inctions  in  the  past  year  only  six  come  from  the 
Jnited  States,  five  from  South  Africa  and  the 
)ominion  of  Canada,  four  from  Australia,  two  from 
s'ew  Zealand.  The  next  qualifying  examination  is 
xed  for  January  T7th  and  i8th.  1Q07.  and  the 
ames  of  successful  ronip<^titors  must  be  notified  to 
he  Tru.st  before  April  15th.  If  as  much  pains  was 
aken  to  imbue  the  scholars  with  the  ideas  of  "the 


jiious  founder  "  as  there  is  to  select  the  best  men 
for  the  scholarships,  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Rhodes  would 
now  be  well  on  its  way  to  realisation. 

The   campaign   of   the    Suffragettes- 

A  Question  of      last     month     was     continued     with 

Ethics.  vigour.      One    episode    has    excited 

considerable  remark.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Cremer,  who,  although  he  has  been  twice  married, 
is  a  vehement  opponent  of  woman's  suffrage,  was- 
announced  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  International 
Arbitration  to  an  Ethical  Society  meeting  on  Sunday 
night  in  South  London.  Before  he  began  to  sjx^ak 
ten  ladies  mounted  the  platform  and  protested 
against  Mr.  Cremer  being  allowed  to  address  an 
Ethical  meeting  after  the  way  in  which  he  had  in- 
sulted womanhood  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  ground  of  protest  was  not  that  he  opposed 
woman's  suffrage.  It  was  because  in  doing  so  he 
selected  as  a  subject  for  public  jest  and  jape  the 
distinctive  disability  of  the  sex  to  which  no  pul)lic 
allusion  is  ever  allowed,  and  had  further  amused  the 
House  by  a  fancy  picture  of  a  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor seized  with  labour  pains  while  sitting  on  the 
Woolsack.  It  is  obvious  that  to  protest  that  this 
infringement  of  the  decencies  of  controversy  should, 
disqualify  its  author  from  addressing  an  Ethical 
meeting  is  a  very  different  thing  from  attempting  to 
deny  a  hearing  to  a  man  because  he  is  opposed  to 
woman's  suffrage.  The  ladies,  having  made  their 
protest,  and  having  had  their  vote  of  censure  re- 
jected by  the  meeting,  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Cremer 
free  to  deliver  his  lecture.  It  was  an  interesting 
reminder  that  however  much  some  men  may  dislike 
to  recognise  it,  when  women  come  into  politics  men 
must  learn  to  beha\e  themselves  decently  both  in 
speech  and  in  action.  If  they  do  not,  then  th-t:;y 
may  look  out  for  squalls. 

The  statement  made  last  month  as 
The  Assaults  on     ^^  th^  indecent  assaults  committed 

Suffragettes.  ""  ^""^  ""^  the  Suffragettes  bv  the 
men  who  ejected  them  from  Liberal 
meetings  at  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  has  been 
angrily  denied.  That,  of  course.  Men  who  would 
commit  such  an  offence  would  not  hesitate  to  deny 
it.  They  probably  calculated  upon  the  reluctance 
of  their  victims  to  say  anything  about  the  outrage 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  They  are  still 
chuckling  over  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  indecency 
of  their  offences,  they  need  not  fear  prosecution. 
Most  women — especially  young  women — would  rather 
suffer  their  brutalities  than  undergo  the  hideous 
ordeal  of  having  to  describe  publicly,  before  a  Court 
fu'l  of  men.  the  shameful  indignities  which  the^y 
suffered.  But  let  no  one  imagine  that  on  that 
account  they  will  persuade  anybody  that  there  was 
no  misconduct  on  their  part.  I  did  not  make  my 
charge  without  good  grounds,  and  while  entirely 
exonerating   the   re.sponsible   officials    of   any   com- 
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plicity  in  the  outrages,  the  fact  that  they  took  place 
is  unfortunately  as  indisputable  as  is  the  other  fact, 
that  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  the  victims 
properly  shrink  from  having  to  sa)  what  happened 
in  a  Police  Court.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
language  used  to  the  women  as  they  were  being 
carried  out  of  the  hall.  But  when  ladies  are  told 
that  they  ought  to  be  shut  up  all  night  in  a  "cell 
with  a  company  of  drunken  Guardsmen,  no  one  can 
be  surprised  if  some  of  the  brutes  who  thus  frankly 
ow'ned  their  desire  for  the  violation  of  the  Suf- 
fragettes should  have  done  a  little  indecent  mishajid- 
ling  on  their  own  account. 

There  is  so  seldom  any  good  news 

A  lady's  Ride       from  Morocco  that  it  is  with  a  sigh 

Across  Morocco,     of  relief  I  came  upon  the  news  that 

a  couple  of  English  (or  Irish)  ladies 
had  ridden  without  an  armed  escort  right  across  that 
distracted  Empire  in  the  month  of  October.  Mrs. 
Frances  Campbell,  who  has  often  contributed  to 
our  pages,  and  Mrs.  Mansel  Pleydell,  set  off  on 
horseback  from  Tangier  on  Octobeir  loth,  and  in 
ten  days,  riding  thirteen  hours  a  day,  they  arrived 
at  Fez.  No  ladies  have  ever  before  achieved  such 
a  feat.  They  had  four  servants.  At  one  point 
they  were  attacked  by  robbers  intent  upon  stealing 
their  mules,  but  fortunately  the  rascals  decamped 
without  their  booty.  The  accompanying  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Campbell  will  interest  our  readers. 
She  is  a  frail  slip  of  a  Avoman,  but  she  has  travelled 
far  and  wide,  and  has  made  for  herself  an  honour- 
able position  in  the  forefront  of  the  w'oman  jour- 
nalists of  the  world. 

One  of  the  minor  consequences  of 

The  Editors'  Visit   the  prolongation  of  the  Parliamen- 

to  India.      .    .taxy.  Session  to  the  eve  of  Christmas 

has  been  the  abandonment — I  hope 
only  the  postponement — of  the  visit  of  half-a-dozen 
representatives  of  our  new'spapers  to  India  as  the 
guests  of  the  Indian — not  the  Anglo-Indian — Press. 
The  project,  originally  set  forth  in  the  pages  of 
the  Indian  World,  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm, 
and  a  programme  was  mapped  out,  by  which  the 
British  journalists  would  have  spent  six  weeks  in  a 
m^ost  interesting  tour  through  the  three  Presidencies. 
We  were  to  have  sailed  at  the  end  of  November 
and  returned  at  the  middle  of  February.  Nothing 
could  have  exceeded  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
Indian  newspapers  took  up  the  idea,  and  I  am 
personally  as  much  surprised  as  I  have  been  de- 
lighted by  the  warmth  of  the  hospitality  offered  to 
the  British  party.  Unfortunately,  with  the  crisis 
between  Lords  and  Commons  at  its  height,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  all  to  leave  the  country,  and  un- 
less we  had  left  at  the  end  of  November  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us  to  reach  Calcutta  in 
•time  for  the  Congress.  So  with  many  regrets  on 
both   sides  the   visit  had   to  be   abandoned — let  us 


Mrs.  Frances  Campbail. 

hope  only  to  be  revived  another  year.  Note,  by 
the  way,  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  my  presiding  over  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress. There  is  nothing  in  it.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  I  was  invited  to  go  out  to  preside  over  the  Con- 
gress. I  declined.  This  year  the  subject  has  never 
been  mooted. 

According  to  the  Englishman,  "  Mr. 

Tlie  future  of      Stead's     views     as    to    the    better 

India.  government  of  India  were  that  the 

country  should  be  made  largely 
autonomous  under  the  rule  of  Indian  rajahs."  Mr. 
Stead  read  this  news  with  some  surprise,  not  being 
awMre  that  he  had  ever  ventured  to  express  any 
such  opinion.  Still  more  surprising  is  the  story 
put  about  by  the  Pioneer  that  Mr.  Morley  is  con- 
templating the  creation  of  a  Bengal  kingdom  under 
a  Nepal  prince,  who  is  to  be  allowed  to  bring  with 
him  an  armed  force  of  45,000  men.  Compare  these 
announcements  with  Zadkiel's  forecast  for  1907  : — 

April.— The  entry  of  Mars  into  Capriporn,  the  sign  ruling 
India,  Mexico,  and  Greece,  is  fraught  with  trouble  for 
these  countries.  ...  A  most  important  epoch  for  India 
is  now  inaugurated.  Let  the  British  Government  and  the 
Viceroy  accept  this  serious  warning  that  a  great  crisis  is 
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it  hand.  A  wave  of  fanaticism  will  soon  surge  far  and 
fide  over  Hindostan.  Precautions  must  he  taken  accord- 
ngly,   or   the   consequences  will  be  appalling. 

^  correspondent  in  India,  writing  on  the  Pioneer  s 
tory,  says : — 

Nepal  has  already,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  adopted 
Dnsv-ription,  and  is  putting  as  far  as  her  military  and 
nancial  resources  will  allow,  every  male  through  the  mili- 
ary mill.  Formerly  our  Gurkhas  enlisted  for  a  pension; 
,ow  they  only  serve  for  three  years  and  return  to  Nepal, 
o  really  our  twenty  Gurkha  regiments  are  nurseries  for 
he  Nepal  army.  How  long  do  you  think  we  shall  continue 
o  hold  India  with  100,000  of  the  most  martial  race  in 
idia  perfectly   trained   and  equipped  in  Nepal? 

While  we  ar.-  training  the  Gurkhas, 
Gruesome  Tiger   we   are — or    rather    we    have    been 
Story.  since   Lord   Curzon's  time — depriv- 

ing the  natives  on  one  side  of  the 
v^epal  frontier  of  the  firearms  which  they  need  to 
lefend  themselves  against  wild  beasts.  A  corres- 
)ondent  writes  me  as  follows  concerning  the  result 
tf  this  interdict: — 

An  estate  called  Mayavati,  fifteen  miles  from  Nepal,  is 
low  being  ravaged  by  one,  some  say  two,  man-eating  tigers. 
n  three  months  twenty  women  of  this  village  have  been 
nown  to  have  been  killed  and  eaten.  Tliere  are  probably 
)thers  of  whose  fate  nothing  is  known.  Owing  to  the  tak- 
ng  away  or  the  guns  from  the  headmen  of  the  villages 
swing,  1  think,  to  Curzon's  orders),  the  place  is  becoming 
he  haunt  of  bears,  leopards,  wolves,  and  the  fiercer  carni- 
rores.  The  people  are  absolutely  defenceless.  Appeals  to 
he  Commissioner  of  the  District  elicit  no  response.  Nay, 
t  would  even  seem  as  if  the  Government  wished  the  place 
/O  be  given  over  to  the  wild  beasts.  A  young  Englishman 
■ecently  shot  two  leopards  there,  which  were  a  peril  to  the 
countryside.  When  he  applied  for  a  reward  for  killing  dan- 
jerous  carnivores,  the  Commissioner  replied  by  asking  him 
:o  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  heavily  fined  for  kill- 
ing wild  animals  without  a  special  x>ermit!  In  one  case 
\  whole  village  pursued  a  tiger  for  two  miles,  shouting  and 
?toning,  to  make  him  drop  a  woman  he  had  seized.  He 
\i,\   an  pt    last,   but  sh<>   was  lieadless. 

To   judge    from    a    very    interesting 

Tee  Libraries  in   debate  which  took  place  last  month 

Ireland.  in    the     board-room     of    Newcastle 

West  Union,  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
freland  must  be  reckoned  among  the  opponents  of 
Free  Libraries.  Monsignor  Hallinan,  who  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Union  accompanied  by  two 
:urates,  and  armed  with  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
Logue,  strongly  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Free 
Libraries  Act  in  the  interest  of  the  faith  and  morals 
of  his  flock,  of  which  he  was  responsible  to  the 
Bi.shop  of  the  Diocese.  The  education,  he  said, 
was  denominational,  and  their  libraries  should  also 
be  denominational.  If  they  wanted  suitable  and 
safe  reading,  let  them  .support  the  Catholic  Truth 
Societv,  and  found  parochial  libraries.  "  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  was  impossible  Catholics  and 
Prote.stants  ooukl  agree  as  to  the  fitness  or  other- 
wise of  books  for  Public  Libraries."  Besides  as 
Irishmen   and   Catholics  he  adjured   them  to  have 


nothing  to  do  with  an  institution  which  was  not 
only  founded  on  undenominational  principles,  but 
which  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  evil  from  a  fetid 
source  over  the  half-educated  young  people  of  the 
land.  In  the  three  Catholic  cities  which  had  Free 
Libraries.  87  of  the  books  read  were  fiction — and 
what  fiction?  Only  5  per  cent,  of  it  was  written  by 
Irish  or  Anglo-Irish  authors.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
was  written  by  English,  Scotch  and  American 
novelists,  whose  heroes  and  heroines  set  aside  the 
restraints  of  the  moral  law.  So  the  Free  Library 
being  thus  denounced  with  bell,  book  and  candle 
as  an  instrument  for  the  Anglicisation  of  the  Irish 
and  the  corruption  of  morals,  was  banished  from 
Newcastle  West  bv  3-;  votes  to   lo. 


The  Hague 
Conference. 


\o  date  has  l)een  fixed  as  yet  tor 
the  meeting  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence. The  Russian  Government  is 
still  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  two 
or  tiiree  Powers,  as  to  the  most  convenient  season, 
but  it  is  probable  it  will  meet  again  on  May  i8th. 
the  Emperor's  birthday.  It  is  hoped  that  all  the 
Powers,  our  own  included,  are  busily  engaged  in 
those  preliminary  studies  which  are  indispensable  if 
real  work  is  to  be  done.  It  is  understood  that  our 
Government  is  anxious  to  raise  the  question  of  an 
arrest  or  a  reduction  of  armaments,  but  it  is  broadly 
hinted  that  Germany  will  not  take  part  in  the  Con- 
ference if  the  subject  is  mooted.  As  it  is  not  of 
the  slightest  use  mooting  any  subject  on  which  there 
is  no  chance  of  agreement,  everything  depends  upon 
whether  an  understanding  can  be  arrived  at  between 
Berlin  and  London  on  this  subject.  If  it  is  im- 
possible, then  this  item  had  much  better  be  stricken 
out  of  the  agenda.  There  is  plenty  to  do  without 
that.  First,  there  is  the  declaration  that  any  Power 
making  war  without  first  availing  themselves  of  the 
Nelidoff  proposition  in  the  existing  Convention — by 
which  would-be  belligerents  follow  the  example  of 
duellists,  and  place  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  seconds 
before  proceeding  to  extremities,  or  without  submit- 
ting the  question  in  dispute  to  a  Commission 
d'Engue/e — should  be  considered  as  a  hos/is  humaini 
generis,  subjected  to  a  kind  of  secular  excommunica- 
tion, denied  the  privilege  of  raising  loans  in  the 
foreign  market,  and  in  every  other  way  treated  as  an 
outlaw  and  enemy  of  civilisation.  Secondly,  there  is 
the  proposal  to  institute  a  Peace  Budget  in  every 
country  for  the  active  promotion  of  international  fra- 
ternity and  the  removal  of  prejudice  and  misunder- 
standings which  lead  to  war.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  proposals  before  the  Con- 
ference. For  it  imposes  upon  the  Governments  the 
duty  of  making  an  active  propaganda  of  peace  and 
goodwill  among  their  subjects,  and  of  appropriating 
a  small  definite  percentage  of  their  naval  and  mili- 
tary budgets  for  the  promotion  of  those  friendly 
feelings  between  peoples  which  would  render  it  un- 
neces.sarv  to  use  either  armies  or  navies. 
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NIUE   ISLAND    AND    ITS    HAT    INDUSTRY. 


By  Ronald  Buchanan. 


Of  the  sixteen  Pacific  Islands  annexed  to  New 
Zealand  in  1901,  the  largest  is  Niue,  better  known, 
perhaps,  as 
.Savage  Island, 
the  name  given 
to  it  by  Captain 
Cook  in  conse- 
quence of  the 
reception  ac- 
corded to  him 
when  he  land- 
ed at  Opahi  in 
1774.  The  area 
of  the  island  is 
exactly  100 
square  "^  miles. 
In  point  of 
productiveness 
however,  it 
cannot  com- 
pare with  such 
an  island  as 
Rarotonga, 
with  its  rich 
mountain 
valleys  and 
a  1 1  u  vial  flats. 
For  Niue  is 
entirely  a  coral 
island.  It  is 
apparently  the 
result  of  two 
distinct  up- 
heavals, for  in 
general  config- 
uration it  takes 
the  form  of 
two  terraces, 
the  one  abou 
90  feet  and  the 
other  about 
220  feet  above 
sea  level.  What 
was  once  a 
fringing  reef  is 
now  the  lower 
terrace,  on 
which  most  of 
the  villages  are 
situated.  Niue 
is  for  the  most 


Photo.2 


Anchorage  at  Aiofi,  Niue. 


obtrudes   itself  everywhere,   but  in  the  crevices  and 
hollows  it  has  decomposed  into  a  fairly  rich  soil,  and 

in  the  centre  of 
the  island, 
where  decom- 
position has, 
perhaps,  been 
greatest,  the 
rock  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of 
red  earth.  But 
notwithstand- 
ing its  rocky 
character,  Niue 
has  a  rich 
growth  of  the 
usual  tropical 
vegetation,  and 
large  trees  are 
found — a  spe- 
cies of  ebony 
among  them — 
some  of  which 
run  up  to  150 
feet  in  height, 
and  measure 
five  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Cocoa- 
nut  palms  are 
plentiful,  and 
the  manufac- 
ture of  copra  is 
one  of  the 
staple  indus- 
tries of  the 
island.  Fungus 
is  also  exported 
in  large  quanti- 
ties. 

But  it  is  with 
the  manufac- 
ture of  hats 
that  I  wish 
principally  to 
deal.  This  is 
Niue's  distinc- 
tive industry. 
During  1905 
hats  to  the 
number  o 
6066    dozen 


[O.    A.    Read. 


part  unploughable,  and  it  is  said,  with  a  grea  deal  of 
truth,  that  the  most  serviceable  implement  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  island  is  the  crowbar.     The  coral  rock 


were  exported,  the  output  for  the  June  quarter 
being  no  less  than  3418  dozen.  For  1904  also 
the  export  exceeded  6000  dozen.     The  greater  por- 
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[C.  F.  Maxwell. 
"  Fa"  Growing  Among  Cocoanut  Palms. 


ion  of  the  trade  is  with  Auckland,  from  which  all 
)arts  of  the  colony  are  supplied  ;  but  considerable 
lumbers  ,pf  hats  are  exported  to  Tonga,  Samoa,  and 
larotonga.  So  far,  no  very  extensive  trade  has 
►oen  done  with  Australia,  which  is  somewhat  sur- 
irising,  as  one  would  imagine  that  there,  if  any- 
/l?cre,  there  would  be  a  large  and  growing  demand 
t>r  hats  of  the  Niue  typ>e.  Probably  they  are  not 
et  sufficiently  known.  If  that  be  so,  this  article 
lay  help  to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
The  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Niue 
als  is  the  leaf  of  the  pandanus,  or  screw  pir?, 
ailed  by  the  natives  fa.  In  both  foliage  and  fruit 
:  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  pineapple,  and 
O'T  this  reason  the  pineapple,  which  is  a  compara- 
ively  recent  intrnduction  into  Niue,  is  also  known 
s  fa  among  the  people.  The  plant  grows  plenti- 
uUy  throughout  the  island,  and,  like  the  New  Zea- 
and  flax,  the  crop  seems  to  be  improved  by  cut- 
ing.  A  coarse  variety  of  pandanus  is  indigenous 
n  Niue,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mats, 
tc,  as  well  as  for  thatching  the  neat  coral  dwell- 
igs  of  the  natives.  The  finer  quality  of  fa,  from 
I'hich  hats  and  baskets  are  made,  was  introduced 
rom  other  islands  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is 
eing  extensively  planted  in  the  localities  most  suit- 
d  to  its  growth.     The  lower  leaves  of  the  plant  are 


cut  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development,  and 
after  being  scraped  with  a  blunt  knife  or  similar 
instrument,  are  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  then 
split  up  into  fibres  of  the  necessary  fineness,  which, 
when  thoroughly  seasoned,  are  ready  for  the  pro- 
cess of  plaiting.  It  is  important  that  the  leaves 
be  cut  at  the  right  stage.  The  greenish  tinge  some- 
times noticeable  in  Niue  hats  is  due  to  the  use  of 
insufficiently  matured  leaves.  It  is  necessary,  also, 
to  see  that  the  requisite  degree  of  growth  has  not 
been  exceeded; 

The  Niue  women  are  all  more  or  less  skilful 
plaiters,  and  many  of  them  are  remarkably  expert. 
If  they  could  be  induced  to  use  the  real  Panama 
grass  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  produce  a  very 
superior  article.  The  experiment  has  been  tried, 
supplies  of  grass  having  been  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  local  traders,  but  it  has  been  only  mod- 
erately successful.  The  making  of  a  Panama  hat 
ii  a  slow  and  difficult  undertaking.  It  takes  from 
ten  days  to  a  month  or  more  to  complete  one  good 
specimen.  The  Niue  woman  knows  that  she  will 
receive  from  7s.  to  los.  for  her  work,  and  her  com- 
mercial instincts  are  sufficiently  keen  for  her  to 
understand  that  this  is  not  good  business,  since  she 
can  turn  out  six  ordinary  trade  hats  of  the  Niue 
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Niue  Girl  Cutt'ng  "  Fa." 
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type  in  a  wcekj  and  be 
paid  at  the  rate  ot  is. 
each  tor  them.  More- 
over the  Panama  has  to 
be  woven  under  some- 
what trying  conditions  if 
^ood  work  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. Every  fibre  must 
be  kept  thoroughly 
moist  to  ensure  the  ne- 
cessary degree  of  pHa- 
bility,  and  this  involves 
working  in  the  rain,  or 
■during  the  night,  when 
the  air  is  humid.  Some 
of  the  South  American 
Indians  do  their  plaiting 
in  water,  but  this, 
though  no  doubt  a  very 
effective  plan,  is  hard- 
ly one  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  native 


Photo.'] 


Hatmaking,    Nluc.      Finished  Article  In    Foregroundi 


[C.   F.  Maxwell. 


mind  for  general  adoption.  The  Niue  women, 
when  making  Panamas,  have  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty tolerably  well  by  working  in  the  caves  which 
abound  all  round  the  coast  of  the  island,  where  the 
air  is  moist  and  cool,  but  they  have  found  the  work 
tedious  and  uncongenial.  The  fibre  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  work  than  is  the  local  fa  under  equal  condi- 
tions, and  the  texture  of  the  Panama  is  generally 
much  finer  than  that  of  the  Niue  hat.  The  work  is 
laborious,  prolonged,  and  not  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive, and  for  these  reasons  the  Niue  women  prefer 
to  confine  their  operations  to  the  local  material. 
Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  with  the  im- 
ported grass,  however,  and  some  of  the  Panamas 
made  in  Niue  have  been  declared  by  competent 
traders  to  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  Indian  or  French 


article,  except,  perhaps,  in  point  of  whiteness.  The 
Niueans,  apparently,  have  not  yet  mastered  the  art 
of  bleaching  as  practised  by  the  French  manufac- 
turer. 

In  making  a  Niue  hat,  also,  a  certain  degree  of 
moisture  is  essential  to  good  results,  but  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  fa  in  this  respect  is  not  so  great  as 
with  the  JPanama  grass.  In  dull  or  damp  weather 
the  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  open,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph ;  but  on  dry  davs 
the  weavers  seek  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  coral 
caverns  already  referred  to.  It  is  there,  indeed, 
that  most  of  the  work  is  done,  and  day  after  day, 
when  trade  is  brisk,  companies  of  happy,  simple- 
minded  girls  wend  their  way  to  their  rocky  work- 
rooms,  their   laughter  mingling  with   the  ceaseless 
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Resident  Oommleslonep,  Niue  (Mr.  C.  F.  Maxwell),  Visiting  a  Steamer  at  Alofl  Anchorage. 


[O.  H.  Mtad. 
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Captain  Cook's  Landing  Place  at  Opahl,  Nlue. 


[S.    Percy   Smith. 
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Schoolhouse  at  Alofl,  Nlue. 
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surging  of  the  great  ocean,  and  there,  in  the  dim 
light  and  the  cool,  damp  air,  the  nimble  fingers 
and  the  busy  tongues  set  to  work,  and  so,  weaving 
and  gossiping,  these  dusky  daughters  of  Eve  pass 
their  days  pleasantly  enough.  When  the  plaiting  is 
completed  the  hats  are  sold  to  the  local  traders, 
who  dry  them  thoroughly  in  the  sun  before  pack- 
ing for  export. 

At  the  present  time  the  hat  industry  of  Niue  is 
quiet,  the  large  output  of  the  past  year  or  two  hav- 
ing apparently  somewhat  overstocked  the  market. 
It  may  take  some  little  time  for  matters  to  adjust 
themselves,  but  a  revival  is  sure  to  come  before 
long,  and  meanwhile  the  native  women  are  "  keef>- 


is  no  reason  why  the  island  hat  may  not  yet  prove 
a  fair  rival  to  the  famed  Panama.  It  may  never  be 
made  quite  so  fine  in  texture  or  so  white  in  colour 
as  the  foreign  article,  but  it  should  be  possible  to 
bring  it  sufficiently  near  in  both  these  particulars 
to  popularise  it  for  ordinary  town  wear.     Up  to  the 
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Cocoanut  Palms,  Niue. 


10.    A.    Read. 


ing  their  hands  in."  The  industry  is  but  in  its 
infancy.  Much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cating the  natives  to  a  more  careful  selection  of 
their  material  and  the  adoption  of  a  greater  variety 
of  style.  With  some  such  improvement  in  meth- 
ods, and  the  opening  of  fresh  markets,  the  manu- 
facture of  Niue  hats  should  take  an  important  place 
among  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  colonies.     There 


present  it  has  not  attained  to  this  distinction  to  any 
extent  except  among  the  ladies,  by  whom  it  has 
been  used  in  large  numbers,  converted  by  a  little 
womanly  manipulation  into  a  most  becoming,  as 
Avell  as  distinctly  serviceable,  head-dress.  For 
country  wear,  however,  it  would  be  hard  to  excel 
it.  Light,  cool,  and  marvellously  durable,  they  are 
in  use  to-day  in  every  part  of  New  Zealand. 


Next  Month  a  Special  Article  on  TattersalTs 
and  its  Many-sided  Iniquities  will  appear. 


lifrieir    'if    HeiicirK,    1/3/07. 


THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS  IN  QUEENSLAND. 


By  Thomas  Parker. 


The  deportation  now  going  on  of  some  thousiU^d^ 
of  Kanakas  from  Queensland  to  their  former  homes 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  forms  an  interesting  inci- 
dent in  the  evolution  of  a  "  white  Australia.'  Their 
numbers  have  been  so  few,  somewhere  about  6000 
in  all,  and  spread  over  such  an  immense  territory, 
that  the  question  of  a  race  problem  being  created 
bv  their  presence  has  np\-or  been  regarded  seritxislv. 


cultivation.  Many  absurd  stories  have  been  told  of 
the  bringing  over  of  these  people  to  Queensland, 
and  hints  have  been  made  of  the  system  l^ing  a 
kind  of  slavery,  all  without  any  foundation.  The 
"  toys  "  were  engaged  at  their  homes  to  come  to 
Queensland  to  work  for  a  term  of  years,  and  their 
employers  were  to  provide  liberally  for  them  on  the 
vov;>ge   ;ind   for  their  return,   as  well   as   ])av  them 


A    Kanakas   Home   in    Queensland. 
The  owner  at  the  garden  gate. 


HOW  THE  KANAKAS  CAME. 

It  was  the  exigencies  of  the  sugar  industry  which 
brought  these  people  to  our  shores.  Unlike  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  immigrants,  whose  advent 
amongst  us  has  been  of  the  nature  of  uninvited 
guests,  the  islanders  only  came  when  they  were  sent 
for.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  our  sugar  growers  of  the 
past  generation  thought  cultivating  sugar  cane  was 
only  fit  for  blackfellows,  and  they  turned  to  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  for  labour  suited  to  tropical 


during  their  stay.  All  this  has  been  carried  out 
under  careful  government  supervision,  and  the  whole 
business,  so  far,  has  had  no  taint  of  slavery  or  in- 
justice. On  the  contrary,  the  people  most  concerned, 
the  Islanders,  as  well  as  their  employers,  have  been 
so  satisfied  that  these  people  have  generally  chosen 
to  remain  after  their  agreements  ex])ired,  and  have 
V)een  received  as  permanent  settlers.  It  is  true  that, 
liefore  the  introduction  of  government  supervision 
many  years  ago,  some  irregularities  occurred  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  bringing  over  of  the  Islanders  to 
Queenshmd,  but  anytliing  of  this  kind  has  long 
since  disappeared.  They  must  also  have  been  ex- 
ceptional instances,  as  I  have  never  heard  of  them 
from  the  older  people  who  were  im[)orted  in  the 
early  days.  For  a  long  time,  -however,  the  careful 
superintendence  by  government  officials  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  labourers,  has  effectually 
removed  all  chance  of  unfairness  or  irregularity  in 
the  employment  of  Pacific  Island  labour. 


bailing  from  our  shores.  They  have  been,  generally 
speaking,  law-abiding,  sober,  contented,  most  indus- 
triou,s  and  frugal.  Many  of  them,  I  know,  have  re- 
spectable deposits  in  the  savings  bank.  What  in- 
duced them  to  consent  to  ccmie  to  Australia,  unless 
it  was  a  love  of  adventure,  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  say.  They  left  their  happy  isles  where 
their  j^ople  live  on  yams,  potatoes  and  sugar  cane, 
and  where  the  labour  of  a  few  days  is  sufficient, 
with  their  fertile  soil,  to  provide  food  for  a  whole 
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Five   Kanaka  Matrons  at   Settlement   near   Rockhampton  | 

Mrs.  Lowe,  in  centre  of  group,  owns  the  cottage  in  the  background. 


THEIR   USEFUL   WORK   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

Some  have  come  from  the  Loyalty  islands,  others 
from  the  Solomons  or  the  New  Hebrides,  and,  as  a 
whole,  they  have  been  useful  in  opening  up  and  cul- 
tivating a  large  portion  of  the  rich  lands  in  Queens- 
land which  are  adapted  to  the  sugar  cane.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  questions  whether  it  was  desir- 
able to  introduce  coloured  labo'ur  at  all,  or  whether 
such  labour  is  cheaper  than  that  of  white  men,  it  is 
a  fact  that  these  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands  have 
served  a  useful  purpose,  and  they  deserve  a  word 
of  kindly  commendation,  those  of  them  who  are  now 


year.  Why  should  they  have  left  such  homes  for  a 
life  of  continuous  toil  ?  As  Byron  graphically  pic* 
tuies  the  life  of  their  forefathers:  — 

They  knew  no  higher,  sought  no  happier  state, 
Had  no  fine  instinct  of  superior  joys. 
Why  should  they  toil  to  make  the  earth  bring  forth, 
When  without  toil  she  gave  them  all  they  wanted? 

There  is  something  in  the  presence  of  these  Poly- 
nesians in  .Australia  which  reminds  us  of  what  is 
still  the  mystery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  left 
its  marks  in  a  strange  way  upon  Easter  Island. 
There  are  the  wonderful  remains  of  some  people  who 
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must  have  lived  there  many  agea  ^  .^.-.  That 
island  contains  remains  of  stone  houses,  sculptured 
stones,  gigantic  stone  images.  There  are  also  paint- 
ings of  figures  of  birds,  geometiical  figures,  and  a 
statue  was  found  which  has  been  removed  to  the 
British  Museum.  Perhaps  these  Islanders  have  had 
a  civilised  ancestry  sujxjrior  to  our  own.  *  This  mys- 
tery is  worthy  of  more  research  by  anthropologists 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

What,  then,  led  these  people  to  consent  to  come 
over  to  Australia?    Was  it  a  longing  after  this  pre 


islands,  and  their  educational  and  rewgious  sur- 
roundings have  helped  them  to  advance  a  few  stages 
in  the  scale  of  civilised  life.  In  a  district  like  Cen- 
tral Qut-ensland  particularly,  where  many  of  them, 
after  fulfilling  their  agreements  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions, have  found  employment  as  gardeners,  or  have 
bought  land  of  their  own,  the  home  of  the  Kanaka 
in  many  instiUice.^  is  quite  a  desirable  little  property. 
Fortunately  in  Queensland — a  fact  very  little  known 
in  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth — there  is 
an  abundance  of  coastal  land  of  wonderful  fertilitv 


Three   Generations. 
Grandmother,  Christiana  Nelson;   her  daughter,  Minnie  Willie;   aon-in-law,  Sam    wiUie;    and  5  grandchildren. 


i.istoric  civilisation  of  theirs  which  it  has  been  sur- 
mised they  have  lost?  Or  was  it  that,  having  been 
taught  the  ways  of  a  Christian  civilisation  by  the 
missionaries,  they  were  curious  to  see  what  a  Chris- 
tian country  was  like? 

THJETB   HOME    LIFE   IN    QUEENSLAND. 

In  the  illustrations  some  glimpses   are  given  of 

the  life  of  the    Kanakas    in    Queensland.     On  the 

sugar  ])lantations  they  have  been  provided  with  a 

style  of  living  in  advance  of  that  of  their  native 


procurable  at  a  nominal  price.  So  it  happens  that 
a  few  acres  of  volcanic  soil,  as  prolific  as  that  of 
his  own  island,  can  be  secured  by  the  Kanaka  for 
a  trifling  sum.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  them 
have  been  settled  for  forty  years  in  Queensland, 
with  its  rich  lands  and  splendid  climate,  and  that 
many  of  them  cling  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
The  ])icture  of  our  artist  showing  three  generations 
of  one  Kanaka  family,  two  generations  of  whom  are 
Australian-born,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 
Then  these  people  have  been  no  loafers  or  out- 
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■asts  from  Australian  life,  but  have  always  been  in- 
lustrious  and  self-sustaining.  In  the  little  settlement 
•of  their  own,  near  Rockhampton,  "  the  boys,"  as  they 
.axe  called,  are  proud  of  their  little  church  building, 
erected  entirely  at  their  own  cost.  It  is  regularly 
lused  for  their  meetings  during  the  week,  whilst  on 
Sundays  many  of  them  who  are  adherents  and  com- 
municants attend  the  churches  of  the  locality ;  their 
children  also  are  found  in  the  day  schools  of  the 
State,  and  have  a  smartness  and  intelligence  little 
short  of  white  Australian  children. 


That  was  the  piteous  appeal  of  tlie  Kanaka  to  Aus- 
tralian Christians,  and  one  which  was  bound  to  find 
a  response  from  every  citizen  who  values  the  good 
name  of  Australia.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  humane 
recommendations  of  the  Queensland  Government, 
the  more  brutal  clauses  of  the  legislation  have  been 
set  aside  or  toned  down.  Instead  of  wholesale  de- 
portation, which  would  have  involved  many  of  these 
unoffending  people  in  untold  misery  through  cruel 
separation  from  their  friends,  or  liability  to  death 
at  the  hands  of  unfriendly  islanders,  provision  has 


The   Kanaka  Mission  Church  at  the  Rockhampton   Settlement. 

The  leader,  with  hie  Bible,  is  in  the  foreground. 


THE   OBJECTION   TO   BE   KICKED   OUT. 

The  legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
raised  a  bitter  cry  from  the  South  Sea  Islanders  in 
<5ueensland  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Said  one 
of  them  to  me  some  months  ago  on  that  matter:  — 
'*'  You  tell  us  God  came  down  to  the  world  not  for 
the  rich  man  only,  but  for  the  poor  as  well.  This 
IS  what  the  English  Bible  say,  this  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish people  believe.  Why  then,  they  should  do  what 
the  isible  tells  them.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  we 
are  to  be  kicked  away  from  Queensland  like  dogs  !" 


been  made,  on  the  recommendation  sent  from 
Queensland,  for  the  exemption  from  deportation  of 
several  classes  of  the  Kanakas.  These  are  chiefly 
the  children  who  have  been  attending  the  schools  of 
the  State,  the  old  and  infirm,  those  who  have  re- 
sided 20  vears  in  Queensland,  or  are  married  to 
women  belonging  to  an  island  other  than  their  own. 
In  this  latter  case,  if  the  husband  or  wife  had  been 
sent  to  an  island  to  which  they  did  not  belong,  they 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives,  and 
the  first  legislation  for  deportation  presented  only 
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the  other  alternative  of  separating  them  from  each 
otlier.  Another  reasonable  exemption  is  made  of 
those  who  have  acquired  freehold  land — and  in 
some  instances  leasehold  property — in  the  State. 

Under  the  revised  arrangements  deportation  is 
being  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  One  of 
cur  illustrations  shows  a  group  of  Kanakas  on  board 
the  steamer  at  Brisbane  which  is  to  carry  them  to 
thtir  island  homes.  They  are  mostly  young  i)eople 
who  have  not  been  many  years  in  Australia,  and 
have  been  sent  on  from  different  parts  of  Queens- 
land.     Of   the    134    Kanakas   in   the   Rockhampton 


lranii)le  on  them.  It  is  futile  to  say  the  deportation 
of  the  Kanakas  was  not  intended  to  be  other  thari 
humane.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Commonwealth 
legislation  was  inhuman,  and  its  literal  administra- 
tion would  have  branded  Australia  as  unfit  to  be 
the  trustee  of  the  rights  of  a  people  weaker  than 
themselves.  One  of  the  Islanders  said  to  a  leading 
promoter  of  the  deportation  legislation,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Queensland,  "  Why  dont  you  send  every 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  from  Australia?  Why 
do  vou  treat  us  only  in  this  cruel  way  ?  I  tell  you 
why  :  it  is  because  we  have  no  powder  and  shot." 


Kanakas    Returning   to    Their   Homes   in    the   South    Sea   Islands. 


district,  only  twenty-three  are  found  liable  to  depor- 
tation under  the  altered  arrangements,  and  of  these 
twenty-three  five  are  married  to  women  who  did  not 
come  from  the  same  island  as  their  husbands,  and 
are  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  land  both  on  the  same  island. 

The  whole  incident  has  a  lesson  which  it  would 
hi  well  for  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  to  study. 
It  is,  that  even  the  most  defenceless  people  have 
their  rights,   and  no  Parliament  should  attempt  to 


The  threatened  injustice  has,  however,  been 
averted,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  Queensland 
Government,  following  upon  the  recommendations 
of  a  Royal  Commission  who  visited  all  the  Kanaka 
settlements  in  the  State  to  inquire  into  the  subje<:t. 
The  deportation  is  being  carried  out  humanely,  the 
Kanaka  incident  is  likely  to  end  satisfactorily,  and, 
fortunately,  our  "White  Australia"  policy,  with  all 
its  advantages,  will  not  bear  the  blot  of  cruelty  or 
injustice. 
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WHAT    ABOUT    THE    LORDS  ? 


VARIOUS    SPECULATIONS    COLLECTED    BY    A   LOUNGER    IN    THE    LOBBY. 


During  the  whole  of  last  month  the  precincts  of 
I'arliament  House,  Westminster,  have  been  full  of 
strange  and  unaccustomed  figures..  Peers  have  been 
swept  up  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom 
iind  huddled  into  the  House  of  Lords — to  many  one 
of  the  most  unfamiliar  places  in  London.  Bishops 
in  their  quaint  gaiters,  looking  like  grotesque  sur- 
vivals from  an  earlier  and  less  graceful  world,  flut- 
tered in  and  out  of  the  Lobby.  It  was  like  a  great 
drive  when  the  coverts  are  full  of  birds  just  before 
the  guns  begin  to  shoot,  and  to  some  at  least  of 
the  loiterers  in  the  Lobby  the  analogy  seemed  exact 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  Empire  so  in- 
teresting at  such  times  of  political  crisis  as  the 
outer  Lobby,  which  lies  midway  between  the  Lords 
and  Commons.  Here,  in  this  neutral  ground,  to 
which,  if  you  are  not  a  Suffragette,  admission  is 
gained  by  any  one  who  alleges  that  he  wishes  to 
meet  any  member  of  Parliament  whose  name  he 
ma\'  happen  to  remember,  you  can  sit  or  stand 
watching,  as  from  some  enchanted  coign  of  van- 
tage, the  ebb  and  flow^  of  politics  and  politicians. 
Ministers  hurry  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords. 
Bishops  and  Peers  stroll  through  on  their  way  from 
the  debates.  A  miscellaneous  but  ever-shifting 
crowd,  chiefly  of  men,  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
barriers  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the  inner  Lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  time  to  time 
Members  emerge  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
some  constituent,  and  the  sonorous  voice  of  the 
policeman  is  heard  summoning  the  man  from  the 
Avaiting  throng.  Most  of  the  comfortable  seats  are 
occupied  by  people  waiting  patien«-iv  for  their  chance 
in  the  Gallery  or  for  the  appearance  of  some  be- 
lated legislator.  Around  the  marble  statues  of  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Iddesleigh,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  there  is  a  ceaseless  but  subdued  murmur 
-^if  many  voices.  Down  the  spacious  passages  that 
t^ad  from  the  outer  Lobby  to  the  Lords,  to  the 
<^ommons,  and  to  the  refreshment  bar,  the  question 
of  the  hour  is  being  discused  by  little  knots  of  eager 
politicians.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  electric  with 
the  conscious  approach  of  a  coming  storm. 

Last  month  the  Lobby  was  more  interesting  than 
ever.  For  usually  there  is  only  one  centre  of  poli- 
tical activity.  The  House  of  Lords  for  three-fourths 
of  the  session  is  an  extinct  volcano.  But  last  month 
the  Upper  Chamber  was  a  crater  in  full  eruption. 
There  were  at  times  nearly  half  the  total  number 
of  Peers  entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament  actually  in 
their  places.  And  they  kept  it  up  hour  after  hour, 
night  after  night,  working  as  hard  as  if  they  had 
been  washerwomen  under  the  sign  "  mangling  done 
here."    They  were  as  busy  as  bees — these  medisevai 


survivals,  and  there  was  such  a  naive  unconscious- 
ness of  their  Rip  van  Winkleisni  that  it  was  almost 
pathetic.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Lobby  the 
House  of  Commons  toiled  away  at  the  task  of 
Sisyphus,  passing  Bill  after  Bill  in  the  sure  and 
certain  belief  that  they  would  meet  their  doom  in 
another  place.  And  by  .some  curious  coincidence 
the  Tory  minority  waned  in  the  Commons  as  it 
w^axed  in  the  Lords,  until  the  Opposition  could 
hardly  muster  up  men  enough  to  carry  on  a  decent 
debate. 

Li  the  Lobby  I  had  many  opportunities  of  dis- 
cussing with  various  notables  the  all-engrossing 
question,  What  about  the  Lords?  No  one  seemed 
to  know  what  their  Lordships  would  do,  least  of 
all  the  Peers  themselves.  The  Liberals  were  most 
unfortunate  in  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  laid  up  the  whole  month 
by  a  malady  which,  although  primarily  due  to  in- 
digestion, ultimately  threatened  trouble  to  a  more 
vital  organ.  If  the  absence  of  their  leader  was  a 
disadvantage  to  the  small  band  of  two  score  and  ten 
Liberal  Peers,  the  presence  of  their  leader  was 
hardly  less  disadvantageous  to  the  Tories.  Lord 
Lansdownp  can  usually  lead  his  flock  into  the  fold 
in  quiet  times,  when  the  Tory  wethers  follow  their 
Tit}  rus  without  a  bleat.  But  Tityrus  playing  on  his 
reed  is  not  of  much  use  when  the  occasion  demands 
the  energy  of  a  cowboy  rounding  up  a  mob  of  cattle 
on  a  ranch.  The  mob  of  Peers  at  Westminster  did 
not  know  their  leader.  They  ravelled  themselves 
up  into  bunches,  and  it  required  the  frequent  in- 
tervention of  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  the  occasional  re- 
monstrance of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
never-ceasing  admonition  of  the  Primate  to  get  them 
into  any  kind  of  order.  They  succeeded  in  turning 
the  Education  Bill  inside  out;  but  would  they  stick 
to  their  guns?     And  if  they  did,  what  then? 

Said  one  Minister :  "  I  ask  for  nothing  better  than 
that  they  should.  Let  them  mangle  the  Education 
Bill,  throw  out  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  and  the  Land 
Bill,  and  mutilate  the  Trades  Dispute  Bill.  Then 
the  most  /eluctant  of  our  party  would  be  compelled 
to  see  that  the  issue  was  raised,  and  that  there  is  no 
way  of  escape  from  a  fight  to  a  finish." 

"Humph!"  said  another,  "that  is  all  very  heroic. 
But  why  should  we  throw  away  the  biggest  majority 
the  Liberals  have  ever  had  merely  to  fight  the  Lords? 
What  the  Liberals  must  do,  at  any  cost,  is  to  keep 
the  present  Parliament  going  for  six  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  when  we  have  passed  the  legisla- 
tion the  people  are  clamouring  for,  then  we  can  go 
to  the  country,  if  vou  like,  on  the  Lords — but  not 
till  then." 

"What  is  the  use  of  the  biggest  majority  on  re- 
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cord  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  retorts  a  third, 
"  if  it  is  to  be  permanently  neutralised  by  a  solid 
Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords?  If  you  are 
afraid  to  fight  the  Lords,  they  will  be  encouraged 
to  reject  every  Liberal  Bill  you  send  up.  Year 
after  year  will  pass,  and  nothing  will  be  done. 
Then,  discredited  and  disgraced,  the  Liberals  will 
be  forced  to  dissolve,  and  in  that  dissolution  the 
Party  will  disappear." 

"There    is    not    much    fight   on    our   side,"    said 
another   prominent    Liberal.      "  There   are   at   least 


m' egtmiruter  GazetteJ 

The  Pears'  Shaving  Saloon. 

The  BABBEB:   "Are  you  the  next?    Take  a  seat,  I've  nearly 

finished  with  this  gentleman." 

one  hundred  Members  who  would  not  be  re-elected 
if  there  were  another  election.  We  shall  never  have 
such  a  big  majority  as  we  have  to-day.  The  Peers 
know  full  well  that  if  they  can  force  us  to  dissolve, 
the  Tories  will  be  much  stronger  in  the  next  House 
of  Commons  than  they  are  to-day.  Hence  they  are 
not  indisposed  to  try  it  on.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  the  party  cannot  be  worse  off  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  the  odds  are  it  will  be  much  better  off. 
The  temptation  to  play  pitch  and  toss  is  very  great 
when  it  is  a  game  of  *  Heads  I  win  and  tails  vou 
lose.'  " 

"1  would  rather  have  a  majority  of  70,"  said  a 
Radical  M.P.,  "and  no  House  of  Lords,  than  one 
of  270  with  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  our  shoul- 
ders. But  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  House  of 
I,ords?  It  is  easv  to  talk.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
do." 

"The  fundamental  difficulty,"  replied  another 
Member,  "  is  not  in  the  strength  of  the  Lords,  but 
in  the  hopeless  division  of  opinion  among  the 
Liberals.  There  are  amongst  us  three  schools  of 
thought,  if  thought  it  may  be  called  where  so  little 
hard  thinking  has  been  done.  There  are,  first,  the 
Single  Chamlx^r  men,  who,  although  a  dwindling 
remnant,   still  exist,   and  will  have  to  be  reckoned 

with.     Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  S ,  for  instance  " 

— naming  a  stalwart  Radical  sitting  near — "  would 
fiirht  their  hardest  against  anv  scheme  for  creating 


a  Senate  or  for  reforming  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  ground  that  the  present  Upper  House  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  nullity  among  Upper  Cham- 
bers. Secondly,  there  are  the  moderate  reformers, 
who  want  in  some  way  or  other  to  reform  the  House 
of  Lords.  They  are  furiously  opposed  by  most 
Radicals,  who  hold  that  it  is  impossible  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords  without  strengthening  it,  and 
as  it  will,  after  the  mo.st  drastic  reformation,  remain 
essentially  Conservative,  the  last  state  of  things  will 
be  worse  than  the  fi-st.  The  third  section  would 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords  altogether,  and  replace 
it  by  a  Senate.  They  have  against  them  the  com- 
parative novelty  of  the  idea  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  general  agreement  amongst  themsehes  as  to 
how  the  new  Senate  is  to  be  constituted.  Some 
would  have  it  elected,  like  the  French  Senate,  on  a 
strictly  democratic  basis,  the  same  electors  voting 
in  larger  constituencies  under  some  system  of  pro- 
portional representation.  Others  would  have  it  a 
purely  nominated  small  body  of  notables,  while 
others  again  would  have  it  composed  partly  of 
nominated  and  partly  of  ex  off.cio  members,  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  persons  returned  by  secondary 
elections.  We  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  has  thought  the  subject  out 
sufficiently  for  any  leader  to  say  in  what  direction 
the  rank  and  file  are  prepared  to  march." 

"The  probability  is,"  said  another  observer, 
"  that  we  shall  muddle  through  in  the  habitual  old 
muddling  way.  If  the  Lords  force  a  fight,  it  will 
not  be  a  fight  to  a  finish.  Far  from  it.  It  will  only 
be  a  fight  for  limiting  their  veto,  or  for  impairing 
in  some  other  way  their  power  for  mischief.  As 
for  any  of  our  present  Ministers  being  prepared  with 
a  great  scheme  for  reconstructing  the  constitutional 
machine  by  giving  us  a  really  effective  democratic 
Senate  instead  of  the  present  semi-paralytic  ana- 
chronism of  a  I/egislature,  which  practically  disap- 
pears when  the  Tories  are  in  power,  and  operates 
as  a  dead  brake  whenever  the  Liberals  come  into 
power — you  may  dismiss  that  notion  at  once.  One 
or  two  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet  may  be  prepared 
to  advocate  such  a  policy.  But  the  rest  of  their 
colleagues  would  not  hear  of  it." 

"The  forward  fighting  men,"  said  another,  "who 
are  very  few,  and  are  equally  recruited  from  the 
Liberal  Imperialists  and  the  pro-Boer  sections, 
would  dissolve  Parliament  the  moment  the  Lords 
destroyed  the  legislation  of  the  year.  They  would 
declare  that  the  existence  of  the  Lords  reduced  re- 
presentative government  to  a  farce,  that  the  country 
must  give  the  Liberals  a  mandate  for  a  Bill  sus- 
pending the  exercise  of  the  veto  by  the  Peers  until 
the  necessary  legislation  has  been  passed  reconstitut- 
ing the  LIpper  House  on  a  democratic  basis,  and 
that  when  the  country  has  returned  a  majority 
pledged  to  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  C.-B 
should  refuse  to  continue  in  office  unless  the  King 
would  prnniw..  t,>  r-r.-.f..   i^  many  Peers  as  might  be 
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required  to  cany  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  such  an  issue  there  are  some  Ministers 
and  Members  who  would  have  no  objection  to  hold 
a  General  Election  next  month.  But  they  are 
in  the  minority,  and  the  majority  both  in  the 
Cabinet  and  out  of  it  does  not  want  a  fight  with 
the  Lords. 

"  And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  there  is  such 
imminent  probability  of  a  fight  with  the  Lords. 
When  both  sides  are  spoiling  for  a  fight  neither  side 
cares  to  begin.  But  when  one  side  plainly  funks  a 
fight,  the  other  is  very  apt  to  try  it  on.  That  is  the 
danger  here.  The  Lords  know  that  the  Unionists 
can  never  be  worse  off  than  they  are  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons.  They  have  persuaded  them- 
selves, thanks  to  the  London  Borough  Elections, 
that  there  is  a  great  reaction  in  their  favour  in  the 
constituencies,  and  they  cannot  forget  that  at  the 
General  Election  of  1895  the  electorate  approved 
their  action  in  throwing  out  the  Home  RuJe  Bill, 
which  had  been  passed  by  a  House  with  a  popular 
mandate  from  the  previous  General  Election.  If 
they  can  assert  themselves  once  more,  they  will 
establish  their  authority  and  create  a  precedent  that 
would  warrant  any  future  House  setting  at  defiance 
the  verdict  of  any  future  General  Election." 

"Admitted,"  said  a  cool  observer.  "From  a 
political  point  of  view,  if  the  Peers  wish  to  strike  a 
blow  at  democratic  government,  they  have  their 
best  chance  just  now.  But  although  it  may  seem 
a  paradox,  it  is  probably  because  the  House  of 
Lords  is  so  much  under  the  domination  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics that  they  may  evade  a  contest.  Suppose 
that  the  Education  Bill  is  lost.  What  will  happen? 
The  West  Riding  judgment  may  or  may  not  be 
affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  it  is  affirmed, 
the  Church  will  have  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  de- 
nominational teaching  out  of  its  own  pocket.  Whe- 
ther it  is  affirmed  or  not,  the  Welsh  county  councils 
will  refuse  to  le\y  rates  for  any  such  purpose. 
The  Education  Department  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  the  Education  Bill.  Mr.  Birrell  will  only 
be  human  if  he  were  to  use  his  immense  authority 
in  order  to  make  the  burden  of  carrying  on  the 
existing  system  very  onerous  for  the  clergy.  Much 
may  be  done  to  render  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining school  buildings,  etc.,  in  good  repair  much 
more  serious  than  it  is  to-day.  In  a  thousand  ways 
the  clergy  can  be  made  to  feel  that  all  things  have 
their  price,  and  if  they  insist  upon  the  luxury  of 
throwing  out  the  Education  Bill  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  it,  and  that  right  smartly.  It  is  because  of 
this  consideration  there  is  good  hope  of  a  compro- 
mise which  on  purely  political  grounds  would  be  re- 
jected." 

"We  are  in  a  deadlock  anyway,"  remarked  an- 
other outsider.  "The  Education  Act  of  1902  was 
blocked  by  Passive  Resistance.  The  Education  Bill 
of  1906  would  l>e  equally  blocked  by  Passive  Resis- 
tance if  it  passed  without  allowing  for  the  conscien- 


tious scruples  of  the  Sacerdot.ilists.  There  would 
be  40,000  Passive  Resisters  on  the  Catholic  and 
Anglican  side  if  the  Bill  passed  as  it  left  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  fact  is  that  neither  party  is 
strong  enough  to  do  more  than  embarrass  and  neu- 
tralise the  other.  In  England  there  are  two  nations, 
not  one.  And  so  long  as  you  persist  in  trying  to 
legislate  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  only  one 
nation  in  England  you  will  hopelessly  come  to  grief. 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  Nonconformist  and 
Churchman,  they  have  different  ideals  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  State,  and  different  convictions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  Whatever  satisfies  one 
will  madden  the  other.  The  quarrel  between  Lords 
and  Commons  roughly  produces  the  old  divisions  of 
the  Civil  War.  And  there  is  no  way  out  save  a 
compromise.  Even  if  the  Lords  were  beaten,  the 
problem  would  remain." 

"Yes.  Just  so,"  said  a  Secularist.  "Compro- 
mise :  the  Education  Bill  itself  is  a  compromise. 
What  is  the  use  of  Nonconformists  protesting  against 
concessions  to  denominationalism,  while  they  are 
establishing  and  endowing  undenominationalism  in 
all  the  State  schools?  To  a  Sacerdotalist  unde- 
nominationalism is  denominational.  Cowper-Tem- 
pleism  is  as  much  a  sectarian  creed  as  Roman 
Catholicism.  Pull  Devil,  pull  baker — it  is  the 
Secularist  who  will  win.  Let  the  fight  go  on.  When 
Bishops  and  Nonconformists  have  reached  the  ulti- 


Morning  Leader.'] 

THE  Childeen  :    "  Instead  of  talking  so  mucli  about  Reli- 
gion, why  don't  you  do  something  for  our  Education?" 

mate  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  the  British  public  in 
sheer  disgust  will  fall  back  upon  the  only  logical 
and  just  solution,  of  confining  the  State  to  a  strictly 
secular  curriculum,  in  which,  however,  definite 
moral  instruction  will  hold  a  conspicuous  place," 

So  in  the  spacious  lobbies  and  passages  of  the 
Palace  at  Westminster  rages  the  wordy  war.  It 
seems  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  confusion  in  the 
babel  of  tongues.  And  now  that  the  Primate  is 
down  with  influenza,  who  can  say  what  may  happen? 
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THE    OUTLOOK    IN    RUSSIA:    PROFESSOR   MILYUKOFF. 


Twelve  months  ago  in  St.  Petersburg  1  had  my 
first  interview  with  Professor  Milyukoff,  when  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  administrative  order  of 
General  Trepoff.  My  latest  interview  took  place 
last  month  in  London.  In  the  interval  the  man 
whom  General  Trepoff  put  in  prison — alleging 
against  him  an  offence  so  heinous  that  it  could  not 
even  be  named — would  have  been  made  Prime 
Minister  of  Russia,  by  the  special  approval  of 
General  Trepoff,  if  a  hitch  had  not  occurred  which, 
at  the  last  moment,  postponed  the  realisation  of 
this  inevitable  consummation. 

The  position  of  Professor  Milyukoff  is  unique. 
If  only  all  Russians  were  Professor  Milyukoffs  there 
would  be  no  crisis,  no  revolution,  nothing  but  an 
orderly  evolution  of  political  liberty.  For  Professor 
Milyukoff  is  one  of  those  men,  rare  in  all  countries, 
rarest  of  all  in  Russia,  who  look  at  politics  with  the 
eye  of  a  dispassionate  statesman  and  the  genial 
good  humour  of  natural  optimism.  When  Professor 
Milyukoff  spoke  at  the  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  de 
I'Europe,  immediately  after  his  release,  a  Scotch 
member  of  Parliament  who  heard  him  marvelled 
that  the  man  who  had  just  come  out  of  prison 
showed  more  serene  confidence,  in  the  triumph  of 
.the  Liberal  cause  than  any  of  those  who  had  never 
been  deprived  of  their  liberty. 

Since  that  time  twelve  months  have  passed,  and 
what  a  twelve  months!  Even  those  who  have 
watched  the  development  of  the  Russian  crisis  at 
long  range  through  the  newspapers  must  have  felt 
something  of  the  worry,  the  nerve-racking  tension 
which  it  inflicted  upon  all  who  came  within  its  in- 
fluence. What  then  must  have  been  the  strain  im- 
-posed  upon  Professor  Milyukoff,  who  during  the 
-whole  of  that  time  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  Party  and  central  pivot 
•of  the  whole  non-criminal  political  movement  in 
Russia?  I  congratulate  Professor  Milyukoff  upon 
his  survivaL 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  take  too  serious  a  view; 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  you  think,  and  they  will 
come  out  all  right." 

"That  is  good  news,"  I  said,  "but  I  confess  the 
outlook  seems  to  me  very  black,  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  could  explain  away  one  or  two  things  in 
which  you  appear  to  have  made  the  darkness  black- 
er than  it  need  be." 

"What  are  these?"  said  Professor  Milyukoff. 
"In  the  first  place,"  I  said,  "why  did  the  Con- 
-jstitutional  Democratic  Party,  which  takes  its  stand 


upon  the  law,  advocate  the  violation  of  the  law  in 
the  Viborg  manifesto,  when  the  Emperor  by  dissolv- 
ing the  Duma  had  only  exercised  his  legal  preroga- 
tive?" 

"In  the  first  place,"  Professor  Milyukoff  answer- 
ed, "  we  deny  that  the  right  to  advocate  the  refusal 
to  pay  taxes  or  furnish  recruits  for  the  Army  is  a 
breach  of  the  law;  it  is  an  English  expedient,  prac 
tised  centuries  ago  by  the  Whigs,  and  practised 
quite  recently  by  your  passive  resisters.  We  took 
the  idea  of  passive  resistance  from  the  English 
Nonconformists.  In  the  second  place,  we  deny 
that  the  Emperor  acted  legally  in  dissolving  the 
Duma.  According  to  the  fundamental  law  the  de- 
cree dissolving  the  Duma  ought  to  have  specified 
the  date  for  the  election  of  its  successor.  This  was 
not  done." 

"That  is  a  mere  technical  fault  of  form,"  I  re- 
plied, "  for  the  decree  expressly  stated  that  the 
Duma  was  to  meet  in  February,  and  an  error  of  a 
clerk  is  a  poor  excuse  for  recommending  the  refusal 
to  pay  taxes.  Passive  resistance  was  always  recog- 
nised by  us  as  an  illegality,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Liberal  Party  as  a  whole  refused  to  countenance  it, 
whereas  your  party  recommended  it.  But  did  you 
get  all  the  Duma  to  approve  of  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Professor  Milyukoff,  "on  the  finst 
day  187  signed,  and  afterwards  all  the  active  mem- 
bers of  all  parties  in  the  Duma  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion— 270  out  of  the  300  and  something  who 
regularly  visited  the  last  sittings  of  the  Duma." 

"  Well,  now,  the  next  point  is,  why  did  you 
make  trouble  for  poor  little  Finland  by  proposing  to 
hold  your  conference,  which  is  forbidden  in  Russia, 
just  across  the  Finnish  frontier?  Finns  have 
spoken  to  me  about  this,  and  have  told  me  that, 
while  they  wish  you  well,  they  do  not  wish  that 
you  should  bring  trouble  upon  them  by  making 
their  territory  the  seat  for  holding  meetings  for- 
bidden in  Russia." 

Professor  Milyukoff  laughed.  "  We  know  very 
well  what  the  Finns  think.  It  is  not  the  Consti- 
tutional Democrats,  but  the  revolutionaries  who 
make  use  of  the  Finnish  territory  against  Russia. 
But  we  are  quite  sensible  as  to  the  need  for  having 
regard  to  Finnish  susceptibilities.  If  the  Finns  but 
say  the  word,  we  shall  move  on  to  Stockholm." 

"That  is  very  good,"  said  I.  "Now  let  us  go 
on  to  two  other  matters,  in  which,  judging  from  the 
news  to  hand  at  this  distance,  you  seem  to  have 
put   needless   obstacles    in    the    way.      In   the   first 
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phice,  why  did  you  demand  a  universal  amnesty 
tor  all  political  and  agrarian  offences?  I  quite  un- 
derstand your  anxiety  to  liberate  those  who  had 
forfeited  their  liberty  by  taking  part  in  political 
assassinations,  but  the  sweeping  demand  which  you 
put  forward  would  have  let  loose  every  murderer 
and  brigand  in  the  country,  for  every  one  who  has 
killed  anyone  for  the  past  twelve  months,  or  has. 
broken  into  a  bank  or  robbed  a  train,  has  declared 
that  he  was  actuated  by  political  motives.  Hence 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  expect  any  Executive 
Government  to  let  loose  all  the  ruffianism  of  the 
Empire  on  the  pretext  of  political  and  agrarian 
motives." 

"Do  I  understand,"  said  Professor  Milyukoff, 
"  that  you  recognise  the  justice  of  demanding  an 
amnesty  for  the  men  who  killed  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius  and  Plehve?" 

"Certainly,"  I  said;  "these  are  political  assas- 
sinations pure  and  simple." 

"  And  your  objection,  therefore,  is  to  the  am- 
nestying of  the  people  who  committed  crimes 
against  the  common  law,  merely  because  they  were 
masked  by  the  pretext  of  political  or  agrarian 
motives?" 

"  Precisely,"  I  said." 

"Then,"  said  Professor  Milyukoff,  "  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  the  Russian  Government  was  quite 
willing  to  have  amnestied  all  these  people  whom 
you  say  could  not  be  amnestied  with  safety.  The 
whole  difficulty  arose  concerning  the  amnestying 
of  about  a  dozen  men  who,  had  killed  governors, 
ministers,  and  high-placed  functionaries.  As  for 
the  amnesty  of  the  others,  there  was  practically 
no  difference  between  us  and  the  Government." 

"Well,"  T  said,  "in  that  case  it  is  not  for  me  to 
be  more  Russian  than  the  Russians,  and  if 
that  be  so,  I  will  admit  that  you  are  free  from  the 
reproach  that  I  have  brought  against  you.  My 
second  difficulty  is,  why  did  you  insist  so  strongly 
upon  the  obligatory  universal  expropriation  of  land- 
lords without  making  it  quite  clear  that  for  all  the 
land  vou  propose  to  take  you  are  prepared  to 
pay?"' 

"But,"  said  Professor  Milyukoff,  "that  is  exactly 
what  we  did  do.  Our  manifesto  stands  in  evi- 
dence; we  were  obliged  to  demand  expropriation, 
but  only  expropriation  after  the  owner  had  received 
a  fair  price  for  his  land." 

'  Well,"  I  said,  "I  am  very  glad  to  know  that 
ycu  made  it  perfectly  clear  in  Russia ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  clear  outside  Russia,  where  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that,  although  you  sometimes  said  fair 
words  concerning  a  fair  price,  the  bulk  of  your 
party,  and  certainly  the  mass  of  the  peasants,  were 
opposed  to  any  expropriation  th;t  was  not  also 
confiscation." 

"We  have  often  been  accused,"  said  Professor 
Milyukoff,  "  of  speaking  with  two  voices,  but  the 
accusation    is    false.      We   stand   for   expropriation. 


but  we  ha\e  never  stood  for  confiscation.  What 
we  wish  to  do  is  to  have  the  price  of  land  arranged, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  committees  composed  of 
peasants  and  landlords,  at  which  Government 
officials  might  assist.  That  was  the  basis  of  our 
whole  scheme,  and  we  still  stand  by  it,  although 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to-day  to  obtain  the  assent 
of  the  peasants  to  payment  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  it  will  be  still  more  difficult  if  the  agrarian 
movement  should  gain  ground." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  say,"  said 
I,  "  and  so  I  withdraw  my  complaint.  And  now 
would  you  like  to  know  what  I  should  have  done 
if  I  had  been  the  Tsar?" 

"Tell  me,"  said  Professor  Milyukoff. 

"  I  should  have  recognised  that  the  burden  of 
the  affairs  of  State  was  breaking  my  back,  and  I 
should  have  looked  about  anxiously  for  the 
strongest,  most  capable  pack-mule  to  whom  I  could 
transfer  part  of  it.  Looking  around,  I  think  I 
should  have  hit  upon  Professor  Milyukoff,  and 
should  have  asked  him,  upon  his  own  terms,  to 
assist  me  in  restoring  order  in  the  country ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  would  have  happened  to  Pro- 
fessor Milyukoff.  He  would  let  out  all  the  prisoners 
on  Monday,  and  he  would  have  to  begin  locking 
them  up  again  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday 
Professor  Milyukoff  and  his  colleagues  would  have 
been  denounced  by  all  the  revolutionary  press  as 
being  worse  than  Judas  and  the  counterpart  of 
General  Trepoff." 

"Possibly  enough,"  said  Professor  Milyukoff, 
"  and  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  General 
Trepoff  was  said  to  have  counselled  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Ministry  drawn  upon  the  Constitutional 
Democrats.  He  was  opposed  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Duma,  feeling  that  it  was  exposing  the  Em- 
peror to  too  much  danger;  but  preferred,  as  an 
alternative,  appointing  a  Ministry  from  the  majority 
of  the  Duma.  That,  then,  was  on  the  tapis,  and 
the  leaders  of  our  party  were  given  to  understand 
that  they  might  at  any  moment  be  summoned  to 
Peterhof  and  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
Government." 

"  Then  you  were  quite  prepared  to  undertake  the 
onerous  responsibility  ? ' ' 

"  Yes,  on  the  conditions  that  were  laid  down — 
conditions  that  w^ould  have  secured  the  support  of 
the  country.  These  conditions  were  exactly  those 
which  were  insisted  upon  in  the  Duma — namely, 
universal  amnesty  and  obligatory  expropriation  at 
f  ":  prices.     These  were  the  two  first." 

"  Then  you  think  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
constituted  an  Administration?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Professor  Milyukoff,  "we 
could  have  made  a  very  strong  Administration,  com- 
posed of  men  of  sagacity,  of  administrative  ex- 
perience, and  men  who  commanded  the  confidence 
of  the  counlry." 

"  Why  did  negotiations  fail  ?" 
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"  It  is  not  quite  clear.  It  was  touch  and  go,  but 
It  was  ultimately  decided  against  us." 

"Then  you  have  never  seen  the  Emperor?" 

"No,"  said  Professor  Milyukoff. 

"I  wish  you  had,"  I  said.  "If  you  and  he 
could  get  together  you  would  ha\e  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  each  other.  The  difficulty  does  not 
lie  with  him,  but  with  the  army  of  office-holders, 
who  feel  that  their  places  are  in  danger  and 
who  will  fight  tooth-and-nail  for  the  retention  of 
their  offices." 

"That  danger  is  exaggerated,"  said  Professor 
Milyukoff.  "  In  the  first  case,  as  we  are  not  a 
political  party  in  the  sense  in  which  you  under- 
stand political  parties  in  England  and  America,  w'e 
have  not  got  an  army  of  candidates  for  offices 
hungry  for  the  spoils.  The  majority  of  the 
Tchinovniks  are  quite  ready  to  worship  the  rising 
sun.  There  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  a  few 
dismissals,  but  very  few.  About  a  dozen  governors 
would  ha\e  to  go,  and  some  more  subordinates,  but 
the  whole  administrative  machine  and  all  its 
personnel,  I  am  quite  sure,  would  obediently  carry 
out  the  orders  that  would  be  issued  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. Besides,  a  very  great  number  of  the  officials 
are  themselves  in  our  ranks.  This  was  proved  by 
the    election    at    St.    Petersburg    and    at    Peterhof, 


where  the  officials,  and  even  the  personal  servants 
of  the  Emperor,  voted  for  our  candidates." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  result  of 
the  next  general  election?" 

"  M.  Stolypin  will  put  on  the  administrative  screw 
as  hard  as  possible  in  order  to  secure  the  election 
of  Government  candidates;  but  he  will  fail.  The 
Tsar  dismissed  Witte  for  not  employing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Administration  to  secure  the  election 
of  Ministerialists,  a  practice  which  the  Tsar  is  said 
to  have  declared  prevailed  in  all  civilised  countries; 
but  I  doubt  very  much,  especially  under  the  system 
of  election  established  by  the  fundamental  law, 
whether  the  Government  officials  would  be  able 
materially  to  affect  results.  The  Social  revolu- 
tionaries will  take  part  in  this  election,  whereas 
last  time  they  held  aloof.  But  a  system  which 
tells  against  a  Government  will  also  tell  against 
them;  so  we  confidently  count  upon  coming  back 
with  a  solid  majority." 

"  Then,  Professor  Milyukoff, ' '  I  said,  "  when 
your  party  takes  office  your  troubles  begin." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  the  task  will  be  much 
more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  if  we  had 
taken  it  in  hand  twelve  months  ago.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Duma  was  a  very  false  step,  and  has 
aggravated  every  difficulty  with  which  we  have  had 
to  cope." 
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present  somewhat  under  a  cloud. 


The  return  of 
the  November 
fogs  br  i  n  g  s 
with  it  painful 
reflection  s  as 
to  the  problem 
of  the  unem- 
ployed. It  is 
hardly  too 
much  to  say 
that  Britain  at 
the  pres  e  n  t 
moment  Jstands 
with  the  pro- 
blem in  de- 
spai  r.  The 
dole  of  ;^2oo,- 
coo  which  Mr. 
Burns  is  to 
dispense  this 
winter  is  little 
more  than  a 
confession  o  ^ 
impotence.  La- 
bour colonies, 
of  which  so 
much  was 
hoped,  are  at 
They  are  not  en- 


tirely condemned,  but  by  the  Local  Government  they 
are  looked  on  with  scant  favour,  and  most  reformers 
seem  to  be  driven  back  to  the  old  remedy  of 
emigration.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is, 
however,  only  one  section  of  a  great  pro- 
blem. Of  the  handling  of  the  much  greater 
problem,  the  more  thoughtful  amongst  u,s  have 
long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
can  be  effectively  done  either  for  the  unemployed 
or  for  the  submerged  tenth  until  we  practically 
abolish  the  British  Poor  Law,  and  substitute  for  it 
something  that  may  be  described  as  an  Anglicised 
Elberfeld  system.  The  subject,  I  am  glad  to  know, 
will  be  fully  investigated  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Poor  Law,  which  is  now  sitting.  Among 
the  witnesses  to  be  heard  by  that  body  there  are 
none  more  likely  to  offer  more  useful  evidence  than 
Miss  Julie  Sutter,  the  author  of  "  A  Colony  of 
Mercy  "  and  "  Britain's  Next  Campaign,"  who  for 
several  years  past  has  devoted  herself  with  apostolic 
fervour  to  disseminating  the  doctrine  of  the  true 
faith  without  which  there  is  no  social  salvation. 

"How  goes  'Britain's  Next  Campaign'?"  I  said 
to  Miss  Sutter,  as  that  excellent  lady  entered  the 
sanctum. 

"  That  is  still  in  the  future,"  she  said  ;  "  we  have 
hardly  made  up  our  minds  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  campaign  in  my  sense  of  the  word  has  yet 
to  be  begun." 
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"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  thought  that  your  book  had 
succeeded  in  rousing  Edinburgh  and  Bradford,  to 
name  only  two  places,  to  action,  and  that  in  both 
these  large  towns  something  is  being  done  on  your 
lines?" 

"  Something  is  being  done,"  said  Miss  Sutter, 
"  but  not  on  right  lines.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
in  certain  towns  there  has  been  a  stirring  of  dry 
bones,  men  and  women  have  been  roused  to  believe 
that  Britain's  campaign  ought  to  be  fought  and  won, 
but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  grasped  the  first  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  situation,  which  is,  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  poor  should  be  taken  in  hand 
on  a  comprehensive  scale ;  that  the  problem  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  city  as  such,  by  the  city  as  a 
unit,  and  that  all  those  who  volunteer  and  are  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  Helpers  of  the  Poor  should  be 
armed  with  the  prestige  and  the  authority  of  the 
municipality." 

I  said — "And  with  the  funds." 

"Certainly,"  said  Miss  Sutter.  "The  task  of 
dealing  with  the  submerged  tenth  and  the  poor 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  authority,  which  is 
that  of  a  rightly  constituted  Town  Council ;  and 
that  Town  Council  should  have  at  its  disposition  the 
funds  that  are  at  present  raised  by  the  Poor  Law, 
and  also  the  resources  of  the  charities.  One  head, 
one  purpose,  one  principle  of  action,  and  one  autho- 
rity ;  give  me  these  things,  and  you  can  wage  your 
campaign  successfully.  Deny  me  one  of  these 
things,  and  the  utmost  you  can  do  is  to  create  an- 
other Charity  Organisation  Society." 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  said  I.  "  The  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  under  the  estimable  Mr.  Loch  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  very  name  of  charity  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  humanity.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter than  the  ideal,  but  as  for  the  realisation,  about 
that  the  less  said  the  better." 

"  True,"  said  Miss  Sutter,  "  and  this  just  proves 
the  point.  The  C.O.S.  would  not  have  failed  if  it 
had  the  power  to  do  as  it  would  wish,  if  it  had  the 
authority  I  am  pleading  for.  As  it  is,  the  C.O.S. 
has  been  in  the  field  these  forty  years,  leaving  the 
problem  practically  where  it  found  it.  Yet  even 
now,  if  the  devoted  men  and  women  making  up  the 
.society  w-ere  bodily  lifted  to  the  civic  level,  joined 
by  all  other  men  and  women  who  are  ready  to 
serve  in  a  patriotic  cause — why,  here  is  your  British 
Elberfeld  System!  Is  there  anything  more  simple? 
Nothing  is  wanted  but  the  status.  In  short,  the 
C.O.S.  and  all  other  societies  dealing  with  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  should  be  willing  to  lay  down  their 
individual  existence,  and  rise  anew  as  Britain's  uni- 
fied scheme — a  civic  national  enterprise — for  the  up- 
lifting of  your  ill-cared-for  masses." 

"  Then  who  would  oppose  so  sensible  a  plan  ?'* 
said  I. 

"  The  lions  in  the  path  are  the  rank  and  file  of 
salaried  officials,  who  naturally  unite  as  one  man 
against    any    proposed    amalgamation  of  societies. 


This,  for  instancr,  was  ai  liu,'  boiinm  ot  liie  opposi- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  which  city  has  eighty  public 
societies  and  some  two  hundred  lesser  agencies,  all 
dabbling  in  charity.  This  is  a  city  of  some  400,000 
inhabitants  !  It  is  a  case  of  charity  living  by  the 
poor  !  It  would  pay  the  nation  to  pension  off  every 
charity  secretary,  for  the  saving  of  funds  under  the 
new  system  would  be  immense. 

"  Another  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  confidence  which 
exists  in  many  places  in  municipal  administration — 
a  distrust  which  is  not  altogether  unjustified,  for 
British  municipal  administration  is  not  by  any 
means  a  specialised  and  well-trained  profession,  as- 
is  the  case  in  Germany." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  so,  but  we  cannot  all  at  once 
remodel  the  whole  of  our  municipal  administration 
on  German  lines,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
things  as  they  are." 

"  But  vou  do  not  maintain  that  this  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  beginning  of  your  campaign?" 

"  The  fundamental  principle,"  said  Miss  Sutter, 
"  of  the  system  is  that  the  comjuunity  as  a  whole, 
acting  through  its  elected  representatives,  should' 
undertake  the  direct  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  poverty,  which  can  only  be  effec- 
tively done  by  dividing  the  town  into  small  wards- 
and  securing  the  services  of  its  capable  citizens  as 
helpers  or  friends  of  tlie  poor  in  all  these  districts. 
And  that  which  differentiates  the  proposed  citizen- 
helpers  from  all  the  others  who  are  in  competition 
is  that  these  friends  of  the  poor,  who  are  elected  as 
volunteers,  would  always  be  recognised  by  the  muni- 
cipalities. They  would  receive  their  appointment 
from  the  municipal  body,  and  would  therefore  speak 
with  the  authority  which  at  present  is  enjoyed  by  no 
charitable  agents  in  this  country." 

"  But  do  you  think  the  municipalities  would  be 
allowed  to  undertake  the  direct  conducting  of  Bri- 
tain's next  campaign:  would  it  be  ultra  vires?  Does- 
it  not  belong  to  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, and  would  not  the  auditors  surcharge  any 
municipal  council  which  ventured  to  appropriate  the 
rates  for  its  purpose?" 

"  You  ask  too  many  questions  in  one  breath," 
said  Miss  Sutter;  "but  the  answer  to  them  all  is 
that — to  return  to  my  example — the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  Scotland,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
if  it  had  been  approached  by  the  municipality  and" 
the  representatives  of  the  city's  charities,  would 
have  been  found  willing  to  facilitate  such  an  ex- 
periment; but  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  Charities 
said  t7on  possunms,  and  nothing  w^as  done — that  is, 
nothing  of  any  value  !  They  had  to  do  something, 
so  they  adopted  The  lines  of  '  Charity  Organisa- 
tion,' as  fathered  by  Mr.  Loch,  with  the  result 
that  the  problem  of  the  Edinburgh  Poor  will  be  left 
in  statu  quo.  True,  for  a  recasting  of  your  system 
of  Poor  Law  relief,  legislation  will  be  necessary, 
and  the  legislation  ought  to  be  on  the  Elberfeld* 
lines.      That  is  what   I   expect  to  have   an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  saying  before  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  reform  are  so 
overwhelming,    I   have   strong  hope  that   when   the 


Commission  reports  it  will  recommend  that  facili- 
ties should  be  accorded  to  any  municipality  which 
wishes  to  move  in  that  direction." 


WILL    THERE    BE    WAR    IN    SPRING?    MR.  W.  A.  MOORE. 


Mr.  VV.  A.  Moore,  Secretary  of  the  Balkan  Com- 
mittee, having  newly  arrived  from  the  distressed 
region  of  Macedonia,  called  at  the  sanctum  last 
month  to  report  progress.  "  There  is  no  progress  to 
report,"  he  said,  "only  a  steady  drift  towards  war. 
The  situation  in  Macedonia  shows  no  improvement. 
The  alleged  reforms  of  the.  Sultan  have  borne  no 
fruit.  The  European  officers  who  were  supposed 
to  supervise  the  execution  of  these  reforms  are  sick 
at  heart,  and  the  consuls  unanimously  declare  that 
the  state  of  affairs  is  worse  to-day  than  it  was  two 
years  ago." 

"  When  you  say  worse,  how  do  you  measure  bad- 
ness of  things?" 

"  By  noting  the  increase  of  murder ;  for  instance, 
in  the  last  nine  months,  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  own  statement,  over  twelve  hundred  people 
have  been  killed,  in  a  population  of  little  over  two 
million.  That  was  in  nine  months  only,  say  sixteen 
hundred  a  year.  That  is  now  the  normal  tale  of 
homicide  in  Macedonia." 

"Do  you  see  no  hope  of  any  improvement?" 

"  None.  I  see  no  prospect  of  removing  the  Sultan 
from  his  evil  position  of  supremacy,  from  which  all 
this  misery  springs,  until  Austria  can  be  convinced 
that  the  day  has  gone  by  for  supporting  the  Sultan's 
authority  in  Macedonia." 

"  Why  do  you  say  Austria  ?  Is  not  Russia  bound 
by  the  Muerzsteg  agreement?" 

"  Yes — until  next  year.  But  there  are  many  signs 
that  Russia  is  disposed  to  gravitate  towards  the 
Anglo-French  Alliance.  If  Austria  can  be  isolated 
•or  converted,  the  Powers  can  do  as  they  please  in 
Macedonia." 

"What  about  Germany?" 

"  Germany,  after  her  experience  at  Algeciras,  is 
not  likely  to  propose  another  Conference;  or  if  she 
does,  it  need  not  prove  abortive.  Neither  is  she 
likely  to  fight  for  the  Turk,  unless  the  Sultan  were 
to  make  over  to  the  Kaiser  the  virtual  control  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  for  that  there  is  hardly 
time." 

"  What  would  von  do  if  vou  were  Sir  Edward 
Grey?" 

"  I  would  ask  the  Powers  to  intervene  effectively 
in  Macedonia  by  putting  the  provinces  under  a 
European  Governor,  and  terminating  the  Sultan's 
direct  rule  in  those  regions." 

"  But  supposing  the  Powers  refuse?" 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  "I  would  wash  my 
'hands  of  the  whole  business,   and   intimate  that  I 


could  no  longer  oblige  them  by  joining  with  them 
in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Bulgaria  to  prevent 
her  going  to  the  relief  of  the  Bulgarians  in  Mace 
donia — " 

"  Which  would  precipitate  war,  for  which  you 
would  be  responsible,"  said  I. 

"  Which,  on  the  contrary,  might  bring  the  Concert 
to  its  senses,"  he  replied.  "In  any  case  the  issui; 
of  war  or  peace  is  not  in  our  hands.  If  war  comes, 
the  responsibility  will  rest  with  the  Powers  who  hav(^ 
prevented  such  effective  reforms  as  would  remove 
Bulgaria's  cause  of  quarrel.  Their  reforms  are  now 
an  undignified  and  criminal  farce,  and  we  can  best 
consult  our  own  dignity  by  disclaiming  any  further 
responsibility." 

"  In  the  event  of  war  what  would  you  do?" 

"  I  would  make  it  clear  that  we  should  prevent 
the  Turks  sending  troops  by  sea." 

"  Which  means, ' '  I  said,  "  that  you  are  for  an 
Anglo-Balkan  fighting  alliance — Bulgaria  to  fight  on 
land,  and  England  on  sea.  You  cannot  go  to  war 
on  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  Your  policy 
means,  first,  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war;  secondly, 
when  thev  were  in  full  crv  that  we  should  join  in  the 
fray." 
*  "•  That  might  not  be  a  bad  policy,"  .said  Mr. 
Moore,  "  and  it  has  the  support  of  many  high 
authorities.  But  my  policy  would  be  a  last  effort 
to  silence  the  dogs  of  war,  who  will  otherwise  break 
loose  of  themselves.  When  the  Sultan  dies,  which 
is  now  an  affair  of  weeks  or  months,  and  the  snow 
melts,  the  Bulgarians  will  almost  certainly  go  to  war, 
unless  they  are  forcibly  restrained  by  some  of  the 
Great  Powers." 

"But  is  the  Sultan  going  to  die  so  soon?  And 
if  he  does  die,  will  it  make  much  difference?" 

"The   Sultan   is   dying   now,"    said   Mr.    Moore. 
"  And   although   I   do   not   put   much   stock   in   the 
chance  of  a  dispute  over  the  succession,  I  think  h' 
death   would   give   the   signal    for   war.      The    Bu 
garians  cannot  stand  the  financial   strain   of  arma 
ment  much   longer.     They  could  put  320,000  men 
in  the  field.     They  are  only  seventeen  miles  from 
."Kdrianople,  and  no  military  force  of  equal  strength 
has  ever  been  so  advantageously  placed  for  swooping 
down  on  Constantinople.     The  Rus.sians,  when  thea|j 
reached  Adrianople  in  1878,  had  only  200,000  mem 
including  all   their  allies." 

"Granting  all  that,"  I  replied.  "If  320,000 
fresh  troops  are  hurled  against  Constantinople  before 
the  new  Sultan  has  gained  firm  hold  of  the  reins  of 
power,    this    will     precipitate     the     solution    of   the 
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Eastern  Question.  Therefore  I  say  the  Bulgarians 
will  be  held  back  by  the  ears.  No  Power  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  allowing  such  a  catastrophe  to 
occur." 

"But,"  retorted  Mr.  Moore,  "the  Powers  cannot 
hold  Bulgaria  back.  Austria  is  the  only  one  likely 
to  try.  And  if  England,  Russia,  and  France  were 
to  be  on  the  other  side,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Austria,  who  has  troubles  of  her  own  at  home,  would 
undertake  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria." 
"A  pleasant  prosj^ect  you  hold  out,  truly." 
"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  "a  very  unpleasant 
prospect,  T  should  say,  too.  But  what  is  the  alter- 
native— the  only  alternative  which  can  avoid  war? 
A  frank  recognition  by  the  Powers  that  the  Turk 
has  done  nothing  in  the  wav  of  reform,   and  will 


do  nothing,  in  Macedonia.  Therefore,  by  concerted 
action  he  must  be  compelled  to  assent  to  the  limita- 
tion of  his  authority  as  a  governing  force  in  Mace- 
donia ;  by  that  means,  and  by  that  means  alone,  can 
the  catastrophe  be  averted.  For  it  is  impossible,^ 
in  view  of  our  treaty  obligations,  to  allow  Mace- 
donia to  continue  indefinitely  in  its  present  woeful 
plight.  To  that  end  all  our  efforts  ought  to  be 
concentrated.  The  armed  coercion  of  the  Turk  is 
the  only  way  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be 
preserved." 

To  that,  of  course,  I  could  only  express  my 
hearty  agreement.  The  situation  curiously  repro- 
duces that  of  1876.  Now,  as  then,  the  coercion  of 
the  Turk  is  the  only  policy  whirh  will  avert  wide- 
wasting  war. 


THE    OUTLOOK  IN  EGYPT:    BY    PARIS    NIMR,    THE    EDITOR    OP 

THE    ^'MOKATTAM/' 


I  was  delighted  to  welcome  to  my  otfice  last 
month  Dr.  Faris  Nimr,  the  editor  of  the  Mokattam, 
the  well-known  Cairo  newspaper,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  since  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Dr.  Faris  Nimr 
was  at  one  time  Professor  at  the  American  College 
at  Beyrout,  but  twenty  years  ago  he  was  attracted 
to  Egypt  by  the  prospect  of  greater  liberty  which 
British  occupation  had  secured  in  that  country.  Dr. 
Nimr  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  public 
spirit,  his  children  are  being  educated  in  England, 
and  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  asking 
him  as  to  the  truth  of  recent  alarming  statements 
as  to  impending  trouble  in  Egypt. 

"  There  is  no  impending  trouble  in  Egypt,  unless 
you  manufacture  it  yourself  in  England,  and  import 
it  there.  I  am.  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
talking  the  matter  over  with  you,  because  you  your- 
self in  '  The  Review  of  Reviews '  have  been  ex- 
ploited in  the  interest  of  disorder." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  I  asked. 

"  You  remember  writing  a  few  lines  concerning 
Lord  Cromer,  saying  that  he  had  been  in  Egypt 
so  long,  and  that  he  was  getting  up  in  years,  and 
that  it  might  be  well  if  there  was  a  change.  These 
lines  were  immediately  seized  upon  as  affording  a 
justification  for  the  assertions  made  in  certain  quar- 
ters, and  it  only  required  a  little  more  agitation  in 
Egypt  to  secure  the  recall  of  Lord  Cromer." 

"  Therein,"  I  said,  "  your  agitators  exactly  mis- 
stated the  truth.  The  more  trouble  there  is  in 
Egypt  the  m.ore  important  it  will  appear  to  every 
Englishman  not  to  recall  Lord  Cromer.  You  will 
remember  that  for  nearly  twenty  years  we  have 
placed  I-ord  Cromer  at  the  head  of  affairs  there, 
and  have  never  concerned  ourselves  further,  being 
sure  that  when  Lord  Cromer  was  in  the  saddle 
there  was  no  need  for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
Egypt." 


"  There  you  have  been  quite  right.  Never  since 
the  days  of  Joseph  has  Egypt  had  a  ruler  so  just  as 
Lord  Cromer.  His  word  has  become  almost  a 
synonym  for  justice.  It  is  because  he  is  just  that 
the  present  agitation  against  him  has  spread.  Egypt 
has  prospered  immensely  since  the  days  of  the 
British  occupation ;  the  value  of  land  has  risen 
enormously,  and  when  the  irrigation  schemes  are 
complete,  it  vvill  tise  still  more.  It  is  precisely  this 
growing  wealth  of  Egypt  that  constitutes  our  danger. 
There  are  multitudes  of  greedy  and  rapacious  vul- 
tures, both  in  Egypt  and  in  other  countries,  whose 
mouths  are  watering  for  the  opportunity  of  plun- 
dering our  coimtry.  Between  these  vultures  and  the 
Egyptian  stands  Lord  Cromer,  and  as  long  as  he 
stands  there  vultures  will  be  foiled.  Hence  the 
efforts  which  ha\'e  been  made  to  discourage  him  at 
home.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  it  would  be  a 
black  day  for  Egypt,  and  not  for  Egypt  only,  if 
we  were  to  cease  to  enjov  the  protecting  asgis  of  his 
shield." 

"  What  about  Mustapha  Kamel  Pasha,  who  came 
here  this  summer  and  made  a  great  fuss  in  certain 
quarters,  representing  himself  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  oppressed  Egyptian?" 

Dr.  Nimr  smiled.  "I  prefer  not  to  speak  about 
that  gentleman.  He  has  thriven  by  making  people 
t^ilk  about  him.  In  himself  a  cipher,  the  notice 
which  you  take  of  him  is  what  alone  gives  him  his 
importance." 

"  Do  vou  not  think  that  Mustapha  is  a  dangerous 
man?"  ' 

"  No,  there  is  not  enough  in  him  to  be  dangerous, 
excepting  what  you  put  in  him.  The  man  himself 
is  as  nothing.  He  is  the  tool  of  the  Turkish 
Camerel  at  Constantinople,  and  he  can  command 
subsidies  which  enable  him  to  carry  on  an  agitation- 
which   otherwise  would  be  beyond  his  very  scanty 
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resources,  because  he  is  not  such  a  man  of  means 
as  you  believe.  As  for  his  plea  that  he  is  the 
spokesman  of  the  Egyptians,  or  that  he  is  faithful 
to  the  programme  of  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  that 
is  all  nonsense — he  is  for  Egypt  for  the  Turks ; 
and  the  proof  of  that  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  Turks  claimed  Egyptian  territory,  and  at- 
tempted to  annex  Sinai,  this  pseudo-patriot  could 
not  find  words  sufficiently  strong  with  which  to  de- 
nounce everyone  who  opposed  the  Turkish  attempt 
to  dismember  Egypt.  No,  no  one  can  pretend  to 
believe  that  Mustapha  Kamel  Pasha  is  a  real  Egyp- 
tian." 

"What  are  his  origins?"  I  asked. 

"  He  was  a  clever  boy  in  Paris  when  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  M.  Deloncle,  who  was  then  the 
soul  of  the  Colonial  Party  in  Egypt,  which  was  at 


that  time  hatching  all  manner  of  mischief  against 
England,  including  the  Marchand  expedition  to 
Fashoda.  Mustapha  Kamel  Pasha  used  to  commit 
to  memory  speeches  which  Deloncle  wrote  for  him, 
and  then  posed  as  the  eloquent  Egyptian  patriot. 
All  the  while  he  was  acting  in  the  interests  of 
France.  When  France  grew  tired  of  him,  Mustapha 
transferred  his  activity  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
became  the  partisan  of  the  group  which  was  very 
hostile  to  the  British  influence  in  Constantinople. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  find  support  in  Berlin, 
but  he  met  with  little  success.  This  year  he  took 
part  in  the  Denshawi  incident,  in  order  to  support 
the  agitation  against  England  in  the  heart  of  its  own 
capital.  But  you  need  not  take  him  seriously ;  he  is 
only  important  so  far  as  you  have  made  him  so, 
and  so  long  as  you  treat  him  as  a  serious  proposi- 
tion." 


Mr.  and  Mrs,  Zancig. 
(See  page  159.) 
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•'0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — BURNS. 


yv  eUminster  Gazttte.2 

A  Little   Reconstitution. 

The  Bishops:  "There!     He  looks  quite  nice  now    his  own 
parents  won't  know  him  when  we  send  him  back  to  them." 


Tribune.2 

A  Soap    Slip. 
VOICE  FROM  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  STAIRS:   "A  dangerous  place 
this,  sir,  for  "a  gentleman  of  your  sort." 


Wahre  Jacob.']  [Vienna. 

An  Astrological   Discovery. 

The  centre  of  the  world  from  which  all  pessimists  are 

driven  out. 


Ulk.2  [Berlin. 

Peace  on   Earth — but   War  on   the  Water 
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Hindi  Punch.}  [Bombay. 

What  Do  They   M«ai^» 

Salt:  "Keductionl  When  everything  ought  to  be  taken 
witli  a  i)inch  of  salt  1     Absurd  1" 

Opium:  "*  Absolute  death,  when  I  ought  only  to  be  sleeping 
the  sleep  that  simulates  death  I     Nonsense  1" 

[In  Bombay  there  is  an  increased  consumption  of  salt  owing  to 
the  reduction  in  duty  on  that  article.  The  Native  Press  de- 
man<lrt  a  further  reduction.  At  the  same  time  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Opium  Eevenne  derived  from  China  is 
being  insisted  ujion  in  England,  and"  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  on  Mr.  Morley  to  that  end.] 


Pasquino.}  The   Triple  Alliance.  [Turin. 

No.  3  (RUSSIA)  AT  THE  DOOE:  "May  I  come  in?  I  am  the* 
third  party." 

Germant  and  AUSTRIA:  "The  third?  Oh,  all  right!  Bat: 
are  you  quite  sure  you  are  still  an  Emperor?" 


Patquino.'i  [Turin. 

The   Europpan   Conton  loniats. 

Thanks  to  a  policy  of  Alliances  and  Friendships,  the.se  gentle- 
men  find   themselves    in    solid    but    extremely    uncomfortable 

po.-iitioiis. 


Melbourne    Punch.'] 

The  Political   Slave   Marke*. 

Watson  Pasha :  "Up  to  now  I  have  always  been  a  seller- 
in  this  market,  but  to-day  I  am  a  buyer,  and  I'm  open  to- 
negotiate  with  the  man  who  has  this  plump  little  party 
up  for  sale." 


Current  History  In  Caricature, 
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Tribune.^  An    Exposure. 

J.B. :  "Then  he's  been  credited  all  along:  with  more  weight 
than  he's  entitled  to." 

[Mr.  Bonar  Law,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Oxford,  in  referring  to 
the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  said:  "Its  real  name  ought  to  be  '  a 
Bill  for  the  perpetuation  in  office  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment.' "] 


Hindi  Punch.^  HanjI  s    New   Roie. 

It  is  a  foreg-one  conclusion  that  Prince  Ranjitsinghji  snc 
ceeds  to  the  Jamnagar  Gadi  and  preparations  on  a  large 
scale  are  being  made  in  the  State  for  his  installation. 


The  Bulletin.'} 

"And  There  Was  a    Smile  en  the    Face   of  the  Tiger 


Kladderadatsch.']  [Berlin. 

The    Pillar  of  the   Throne   nnd    the  Altar 

NICHOLAS:   "Keep  a  steady  balance,  Ivan,  and  tread  flrml.\ 
or  I  shall  fall  in  the  very  mi'Jst  of  my  people,  who  can't  be 
expecting  to  see  me." 
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L'Axino.] 


[Rome. 


The  Catholic  Church  In  France. 


This,  according  to  the  Italian  cartoonist,  is  how  it  is  being 
treated  by  the  French  Republic. 


Daily  Chronicle.'] 


A  Good  Judge  of  Necessity, 


Uli.}  [Berlin. 

The  Rolling  Gold. 

(1)  Thk  Gkkman  (handing  the  Rn.sHian  a   bag  of  gold):    "There  yon   are.  dear 
friend.     Yon  can  alway.^  dcjKJnd  on  me." 

(2)  The  Russian  (handing  on  the  Gorman  gold  to  the  Persian) :  "  Here  is  the 
gold.     In  return  for  it  I  ask    - 

(3)-  That  yon  do  not  allow  the  German.'*  have  any  influence  in  your  country." 


Tht  Oirl.]  [Capetown. 

The  South  African  Sisyphue. 
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Westminster  Gazette.'] 


A'  Miss. 


There  was  a  little  man, 
And  he  had  a  little  gun. 

And  his  bullets  were  made  of  lead— lead— lead ; 
He  got  in  a  tear  when  he  missed  the  hare, 

And  completely  lost  his  head — head— head. 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

Ths  Sawpit— Et  appes. 

The  archbishop  :  "  We  are  getting  on  so  nicely,  Mr.  Birrell 
— we  shall  soon  be  tlirouph  ! 

Mr.  BIRRELL:   "Yes,  you  will  be  through,  and  that's  what 
I'm  waiting  for!" 


Melbourne    Punch.} 

Th«    New  Driver. 

(The  Women's   Vote   far   exceeded   the  Men's  at   the  Federal 

Elections.) 

THE  ELECTRESS  OF  AUSTRALIA :    "  Now  that  I've  learnt  my 

power,    I   must    not    lose   my    head.    Perhaps   I    had   better 

keep  a  tight  rein  on  both  of  them." 


Kladderadatsch.2  [Berlin. 

Michel  the  Unlucky   Atlas. 

The  success  of  the  Triple  Alliance  gives  Russia  tlie  idea  of 

completing  it  with  a  Triple  Emperors'  Alliance. 
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HIS    HIGHNESS    THE    AMIR    OF    AFGHANISTAN. 

A    SKETCH   OF   ANGLO-AFGHAN   RELATIONS. 

Among  the  mam  iiati\<.'  rulers  whose  territories  eminent  advantages  attaching  to  its  geographical 
are  protected  by  the  British  Government  there  is  location  have  made  it  always  desirable  that  com- 
no  one  of  greater  importance  than  the  Amir  of  plete  concordance  should  be  maintained  between 
Afghanistan,  who,  in  the  person  of  Habib  Ullah  its  ruler  and  the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  for  this  pur- 
Khan,  is  now  making  a  visit  to  India  as  the  guest  pose  various  treaties  have  been  exchanged,  and 
of  the  Viceroy.  Many  years  hiave  jwssed  since  the  still,  in  fact,  exist, 
late  Amir,  Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  paid  his  respects  EARLY  HISTORY. 
to  [.ord  Dufferin  as  Viceroy  at  a  special  Durbar  at  Relations  with  Afghanistan  date  back  to  1809, 
Rawl  Pindi  in  1885,  but  until  now,  although  the  in-  when,  agitated  by  the  rumour  that  the  Emperor 
\itation  h:is  been  regularly  renewed  and  special  Napoleon  and  the  Tsar  Alexander  were  proposing 
missions  have  been  sent  by  the  Government  of  to  invade  India  through  Persia,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
India  to  Kabul,  for  a  variety  of  reasons — in  which  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Kabul.  The  im- 
ill-feeling  was  generally  the  determining  factor — the  mediate  outcome  of  this  visit  was  the  arrangement 
\  isit  has  never  been  repeated.  Now  that  in  a  spirit  of  a  treaty  with  Shah  Shujah,  as  the  ruler  of  Ka- 
mF  amiable  condescension  the  gap  has  bc^n  abridg-  hul,     an     alliance     ultimately     interrupted     by    the 

il.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  political  anarchy  with  which  the  country  was  convulsed. 
■  lifficulties  out.standing  between  Calcutta  and  Kabul  The  upshot  of  these  proceedings  brought  Dost  Ma- 
will  Ije  removed.  There  are  many  points  of  vari-  hommed  to  the  throne  in  1826,  w'hen  the  active 
ance  between  the  two  Governments ;  and,  as  none  support  which  Russia  was  lending  to  Persian 
of  the  questions  raised  by  us  were  settled  at  the  schemes  of  aggression  against  Herat  gave  point  to 
time  of  the  Dane  Mission  to  Kabul,  grave  signific-  the   necessitv    of   establishing   a   permanent   barrier 

lice    attaches    to    the    forthcoming    conference    \ye-  along  the  north-west  frontier.     Treaties  of  alliance 

iwcfn  T.nrd  Minto  and  his  truest.  were  renew^ed  with  Ranjit  Sinjh  and  Shah  Shujah; 

THE  LAND  OP  THE  AMIR.  and  a  rupture  of  relations  with  Dost  Mahoinmed  on 

Qn  account  of  the  geographical  situation,  Afghan-  account   of  the   presence   of   a   Russian   mission   at 

istan    is    of    the    highest    value    to    the    position    of  Kabul  following,  an  expedition,  ostensibly  prepared 

India.      Lying    Ijctween    the    possessions    of    Great  for  the  relief  of  Herat  but  designed  to  check  the 

Britain   and    Russia   in   mid-Asia — bounded   on   the  growing  influence  of  Russia  in  Afghanistan,  crossed 

north  by  the  Oxus   River  and   Russian   Turkestan,  the  Indus  under  the  leadership  of  Lord   Keane  in 

on  the  south  by  India,  on  the  west  by  Persia,  and  November,    1838.      The    first   Afghhn    War — 1838- 

011  the  east  by  the  region  of  the  Pamir.s — it  fulfils  J  842 — had   now  begun,   and   Kabul   and   Kandahar 

t!ie  functions  of  a  buffer  State,   and  mi.stakenly  is  were  captured.     Our  initial  act  after  entering  Kabul 

M  described,   although  the  recognition  Of  its  inde-  was  to  restore  Shah  Shujah  to  the  throne,  but  the 

pindence,    contained   in   the   Dane   Convention,    re-  murder   of   Sir   Alexander   Burnes   and   Sir  William 

moved    any   vestige   of   subordination   that   was   re-  Macnaghten   in    184T    brought   about   his   displace- 

naining  to  its  j)osition.     The  cajjital  is  Kabul,  and  mcnt  in  favour  of  Dost  Mahommed,   in  whn.se  in- 

■iher  cities  of  importance  are  Kandahar  and  Herat,  tere.st,   as  the  result  of  the  national  revolt  and  the 

while    among    the   physical    features    are    the    cele-  disasters  occurring   to  our  arms   in    1840-1862,    we 

1 -rated    mountain    range,    the    Hindu    Kush,    which  e\acuated  Afghanistan, 
runs  from  east  to  west  across  the  country,  and  the  THE  RULE  OP  DOST  MAHOJniED. 

lassie  Oxus,  one  of  the  most  historical  streams  in  liic   fortunes   of   the   next   few   years   completely 

Asia.     It  is  divided  to-day  into  five  major  provinces  restored  Dost  Mahommed  to  our  favour,   so  much 

— Herat,  Kandahar,  Kabul,  Afghan  Turkestan  and  so  that  in  1854  Sir  John  Lawrence  received  Chulan 

Badakshan,  and  extends  protection  to  the  two  terri-  Hydel  as  a  special  envoy  from  the  Amir,  while  in 

lories  of  Kafiristan  and  Wakhan.     Afghanistan  oc-  the   following   year   the    first   treaty   between    Great 

cupies  an  area  more  than  300,000  square  miles  in  Britain    and    Afghanistan    was    signed,    sealed,    and 

extent,   contains  a  population  estimated  at  a  little  exchanged.     Two  years  later  a  second  treaty  was 

less    than    six   millions,    boa.sts    an    annual    revenue  arranged,    when    a    subsidy    of    twelve    lakhs    was 

varying  between  one  and  two  millions  sterling,  and  granted  to  Dost  Mahommed,   and  the  appointment 

|)ossesses  an  army  of  doubtful  quality,  but  returned  of  a  British  Agent  to  Kabul  provided  for.     In  the 

numerically   at    150,000  on   a   peace  footing.      The  following  year,  1858,  Shir  Ali  was  nominated  as  the 
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HABIB   ULLAH,   AMIR    OF    AFGHANISTAN. 

A  FuII-Drc£s  Portrait. 
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suc(^essor  of  Dost  Mahommed,  but  at  the  death  of 
the  aged  Amir  in  1863,  Shir  Ali's  claim  to  the 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  half-brother — the  eldest 
son  of  Dost  Mahommed — Mahommed  Afzul  Khan, 
the  father  of  Abdur  Rahman,  and  between  1863- 
1S68  there  were  long  years  of  civil  war  with  Shir 
Ali  on  the  one  side,  Mahommed  Afzul  Khan,  his 
son  Abdur  Rahman,  and  Azim  Khan,  another  son 
f)f  nii>t  Mahommed,  on  the  other  side. 

SUCCESS  OF  SHIR  ALI. 

.■\.s  the  result  of  these  troubles  Shir  Ali  gained 
the  ascendency,  while  Abdur  Rahman  fled  to  Sa- 
markand, in  Russian  territory,  and  Azim  Khan 
died  in  flight  to  Teheran.  So  soon  as  the  new 
Amir  had  settled  himself  upon  the  throne  supplies 
of  money  and  war  materials  were  presented  to  him 
by  the  Government  of  India,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
vited to  a  conference  with  T,ord  Mayo  at  Umballa. 
In  return  Shir  Ali  sought  in  1869  recognition  of  his 
son,  Abdullah  Jan,  as  the  heir  apparent,  a  conces- 
sion which  was  refu.sed.  Repulsed  in  one  direction, 
Shir  Ali  proclaimed  on  his  own  account  in  1873 
this  same  son,  and  imprisoned  in  the  following  year 
N  abuk  Khan,  the  heir-designate  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ifflia.  Two  years  Inter  he  extended  a  cool 
reception  to  the  Mission  which  Lord  Lytton  de- 
spatched to  Kabul,  and  as  a  reply  to  our  occupa- 
tion of  Quetta  in  1876  opened  negotiations  with 
the  (Jovernor-General  of  Russian  Turkestan,  Gene- 
ral von  Kaufi"nian.  From  now  until  the  end  of  his 
reign,  1878,  Shir  Ali  relied  upon  Russia,  and,  con- 
fident of  htr  support,  welcomed  a  Russian  Mission 
under  Major-General  Stolietoff  to  Kabul  in  1878. 
As  the  result  of  the  visit  of  the  Russian  Envoy  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Afghanistan  was  drawn  up.  Before  it  was  ratified, 
however,  the  refusal  of  Shir  Ali  to  receive  a  British 
Mission  under  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  had  pre- 
<  ipitated  the  second  Afghan  War,  1878-1879. 
Kandahar  was  occupied  by  General  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  in  January,  1879,  and  the  recalcitrant 
Amir,  flying  to  Mazar-i-Sharif,  died  in  the  follow- 
ing month.  Shortly  after  thest-  events  the  war  con- 
cluded, with  the  installation  of  Yakub  Khan  upon 
the  throne  and  the  despatch  of  the  Cavagnari  Mis- 
sion to  Kabul  to  draw  up  the  treaty  of  Gandamak. 

RISE   AND   PALL  OP  YAKUB  KHAN. 

Yakub  Khan  had  reigned  less  than  four  months 
when  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  his  staffs  were  mas- 
sacred in  September,  and  the  third  Afghan  War 
opened,  1879-1880,  with  the  ojx^rations  under 
General  Sir  Frederick  (now  Field-Marshal  Lord) 
Roberts.  The  Afghans  were  defeated  at  Charasia, 
and  Yakub  Khan  fled;  but  the  ill-temper  of  the 
c.ipital  had  spread  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  a  general  rising  had 
taken  place.  By  December,  1879,  Kabul  was  cut 
ofl^,  and  only  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  Sir 


Donald    Stewart,    who    came    up    with    forces    from 
Kandahar,  saved  the  situation. 

REAPPEARANCE   OF   ABDUR   RAHMAN. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  Abdur 
Rahman,  who  had  retired  into  Russian  territory  on 
his  defeat  by  Shir  Ali  in  the  war  of  succession 
1 863- 1 868,  suddenly  appeared  from  across  the 
Oxus,  supported  by  Russian  arms,  money,  and  a 
small  force.  It  was  no  part  of  the  Russian  scheme 
of  the  moment  that  Abdur  Rahman  should  go  to 
Kabul,  General  KaufTnian  believing  tliat  as  we  were 
about  to  retire  from  Afghanistan,  Abdur  Rahman 
might  make  as  well  as  another  a  bid  for  Afghan 
Turkestan,  and  in  establishing  himself  there  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  Russian  occupation  •  of  the 
province  at  some  future  date.  Unlooked  for  by  us 
as  Abdur  Rahman's  apj^earance  undoubtedly 
was,  it  was  nevertheless  welcome,  and  he  was  in- 
vited to  Kabul,  where,  in  June^  1880,  he  was  elec- 
ted Amir  by  the  assembled  Sirdars. 

WE  PLEDGE  THE  AMIR. 

In  the  following  month,  under  instructions  ad- 
dressed to  General  Sir  Donald  Stewart  by  the  Mar- 
c]uis  of  Ripon,  as  Viceroy  of  India,  Sir  Lepel 
Griflin  communicated  on  July  20th,  1880,  the  fol- 
lowing promise  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Abdur 
Rahman  in  confirmation  of  his  election  to  the 
throne  : — 

...  If  any  Power  should  attempt  to  interfere  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  if  such  interference  should  lead  to  unpro- 
voked aggression  on  the  dominions  of  your  Highness,  in  that 
event  the  British  Government  would  be  prepared  to  aid  you 
to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  may  appear  to  the 
British  Government  necessary  in  repelling  it,  provided  that 
your  Higluiess  follows  unreservedly  the  advice  of  the  l-!ritish 
Government  in  regard  to  your  external  relations.    .    .    . 

Unhappily  this  engagement  concerned  only  the 
external  relations  of  the  country,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  task  which  iminediately  confronted 
the  new  ruler.  In  Afghanistan  itself  all  was 
chaotic,  the  gravest  confusion  prevailing  in  every 
department  of  the  political,  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministration. At  the  time,  too,  the  tribal  system 
was  in  full  swing,  and  each  tribe,  together  with  its 
sub-di\isions,  according  to  its  numerical  force  and 
territorial  dimensions,  supported  one  or  more  of  the 
reigning  chiefs.  These  leaders,  whose  existence 
may  be  compareil  with  that  enjoyed  by  the  dukes 
and  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  France,  occupied 
.so  great  a  position  in  thc^  State  that  the  enlistment, 
of  their  services  uj)on  behalf  of  the  throne  carried 
vvith  it  a  weight  always  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
Italancx-  of  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  ruler  of  Ka- 
bul. Xevertheless,  in  order  to  fortify  his  own 
position,  Abdur  Rahman  decided  to  suppress  them. 
One  by  one  they  were  brought  under  subjection,; 
the  gradual  circumscription  of  their  authority  pav- 
ing the  way  to  the  subsequent  solidarity  which  dis- 
tinguished his  own  position.  This  work  occupied 
all  his  energies  for  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign, 
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aiul  uheii  ai  its  «(jmpletion  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  army  it  was  to  find  that  his  resources  were 
already  considerably  straitened. 

At  this  juncture,  in  order  to  mark  the  correctness 
of  Ai)(]ur  Rahman's  conduct  during  these  first  years 
of  his  reign,  Lord  Ripon,  on  June  i6th,  1883, 
wrote  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  Amir: — 

.  .  .  Impressed  by  these  considerations,  I  have  deter- 
mineil  to  offer  your  Highness  personally  ...  a  subsidy 
of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  payable  monthly,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  your  troops  and  to  the  other  mea- 
sures required  for  the  defence  of  your  nortli-western  fron- 
tier   .    .    . 

ABDUR   RAHMAN'S    ARMY. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  subsidy  Abdur  Rah- 
man now  began  to  work  upon  the  military  system 
of  the  tribes,  gradually  shaping  it  to  a  model  of  his 
own.  At  an  early  point  in  his  task,  at  the  Durbar 
with  Lord  Dufferin  on  April  5th,  1885,  he  was  as- 
sisted with  a  gift  of  ten  lakhs  of  rujjees,  20,000 
breech-loading  rifles,  three  batteries  of  artillery, 
and  liberal  supplies  of  ammunition.  These 
presents,  the  guarantees  of  the  goodwill  of  the 
Government,  prompted  Abdur  Rahman  to  pledge 
the  Viceroy  in  these  momentous  words  : — 

...  In  return  for  this  kindness  and  favour,  I  am  ready 
with  my  arms  and  people  to  render  any  services  that  may 
be  required  of  me  or  of  the  Afghan  nation.  As  the  British 
Government  has  declared  that  it  will  assist  me  in  repelling 
any  foreign  enemy,  so  it  is  right  and  proper  that  Afghanis- 
tan should  unite  in  the  firmest  manner  and  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  British  Government.    .    .    . 

The  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  Government  of 
India  stirred  the  Amir  to  such  efforts  that,  as  the  out- 
come of  his  initiative,  he  may  be  described  as  the 
actual  founder  of  the  q.rmy  of  Afghanistan.  In 
place  of  the  old  feudal  levies,  with  their  variable 
allegiance,  he  called  into  being  a  force  paid,  creat- 
ed and  controlled  entirely  by  himself.  When,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Durand  Convention,  his  sub- 
sidy was  increased  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lakhs, 
and  the  right  to  import  munitions  of  war  was  con- 
ceded to  him,  he  proceeded  to  erect  in  his  capital 
model  workshops,  factories  and  an  arsenal,  from 
which,  w'ith  a  weekly  output  of  two  guns,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  rifles,  and  a  varying  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  he  intended  to  equip  a  million 
men,  and  to  build  up  a  reserve  of  five  hundred 
rounds  for  each  field-piece  and  five  thousand 
rounds  for  every  rifle.  Although  the  fnillion  men 
standard  was  not  reached,  he  did  amass  an  im- 
mense stock  of  ordnance  supplies  in  Kabul,  and  im- 
parted to  the  position  of  Afghanistan,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  an  element  of  profound  security. 

THE  AMIR  AS  LAW-MAKER. 

By  means  of  a  perfected  army  Abdur  Rahman 
founded  a  military  autocracy,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  had  the  wit  to  see  that  the  continuation  of  such 
a  form  of  government  would  be  rendered  more 
difficult  as  soon  as  the  energies  of  his  people  were 
profitably   occupied.      The   change    has    now   taken 


place,  for  although  ih<:  Alghans  rt-tain  at  the 
present  time  their  old  characteristics — their  love  of 
their  own  country  and  their  hatred  of  alien  races 
— through  many  years  of  peace  and  their  inter- 
course, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Russians,  and 
in  t!-.e  other  direction  with  India,  they  are  liable  to 
flock  to  the  standard  of  the  Amir  less  than  they 
were.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  to- 
dav  Afghanistan  reproduces  the  conditions  of  a 
settled  country  and  po.ssesses  a  population  much 
more  contented  than  that  of  a  generation  ago,  the 
penetrating  associations  of  prosperity  having  be- 
numbed the  warlike  instincts  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  Side  by  side,  therefore,  with  his  reorgan- 
isation of  the  army,  Abdur  Rahman  reformed  the 
laws,  improved  the  conditions  of  trade  and  revenue, 
and  reared  from  amid  the  remains  of  the  tribal 
system  a  civil  administration.  The  laws  which  the 
Amir  designed,  together  with  their  various  modi- 
fications and  amendments,  now  fill  a  dozen  volumes. 
At  the  time  every  official,  great  and  small,  pos- 
sessed a  manual  signed  and  sealed  by  him;  but 
although  his  intentions  were  excellent,  judicial  cor- 
ruption made  evasion  of  the  penalties  neither  diffi- 
cult nor  infrequent. 

METHODS  OF  BARBARISM. 

The  condition  of  the  Criminal  Code  w'as  left 
untouched,  and  to-day  there  is  no  limit  to  its  penal- 
ties. Torture  is  invariably  applied,  and  men  are 
still  blown  from  guns,  while  penalties  of  equal 
brutality  are  exacted  for  comparatively  trivial  of- 
fences. Occasionally,  too,  a  spirit  of  sheer  bar- 
barism distinguishes  the  justice  which  is  dispensed, 
and  in  the  fates  which  befell  a  robber  and  an  over- 
zealous  student  of  political  affairs  this  is  very 
plainly  indicated.  The  former  was  a  renegade  offi- 
cial whose  exploits  had  won  for  a  mountain  pass 
near  Kabul  an  unenviable  notoriety.  Captured  at 
length  by  the  police,  Abdur  Rahman  determined 
to  make  an  example  of  him.  Upon  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  8000  feet  above  sea  level,  he  erected  a 
flagstaff;  from  this  he  suspended  an  iron  cage,  and 
in  the  cage  he  placed  his  quondam  official — where 
he  left  him. 

The  student  had  broken  in  upon  a  Durbar  which 
Abdur  Rahman  was  holding,  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Russians  were  advancing  to  invade 
Afghanistan. 

"The  Russians  are  coming,"  said  the  Amir; 
"  then  you  shall  be  taken  to  the  summit  of  yonder 
tower  and  shall  have  no  food  until  you  see  them 
arrive." 

From  the  first  the  condition  of  the  revenue  and 
the  question  of  the  currency  attracted  his  attention, 
but  his  attitude  towards  foreign  trade  was  irregular 
and  despotic.  In  a  sense  he  was  a  Protectionist; 
but,  while  he  modified  existing  taxes  and  improved 
their  methods  of  collection,  he  interdicted  trade 
with   India  and  Russia.     At  the  same  time  he  es- 
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tablished  a  mint  in  Kabul,  and  proceeded  to  replace 
by  new  tokens  those  hitherto  in  circulation.  At  a 
later  date,  when  Abdur  Rahman  imported  American 
minting  machinery  and  the  services  of  an  official 
from  Calcutta,  the  Kabul  mint  possessed  a  capacity 
of  100,000  silver  and  copper  tokens  a  day. 

THE   MANNER   OF   GOVERNMENT. 

These  measures  were  the  necessary  and  prelimin- 
ary steps  to  any  restoration  of  order  in  the  State, 
and  it  was  as  well  perhaps  that  the  Amir  began  his 
task  at  the  beginning.  It  was,  however,  upon  the 
formation  of  an  ordered  and  permanent  administra- 
tion that  he  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  his 
energies,  and  in  any  consideration  of  his  reign  it  is 
the  elaborate  administrative  machinery  which  he  left 
behind  that  stands  out  mo.st  prominently.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  spite  of  high-sounding  titles,  the 
methods  of  the  new  order  were  regulated  in  many 
instances  by  the  j^rinciples  of  the  old.  Yet,  as  con- 
trived by  him,  the  civil  administration  represented 
the  outward  form  of  civilised  government.  It  is 
not  to  be  suppo.sed  that  he  was  able  to  maintain  it 
free  from  abuse.  Spoliation  and  embezzlement  have 
existed  so  long  in  the  Orient  that  recourse  to  them 
has  become  second  nature  to  every  functionary.  In 
Afghanistan  each  official,  whether  he  were  the  pro- 
duct of  the  new  order  or  a  remnant  of  the  old,  was 
corrupt,  and  regarded  abuse  of  office  as  the  cus- 
tomary symbol  of  administrative  power.  The  exis- 
tence of  such  a  state  of  affairs  impaired  the  success 
of  any  attempt  at  reform,  and  although  Abdur  Rah- 
man produced  a  fine  array  of  departmental  chiefs. 
peculation  was  rife  and  disorder  really  unabated. 
In  Oriental  government  the  supreme  and  one  pro- 
pelling motive  of  the  official  classes  is  the -enhance- 
ment of  their  own  interests,  and  although  Abdur 
Rahman  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  public  offices  he 
could  not  control  the  disbursement  and  acceptance 
of  bribes  by  which  the  award  of  such  offices  could 
be  influenced.  In  spite  of  inherent  difficulties  the 
Amir  achieved  substantial  success,  simplifying  in 
the  end  the  methods  of  government  procedure,  and 
improving  the  general  condition  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  win  resr>ect  for  his  laws  he  permitted  a  firm 
of  silk  merchants  from  Bombay  to  summon  the  Bibi 
Halima,  his  wife,  and  he  punished  with  amputatioii 
of  the  fingers  any  who  defaced  a  Government  ledger. 

THE  DEATH  OP  ABDUE  RAHMAN. 

Always  ali\e  to  his  own  interests.  Abdur  Rahman 
was  well  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  develop- 
ment which  he  was  effecting  in  the  position  of 
Afghanistan ;  and  while  the  dignity  of  the  State 
grew  from  year  to  year,  the  Amir  equally  realised 
that  his  own  importance  was  appreciated.  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  was  an  absorbed,  silent 
worker,  and  his  labours  were  characterised  by  fore- 
sight and  self-reliance.  All  the  measure-s — military, 
financial  and  administrative — calculated  to  enhance 
his  name  and  to  improve  his  State  were  pushed  to 


completion  in  this  period ;  but,  once  safely  accom- 
plished, and  a  certain  national  dignity  secured  to 
his  country,  so  little  did  he  consider  himself  be- 
holden to  the  Government  of  India,  that,  by  way 
of  replying  to  the  stoppage  of  certain  supplies  of 
war  materials  by  the  Viceroy,  he  repudiated  his 
subsidy,  despatched  regiments  to  the  frontier  as  an 
impudent  precaution,  and  wrote  over  the  head  of  the 
Viceroy  a  letter  of  complaint  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  day.  This  independence  of 
action,  refreshing  to  the  historian,  but  troublesome 
to  the  Government  to  whose  ser\ice  the  Amir  was 
pledged,  may  be  said  to  have  described  the  second 
half  of  his  reign,  during  which  time  his  strenuous 
spirit  no  doubt  lacked  sufficient  occupation  to  keep 
it  from  mischief.  In  any  case,  between  1890  and 
1898  we  find  him  pushing  relations  between  Kabul 
and  Calcutta  to  the  verge  of  rupture  through  his 
patronage  of  certain  fanatical  spirits  of  the  border, 
his  indulgence  in  spiritual  activities  of  a  disturbing 
character,  and  the  ostentatious  expression  of  note 
of  truculent  defiance  at  the  time  of  the  Tirah  Cam- 
paign. The  occasions  for  concern  at  Abdur  Rah- 
man's attitude  were  less  as  the  aged  Amir  approach- 
ed the  close  of  his  life,  relations  between  Kabul  and 
Calcutta  being  cemented  by  the  warm  regard  which 
the  Afghan  ruler  possessed  for  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
Curzon  of  Kedleston.  Before  this  friendship  had 
had  time  to  influence  the  course  of  border  politics 
Abdur  Rahman  died,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  a  figure  of  commanding  ability  and  engaging 
interest  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  Central  Asian 
politics  amid  expressions  of  genuine  regret. 

ACCESSION  OF  H^IBIB   ULLAH. 

The  succeeding  Amir  was  not  altogether  an  un- 
known quantity  in  India,  as  the  late  ruler  had  been 
compelled  from  reasons  of  health  during  his  closing 
years  to  transfer  much  of  the  admini.strative  busi- 
ness of  the  State  to  younger  shoulders.  Habib 
Ullah  therefore  had  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country;  and, 
as  he  had  during  the  past  five  years  replaced  his 
father  at  the  weekly  Durbar,  ample  opportunities 
had  existed  for  forming  an  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter. A  despot  by  inclination  and  the  accidence  of 
environment,  he  filled  his  father's  role  with  toler- 
ance and  patience,  and  the  anticipations  of  his 
jieople  were  bright  and  encouraging.  In  a  measure, 
too,  the  sum  of  his  activities  since  his  accession  has 
realised  these  earlier  expectations,  although  so  far 
as  his  relations  with  India  have  extended,  he  has 
shown  no  inclination  to  confirm  the  dependence  of 
his  position.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a  State 
that  had  been  created  under  the  jegis,  and  through 
the  indulgent  offices  of  successive  Viceroys  ot 
India,  jjride  of  place  propels  him  to  regard  him- 
self no  longer  as  a  subject  Prince,  but  prompts  him 
to  substitute  for  the  old  ties  conditions  of  equality 
far  removed  from  the  pHnciples  of    1880.      It  re- 
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mains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Morley,  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  will  admit  the  Amir  to  equal 
footing  with  the  Viceroy.  To  do  so  will  play  havoc 
with  our  prestige  in  Central  Asia ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  refusing  the  Amir's  right  to  an  alliance,  founded 
upon  mutual  obligation,  is  the  greater  by  reason  of 
the  concluding  clause  of  the  Dane  treaty,  which 
recognises  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  as  an  indepen- 
dent King.  Plain  indication  of  the  views  which 
the  Amir  holds  has  l>een  given  at  frequent  intervals 
since  his  accession,  and  his  manner  at  those  times 
closely  resembles  the  brusque  disregard  which  the 
old  Amir  was  accustomed  upon  occasion  to  mani- 
fest towards  our  requirements.  In  no  way  has  this 
spirit  of  independence  been  displayed  so  openly  as 
in  his  dealing  with  the  independent  tribes  of  the 
border  zone,  in  his  patronage  of  certain  wandering 
fakirs  objectionable  to  the  Government  of  India, 
and  in  his  reception  and  dismissal  of  the  Dane 
Mission.  Now  that  he  is  about  to  make  atone- 
ment there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  derisive 
politeness  with  which  he  treated  the  many  invita- 
tions to  India  which  have  been  dispatched  to  Kabul, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Amir  really 
thought  that  they  disguised  attempts  to  obtain  more 
decided  powers  of  control  over  his  country.  In 
point  of  fact  they  were  framed  with  a  view  to 
establishing  once  again  the  fixed  relationship  which 
had  terminated  with  the  death  of  Abdur  Rahman. 
While  evading  these  overtures  from  the  Government 
of  India,  Hablb  Ullah,  at  a  full  State  Durbar  in 
honour  of  a  Mission  of  Condolence  from  the  Vice- 
roy, emphasised  his  intention  of  respecting  the  pre- 
judices of  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared that  the  obligations  of  the  father  were  not 
binding  on  the  son.  At  this  moment,  however, 
Hnbib  Ullah  had  already  claimed  Abdur  Rahman's 
right  to  an  unrestricted  importation  of  arms,  and 
begun  to  credit  hirriself  with  the  monthly  instalments 
of  his  father's  subsidy.  Under  these  circumstances, 
although  there  was  no  need  for  any  violent  coercion 
of  the  ruler  of  Kabul,  it  was  obvious  that  the  reins 
Ix'tween  Kabul  and  Calcutta  required  to  be  tighten- 
ed ;  and  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  the  process 
delayed  the  establishment  of  any  cordial  understand- 
ing between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Amir 
of  Afghanistan  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth. 

THE  DANE   CONVENTION. 

Inveterate  suspicion  of  foreign  influence  charac- 
terises every  aspect  of  Habib  Ullah's  external 
policy;  and  so  frequently  during  1901-04  did  these 
doubts  of  our  good  faith  imperil  Anglo-Afghan 
relations,  that  at  the  close  of  1904  action  of  a  con- 
\incing  nature  was  held  to  be  essential.  In  an  effort 
to  determine  an  intolerable  situation  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Louis  Dane  was  sent  as  a  special  envoy  to  Kabul, 
when  the  questions  of  the  Amir's  subsidy  and  powers 
in  respect  of  the  importation  of  arms  were  decided 
by  confirming,  as  with  Habib  Ullah,  the  letter  and 


spirit  of  the  agreements  which  had  existed  between 
Abdur  Rahman  and  the  Government  of  India. 
Under  the  powers  of  this  convention  the  Amir  thus 
obtained — firstly,  the  release  of  the  arrears  of  sub- 
sidy, in  all  some  ^^400, 000;  secondly,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  annual  subsidy  of  eighteen  lakhs  of 
rupees;  thirdly,  the  right  to  an  unrestricted  im- 
portation of  arms ;  and,  lastly,  recognition  of  him- 
self as  indei)endent  King  of  Afghanistan  and  its 
dependencies.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
substantial  concessions  were  intended  to  be  awarded 
without  adequate  return ;  but  the  Amir  conceded 
nothing,  although  sending  his  son  Inayat  Ullah 
Khan  as  the  chief  of  a  mission  of  honour  to  greet 
Lord  Curzon.  The  position  of  affairs  as  between 
Kabul  and  Calcutta,  therefore,  stands  to-day  almost 
precisely  where  it  was  left  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Amir  in  1901,  save  that  in  certain  salient  par- 
ticulars— notably  the  question  of  the  Mahmand 
border — this  lapse  of  five  years  has  seriously  ag- 
gravated the  causes  at  issue. 

OUE  REQUIREMENTS. 

To-day  there  are  so  many  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  our  relations  with  Afghanistan  that  it  is 
perhaps  of  interest  to  recall  those  that  are  of  chief 
importance.  Broadly  speaking,  our  wants  may  be 
said  to  fall  under  two  heads  : — 

(i)  Those  that  are  the  concomitant  of  our  respon- 
sibilities in  respect  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Afghanistan. 

(2)  Those  that  have  ari.sen  locally  through  political 
misunderstanding. 

In  connection  with  the  first  it  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  our  requirements  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  only  the  logical  complement  of  that 
protection  by  which  we  shield  Afghanistan  from 
foreign  aggression.  If,  in  the  future,  we  are  to 
continue  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  letter,  as 
well  as  to  the  spirit,  of  our  engagements  with  the 
Amir,  the  facilities  to  enable  us  to  do  so  should  be 
provided.  So  long  as  we  are  denied  the  posses- 
sion of  any  points  of  advantage  in  Afghani.stan  it- 
self nothing  but  misfortune  can  be  expected  to  ac- 
crue from  an  arrangement  which  expects  us  to  safe- 
guard the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan  from 
points  five  hundred  miles  distant,  without  the  means 
for  rapid  communication  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
efficient  Afghan  army.  It  is  most  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  the  system  of  strategic  railways  now 
existing  on  the  Indian  frontier  should  be  prolonged 
to  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  a  telegraph  service  estab- 
lished between  Kabul,  Kandahar,  Herat,  Mazar-i- 
Sharif  and  India,  and  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army  under  British  officers  permitted.  Of  course, 
none  of  these  important  developments  can  be  car- 
ried without  the  assent  of  the  Amir,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, desirous  of  securing  his  benevolent  co-opera- 
tion in  the  realisation  of  measures  designed  solely 
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for  the  benefit  of  Afghanistan,  approaches  the  ques- 
tion in  an  indulgent  and  amicable  spirit.  In  this 
direction,  moreover,  it  is  of  use  to  say  that  the 
(i{)position  to  these  schemes  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Court  party  in  Kabul,  whose  anti- 
tdreign  prejudices  are  imbibed  from  the  teachings 
wf  the  mtiUahs,  at  once  a  curse  and  a  power  in  the 
land,  and  the  most  enduring  menace  to  our  in- 
fluence which  the  country  contains.  Although  ob- 
<hirate  to  these  suggestions,  Habib  Ullah  has  none 
the  less  made  known  his  intention  of  falling  back 
upon  the  support  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
event  of  defeat.  As  such  a  contingency  is  likely  to 
happen  at  the  outset  of  any  war  with  a  foreign 
I'ower,  the  folly  of  his  intolerance  of  foreign  super- 
\ision  is  the  greater,  because  the  materiel  of  the 
\fghan  army  is  excellent,  and  its  good  qualities 
'•uld  be  enhanced  easily  and  quickly  by  judicious 
training  under  British  officers. 

The  features  of  the  second  category  are  upon  a 
different  plane  to  those  of  the  first.  They  are  con- 
cerned in  the  main  with  the  Amir's  interference  with 
overland  and  interprovincial  trading  caravans  from 
India,  with  his  control  of  the  Mahmand  border 
tribes,  and  his  perpetuation  of  Abdur  Rahman's 
"gulations  against  the  use  of  the  railhead  at  New 
haman.  No  one  of  these  questions,  however,  is 
heyond  adjustment,  and  their  disappearance  should 
certainly  be  anticipated  at  the  present  time. 

THE  AMIR'S  DOMESTIC  POLICY. 
If  there  has  been  any  note  of  uncertainty  in  the 
foreign  polic>-  of  the  Amir,  it  is  of  interest  to  re- 
flect that  since  ascending  the  throne  Habib  Ullah 's 
domestic  policy  has  been  remarkably  benevolent. 
Abuses  in  the  collection  of  actroi  have  been  reme- 
died, certain  taxes  abolished,  and,  to  give  an  im- 
l)etus  to  trade  in  Afghanistan  itself,  merchants  are 
now  permitted  to  obtain  advances  from  the  Kabul 
Treasury  on  proper  security — a  concession  very 
greatly  appreciated,  as  it  enables  traders  to  evade 
the  usurious  rates  of  interest  levied  by  Hindu 
money-lenders.  Clemency  of  a  striking  description, 
too,  has  been  displayed  by  issuing  invitations  to  re- 
turn to  Afgliani.stan  to  those  members  of  the  tribal 
families  who  were  frightened  out  of  the  country  by 
the  measures  of  Abdur  Rahman.  Very  possibly 
this  generosity  is  a  species  of  political  charity  in- 
tended to  spread  the  good  name  of  the  new  ruler 
and  to  impress  the  Government  of  India,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  revelation  of  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  government  and  the 
formation  of  a  bureaucracy.  The  existence  of  this 
latter,  an  evolution  from  the  unquestioned  despotism 
of  his  predecessor,  has  brought  about  the  creation 
of  a  supreme  council,  known  as  the  Durbar  Shahi, 
to  which  the  more  important  officials  belong,  and  a 
more  pf)piilar  assembly  described  as  the  Khawanin 
Mulkhi.  Three  clases — certain  Sirdars  as  belonging 
to  the  Royal  House ;  the  Khans,  as  the  representa- 


tives of  the  country ;  and  the  Mullahs — find  the 
members  for  these  bodies,  while  the  details  of  the 
civil  administration  now  embrace  a  Board  of  Trade, 
with  which  the  Caravan  Department  and  the  Cus- 
toms are  affiliated;  Bureaux  of  Justict-  and  Police; 
Offices  of  Records.  Public  Works,  Posts  and  Com- 
munications ;  Departments  of  Education  and  Medi- 
cine as  a  separate  organisation,  and  a  Board  of 
Treasury  divided  into  four  departments  of  Revenue 
and  Exjx'nditure — northern,  southern,  eastern,  and 
western — in  connection  with  which  there  are  a  State 
Treasury  and  a  Private  Treasury.  The  State  Trea- 
sury, controlled  by  a  State  Treasurer  and  Coun- 
fMlIors  of  the  Exchequer,  renders  daily  statements 
of  revenue  and  expenditure,  which,  countersigned 
by  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  are 
submitted  every  evening  to  the  Amir.  The  Private 
Treasury  is  occupied  solely  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Under  the  military  administration 
are  grouped,  besides  the  army,  militia  and  the 
tribal  levies,  all  departments  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture of  war  material  and  the  industries  associated 
with  each.  At  the  same  time,  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  these  undertakings,  and  all  foreigners 
whose  services'  are  retained  by  the  Amir,  come 
within  its  jurisdiction.  Payments  in  connection  with 
the  military  administration  are  made  monthly,  but 
civil  disbursements  are  tendered  annually,  or.  in 
certain  exceptions,  bi-yearly. 

The  following  division  of  business  is  usually  ob- 
served :  Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  devoted  to 
postal  despatches  and  to  questions  of  finance  ;  Tues- 
day is  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  Wednesday  is  allotted-  to  the  general  business 
of  the  State,  when  public  as  well  as  private  Durbars 
are  held  ;  Friday  is  observed  as  a  religious  holiday, 
while  on  Saturday  the  Amir  sits  as  a  Court  of  Final 
Appeal,  and  Sunday  is  reserved  for  general  inspec- 
tion  duties. 

A  SPIRITUAL  PASTOR  AND  MASTER. 

Unlike  his  father,  Habib  Ullah  takes  but  little 
interest  in  military  aff^airs,  preferring  to  be  regarded 
as  the  director  of  things  spiritual.  Even  Abdur 
Rahman,  who  accepted  the  title  Zia-ul-Millat-wud- 
din — Light  of  the  Nation  and  Religion — found  him- 
self sorely  pressed  by  Kabul  fanaticism,  but  his 
successor,  too  weak  to  head  the  current  and  too 
zealous  a  Mahommedan  to  question  the  teaching 
of  the  Mullahs,  has  disclosed  a  subserviency  to 
priestly  control  which  has  reacted  with  unfortunate 
results  upon  his  relations  with  the  Government  of 
India.  With  the  connivance  of  the  late  Hadda 
Mullah — a  frontier  firebrand  of  the  most  pernicious 
type — he  was  installed  with  special  honours  as 
Siraj-ul-Mi!lat-wud-din — Lamp  of  the  Congregation 
and  the  Faith — while  upon  a  later  occasion,  at 
the  in.stance  of  the  Head  Mullah  in  Kabul,  he 
divorced  three  of  his  .seven  wives,  citing  with  ex- 
treme   unction    the    mandate    of    the    Mahommedan 
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relii.non  which  forbids  a  true  believer  to  maintain 
more  than  four.  The  wish  to  observe  the  very 
k'tter  of  Moslem  doctrine,  however,  was  to  carry 
him  to  the  length  of  forbidding  the  use  of  gold 
laces,  embroidered  shoes,  bright  handkerchiefs,  and 
jewellery  among  men,  and  of  ordering  the  white, 
picturesque  street  cloaks  of  his  feminine  subjects 
to  be  dyed  kharki,  mustard  yellow,  or  slate.  The 
JXtive  force  behind  these  manifestations  of  intoler- 
ance in  the  Amir  is  his  bigoted  brother,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Sirdar  Nazr  Ullah  Khan,  who 
has  become  a  Hafis,  or  repeater  of  the  Koran,  and 
is  also  an  F timad-ud-dowlah,  or  "  Confidence  of  the 
State."  With  Xazr  Ullah  are  allied  all  the  forces 
of  the  Kabul  priesthood,  than  whom  there  is  no 
more  bigoted  sect  throughout  the  Mahommedan 
world.  In  fact,  the  real  rulers  of  the  people  are 
the  priests,  and  the  great  division  of  the  State  lies 
between  two  sects  of  Mahommedans,  the  Sunnis 
and  the  Shiahs.  All  Afghans  are  Sunnis,  and  Nazr 
Ullah  Khan,  through  his  brother  the  Amir,  over 
whom  he  has  obtained  a  pronounced  ascendency,  is 
their  leader.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  anti- 
foreign  prejudices  are  centred  in  a  powerful  faction 
of  the  Kabul  Court. 

AT  THE  KABUL  COURT. 

It  was  from  Sirdar  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  and  the 
Bibi  Halima,  the  widow  of  Abdur  Rahman,  that 
the  opposition  to  Habib  Ullah 's  accession  emanated, 
and  for  months  their  intrigues  occupied  his  atten- 
tion-. Ultimately,  in  order  to  safeguard  his  own 
interests,  Habib  Ullah  was  compelled  to  confine  the 
widow  of  Abdur  Rahman  to  one  of  the  Royal 
palaces,  and  to  dismiss  his  brother  on  a  tour  of 
military  inspection.  Family  dissension  is  not  an 
unusual  feature  of  the  domestic  environment  of 
Oriental  potentates,  and  the  Amir  is  no  exception. 
Certainly  a  wide  circle  of  dependants  batten  upon 
his  indulgence,  and  the  most  outrageous  of,  many 
acts  of  imposition  came  from  his  own  sister,  who, 
since  her  husband  had  incurred  the  Amir's  dis- 
pleasure had  fled  to  India.  This  lady,  trading  upon 
the  manifesto  which  the  Amir  issued  at  the  time  of 
his  accession,  sent  by  way  of  greeting  a  verse  from 
the  Koran  sealed  with  her  cypher.  The  Amir  re- 
plied with  permission  for  them  to  return  to  Kabul, 
and  despatched  a  gift  of  30,000  rupees  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey  which  the  lady  never  had 
proposed  to  take. 

Unlike  his  father,  who  knew  when  and  where  to 
modify  his  objections  to  foreign  influence,  Habib 
Ullah  regards  all  foreigners  with  contempt ;  but  his 
aversion  is  a  little  singular,  and,  if  due  to  innate 
suspicion  of  our  good  faith,  it  is  desirable  to  ex- 
plain that  he  has  never  suffered  at  our  hands.  His 
prejudice  against  Western  innovations  does  not, 
however,  carry  him  to  the  length  of  avoiding  Euro- 
pean dress,  and  on  State  occasions  the  Amir  is 
re.splendent  in  a  scarlet  coat,  richly  embroidered  with 


gold  lace,  white  cloth  trousers  and  white  gloves. 
P'or  headgear  he  has  an  astrakhan  hat  decorated 
with  a  large  diamond  star,  and  sports  a  gold  belt, 
jewelled  sword,  and  gold  shoulder-straps  surmounted 
with  diamonds.  In  semi-state  the  Amir  is  seen  in 
a  black  uniform,  faced  with  revers  of  braid  and 
ornamented  with  astrakhan  cuffs,  black  cloth 
trousers,  and  patent  leather  knee-boots.  The  cap, 
belt,  sword  and  shoulder-straps  alone  remain  un- 
altered. At  other  times  Habib  Ullah  cuts  a  curious 
figure  in  a  short  black  coat  and  vest,  tweed  knicker- 
bockers, stockings,  and  low  shoes,  or,  if  in  private 
audience  with  a  European,  a  black  frock-coat  and 
a  single-breasted  waistcoat,  grey  trousers,  and  patent 
boots.  In  the  completion  of  either  costume  he 
favours  a  white,  turn-down  collar,  a  white  shirt, 
and  a  stiff  butterfly  tie,  which  it  is  the  privilege 
of  his  secretary  to  adjust. 

Born  at  Samarkand  in  1872,  Habib  Ullah  is 
smaller  in  stature  and  much  sallower  than  his 
father,  to  whom  he  bears  a  marked  resemblance. 
He  wears  his  clothes  with  clumsy  dignity,  and  is 
evidently  particular  about  their  cut^  finish  and 
condition.  He  is  already  inclined  to  stoutness,  but 
the  heaviness  of  his  features  is  concealed  in  part  by 
a  beard  and  moustache.  In  conversation  his  face 
lights  with  an  engaging  smile,  but  he  has  great  re- 
serve of  manner,  and  not  unusually  wears  an  air  of 
abstraction  or  pre-occupation.  His  knowledge  of 
our  language  is  meagre,  and  he  understands  English 
better  than  he  speaks  it.  In  every  way  milder  than 
his  father,  who  was  as  quick  to  read  character  as 
he  was  to  reserit  injury,  the  discernment,  judgment, 
and  courage  of  the  older  man  are  wanting  in  the 
son,  although  the  two  share  in  common  a  certain 
grimness  of  humour.  This  faculty  occasionally 
manifests  itself  in  unexpected  directions,  as  was 
latelv  disclosed  to  the  Amir's  chief  body  servant, 
Ahmed  Rashid.  This  worthy,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  care  of  the  Royal  wardrobe,  was  becoming 
neglectful,  when  one  morning  Habib  Ullah  noticed 
a  black  scorpion,  whose  sting  is  unusually  agonising, 
in  a  boot  that  he  had  been  about  to  put  on.  Sum- 
moning Ahmed  to  his  side,  the  Amir  complained 
that  the  boot  pinched  his  foot,  and  ordered  the 
servant  to  stretch  it  by  drawing  it  on  his  foot.  The 
pain  of  the  bite  was  not  the  more  readily  forgotten 
from  the  fact  that  nothing  of  much  consequence 
could  be  done  to  relieve  it.  Incidents  of  this 
description  tend  to  make  service  in  the  Royal  house- 
hold somewhat  of  a  trial;  but  even  in  the  harem 
his  playfulness  is  found  to  conceal  a  pointed  barb.  . 
The  Amir  recently  dispensed  with  the  services  of 
a  European  medical  attendant  who  was  specially 
detailed  to  his  Court  by  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
Shortly  after  this  officer's  departure  from  Afghanis- 
tan Habib  Ullah  was  visited  by  an  attack  of  his 
old  enemy — gout.  The  seizure,  an  unusually  sharp 
one,    was   protracted;    and   brought   many   sleepless 
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nights  to  the  august  sufferer.  The  Jiakins — i.e.,  the 
native  practitioners— had  bled  their  patient,  but 
the  fever  and  inflammation  were  not  appreciably  re- 
lieved by  these  efforts,  when  the  Shahgassi,  the 
Court  Chamberlain,  heard  of  the  arrival  of  an 
Indian  hospital  assistant,  who,  with  little  actual 
knowledge,  but  great  assumption,  had  travelled  to 
Kabul  with  a  view  to  setting  himself  up  in  practice 
there.  At  the  request  of  the  Shahgassi  this  man 
prepared  a  very  potent  sleeping-draught  for  the 
Amir,  containing  in  proper  proportion  the  correct 
ingredients,  but  calculated  to  serve  for  several  days. 
Returning  post-haste  to  the  couch  of  the  Amir,  the 
Shahgassi  gave  the  medicine  to  Habib  Ullah,  who, 
with  his  customary  mistrust  of  foreigners,  adminis- 
tered half  the  contents  of  the  bottle  to  some  ser- 
vant, comforting  the  man  with  the  remark  that  if 
Allnh  were  on  the  side  of  the  infidel  no  harm  would 
result. 


A  few  days  passed,  when  the  hospital  assistant 
was  summoned  to  the  Hindakki  Palace,  and  at  the 
same  time  warned  that  the  gout  had  run  its  course, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  Amir  had  conse- 
quently improved.  Rejoiced  to  find  that  his  pre- 
paration had  been  so  efficacious,  he  was  awaiting 
his  reward  when  the  Amir  suddenly  produced  the 
remaining  half  of  the  mixture. 

"One  half  of  this,"  said  Habib  Ullah,  exposing 
the  bottle  to  the  affrighted  gaze  of  the  hospital 
assistant,  "  has  killed  my  servant  Abdul ;  the  other 
half,  by  the  grace  of  Allah,  has  been  preserved. 
Drink,  and  may  your  sleep  be  sound!" 

The  unfortunate  man,  presented  with  no  alterna- 
ti\'e,  obeyed,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  suffered  a 
similar  fate  to  that  of  the  Amir's  servant  if  a  Euro- 
pean workman  in  the  Amir's  service,  and  present 
at  the  Durbar,  had  not,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
administered  an  emetic.  Angus  Hamilton. 


Daily  Chronicle.^ 

A  King   In    his    ' Free  State  " 

J.B.:  "  H'm,  as  little  barriers  such  as  these  seem  to  he  in- 
effoctnal,  something  firmer  and  less  breakable  must  be  de- 
vised to  stop  hie  mad  rushes." 


New  Zealand's  Christmas  Stocking. 

ROBERT:  "I  mu.st  squeeze  it  into  his  stocking  somehow; 
lie   is  sure   to   like   it." 

SIR  JOE:  "That's  all  right,  Robert.  But  be  careful,  or  you 
may  frighten  the  little  fellow.  He  has  never  had  so  much 
in   liis   stocking  before." 
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THE    NEXT    WONDER    OF    THE    WORLD. 

WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY    OUTDONE:    THE    FUTURE    OF    TELEPATHY. 


Il  st'-enis  as  if  M.  Santos  Dumoiit  will  succeed  in 
wiping  out  the  frontiers  of  the  world  about  the 
same  time  as  telepathy  will  emerge  from  the  ex- 
jjerimental  stage  and  become  the  universal  medium 
"of  communication  between  man  and  man.  This 
prediction  will  be  scoffed  at  by  those  who  until  the 
other  day  derided  the  notion  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
But  those  who  know  what  has  already  been 
achieved  will  be  quite  prepared  for  the  advent  of 
this  latest  wonder  of  the  world. 

I.— THE    ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    THE 
ZANCTGS. 

Telepathy  from  the  subconscious  mind  has  for 
years  past  been  constantly  employed  by  the  present 
writer  for  the  transmission,  or  rather  for  the  re- 
ception, of  new's  without  the  intervention  of  the 
ordinary  channels  of  sense.  The  difficulty  of  work- 
ing with  the  subconscious  mind  is  that  its  con- 
sciousness is  rarely  conterminous  with  that  of  the 
physical  consciousness,  it  ignores  much  that  to  us 
appears  important,  and  in  chronicling  facts  it  is 
most  embarrassingly  indifferent  to  conditions  of 
time. 

These  are,  however,  but  the  obstacles,  the  in- 
evitable difficulties  which  baffle  and  tantalise  the 
investigator  in  any  unknown  field.  What  has  been 
demonstrated,  times  without  number,  is  that  friends 
at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  can  and  do 
transmit  to  me,  by  the  agency  of  automatic  hand- 
writing, the  most  secret  thoughts  and  confidences 
of  their  hearts.  They  are  not  conscious  of  the  use 
which  their  subconscious  self  is  making  of  my 
hand.  But  they  cannot  deny  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  with  which  time  and  again  the  contents 
of  their  inmost  minds  have  been  communicated  to 
me.  If  I  had  time  for  the  patient  and  prolonged 
experimenting  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
laws  governing  the  telepathic  transmission  of 
thought,  I  think  that  I  should  long  ere  this  have 
discovered  how  to  hitch  the  telepathic  current  on 
to  the  physical  consciousness,  and  to  shut  off  from 
the  recipient  the  more  potent,  subtle  and  confus- 
ing vibrations  which  appear  to  be  set  up  by  the 
subconsciousness. 

TELEPATHY  FROM  THE  SUBCONSCIOUS  MIND. 

My  experience  has,  however,  sufficed  to  prove 
to  me  that,  providing  that  two  minds  are  in  time, 
mind  can  transmit  thought  to  mind  instantaneously 
over  di.stances  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles. 
There  are  plenty  of  errors  in  transmission,  flaws 
md  imperfections  in  the  telepathic  process.  But 
the  facL  that  mind  can  and  does  transmit  thought 
to  mind  across  vast  spaces  without  the  agency  of 
any  wire  or  electrical  instrument  whatever  is  -to  be 
almost  as  well  established  as  the  fact  that  there  is 
■3   postal  system,   and  that  a  letter  dropped  into  a 


pillar-box  in  the  street,  with  a  penny  .stamp  ujjon 
it,  will  be  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  next  day 
to  any  address  within  a  radius  of  thrt:^*  hundred 
miles.  But  my  experiments  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  confined  to  the  receipt  of  messages  from 
the  subconscious  mind  of  the  transmitter,  who  was 
not  conscious  at  the  time  that  the  subliminal  part 
of  him  was  communicating  to  me  his  ideas,  his 
hoj>es,  his  fears,  or  his  actual  experiences. 

CAN  THE  CONSCIOUS  MIND   TELEPATH  ? 

I  have,  however,  always  belitxetl  th;it  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  the  physical  conciousness  as 
receptive  and  as  communicative  as  the  subcon- 
sciousness. Hence,  when  the  manager  of  the 
Alhambra  invited  me  to  witness  the  performance  of 
Madame  and  M.  Zancig,  who  claimed  to  have  tw^o 
minds  and  but  a  single  thought,  I  gladly  responded 
to  the  invitation,  and  w'as  abundantly  rewarded  by 
what  I  saw\  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  has  been  laboriously  grubbing 
for  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  telepathy.  In 
the  long  array  of  their  published  "Proceedings" 
there  is  much  space  devoted  to  the  account  of  ex- 
periments conducted  under  their  auspices,  which 
go  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  under  very  fa\'our- 
able  conditions  it  is  possible  for  one  person  to  re- 
ceive and  to  record,  for  the  most  part  with  very 
considerable  pt^rcentage  of  error,  messages  con- 
veyed to  him  direct  from  the  mind  of  another.  I 
am  tolerably  familiar  with  the  literature  of  tele- 
pathy. I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  Zancigs 
at  the  Alhambra  Music-hall  give  a  more  conclu- 
sive demonstration  of  the  power  of  telepathy  than 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
And  what  adds  to  the  marvel  is  that  this  demon- 
stration takes  place,  not  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
a  private  room,  but  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  great 
music-hall,  crowded  with  men  and  women  laugh- 
ing, talking,   smoking,   drinking. 

WHAT  THE  ZANCIGS  DEMONSTRATE. 

After  seeing  the  Zancigs  at  the  Alhambra,  I 
called  upon  them  by  invitation  at  their  own  rooms, 
and  subsequently  invited  them  to  lunch  at  my 
house,  5  Smith  Square.  On  both  of  the  occasions 
on  which  T  experimented  with  them  in  private,  the 
results  were  the  same  as  those  to  be  witnes.sed  by 
anybody  at  the  Alhambra.  The  only  difference 
was  that  at  the  experiments  in  private  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  impose  conditions  which  rendered 
fraud  or  trickery  absolutely  impossible. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zancig  are  Danes,  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  who  speak  the  English  language  with 
ease  and  accuracy.  They  were  brought  up  together 
as  boy  and  girl  in  the  same  village  in  Denmark, 
they  were  confirmed  at  the  same  church,  and  after 
they  grew  up  they  entered  the  service  of  the  same 
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employers — the  one  as  a  clerk,  the  other  as  a 
go\erness — in  the  United  States.  Nineteen  years 
ago  they  married,  and  in  the  intimacy  of  their 
domestic  life  they  discovered  that  they  were  so 
much  in  harmony  and  sympathy  one  with  the  other, 
that  Mrs.  Zanoig  often  read  her  husband's  thoughts 
before  he  expressed  them  by  word  or  writing. 
Marvelling  at  this,  Mr.  Zancig  made  a  series  of 
experiments  which  convinced  him  that  he  could, 
by  thinking  intently  upon  anything,  impress  a  pic- 
ture of  that  thing  on  the  impressionable  and  re- 
ceptive mind  of  Mrs.  Zancig.  When  he  thought 
rt  d,  she  saw  the  air  around  her  grow  lurid ;  when 
he  fixed  his  mind  on  green,  she  saw  green  ;  when 
he  thought  of  a  rose,  she  saw  the  rose,  and  so 
forth.  But  while  he  could  transmit  his  thought  to 
her,  and  often  did  so  unintentionally,  he  could 
most  easily  impress  her  by  thinking  intently  of  a 
definite  object.  On  the  other  hand,  she  could 
rarely,  if  at  all,  impress  his  mind,  think  she  never 
so  intentlv. 

WHAT  TBEY  CLAIM. 
After  some  years  they  decided  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  ordeal  of  a  public  demonstration. 
But  being  practical -minded  Danes,  much  more 
intent  upon  making  a  living  than  upon  solving 
scientific  problems,  they  made  no  claim  to  the 
power  of  telepathy.  They  preferred  to  leave  the 
sfcret  of  how  they  did  it  to  the  speculations  of  a 
puzzled  audience.  Better  that  people  should  im- 
agine it  was  a  clever  trick,  and  come  again  and 
again  to  find  it  out,  than  that  they  should  accept 
it  as  telepathy,  and  think  no  more  about  it  than 
they  do  of  the  telephone.  So  the  Zancigs  for  four 
years  did  well  for  themselves  on  the  platform  of 
the  American  variety  show,  and  as  they  made  no 
claim  to  be  other  than  the  ordinary  fakirs  and 
jugglers  of  those  places  of  entertainment,  no  one 
appears  to  ha\'e  taken  any  trouble  to  investigate 
their  extraordinary  powers. 

WHAT  THEY  DO  AT  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

At  last,  after  making  a  tour  of  the  world,  the 
Zancigs  came  to  I-ondon  and  made  their  bow  to  the 
Alhambra  audience.  I  went  to  see  them,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Sinnett  and  two  other  friends  keenly 
interested  in  the  investigation  of  psychical  pheno- 
mena. This  is  what  we  saw.  When  their  turn  is 
called,  Madame  Zancig  and  her  husband  come 
ui)on  the  stage.  B^'hind  them  is  a  simple  drop- 
scene.  Tn  front  of  this,  close  to  the  footlights,  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  Madame  Zancig  takes  her 
stand,  holding  a  piece  of  chalk  by  the  side  of  a 
^■late  mounted  upon  a  stand.  After  a  few  words  of 
xpl  a  nation  to  the  effect  that  they  claim  nothing 
ind  do  not  understand  how  it  is  done  themselves, 
Mr.  Zancig  appeals  to  anyone  in  the  audience  to 
give  him  any  article,  name,  or  number,  as  he  goes 
through  the  hall,  and  Madame  Zancig  will  instantly 
describe  it  or  write  it  upon  the  slate.  He  then 
.steps  off  the  stage  and  begins  to  circulate  through 


the  audience.  Instantly  all  kinds  of  articles  are 
pressed  upon  him.  A  card-case,  a  watch,  a  knife, 
a  match-box,  a  seal — all  these  articles  are  named 
by  the  wife  on  the  stage  as  soon  as  they  are  shown 
to  the  husband  amid  the  audience.  Mr.  Zancig 
does  not  face  his  wife  :  he  is  for  the  most  part  with 
his  back  towards  her,  looking  intently  at  the 
articles  which  are  displayed  to  him  by  the  people 
in  the  pit  or  the  stalls. 

Then  he  asks  for  names  and  numbers.  Men 
pencil  a  series  of  numbers  on  a  card,  show  it  to 
Mr.  Zancig*  and  instantly  the  wife  chalks  the  num- 
bers down  upon  the  slate  in  their  proper  order. 
Sometimes  she  makes  a  mistake,  confusing  3  for 
8,  and  sometimes  getting  6  or  9  inverted  as  9  or 
6,  But  as  a  rule  she  does  not  even  make  tho.se 
mistakes.  Strings  of  figures  hastily  scribbled  in 
the  distant  gallery,  and  deciphered  with  diflliculty 
by  Mr.  Zancig  as  he  stoops  down  to  read  the 
figures,  are  written  out  without  hesitation  by 
Madame  Zancig  in  clear,  bold  hand  before  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  audience.  Mr.  Zancig  is  never  for 
more  than  a  moment  in  the  same  place.  He  is 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  rushing  about  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  the  other.  Articles  are 
thrust  into  his  hand  one  after  the  other,  and  some- 
times his  wife  describes  them  before  he  himself 
has  quite  realised  what  they  are.  The  longest 
strings  of  numbers,  the  most  outlandish  foreign 
names,  are  written  out  on  the  slate.  The  only 
difficulty  appears  to  arise  when  the  Danes  are  em- 
barrassed by  the  difference  between  English  spell- 
ing and  English  i)ronunciation. 

MR.   SINNETT'S   CHEQUE. 

After  this  kind  of  thing  had  been  going  on  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  door  of  our  box  was 
flung  open,  and  Mr.  Zancig  jumped  in.  "  Give  me 
something,"  he  cried;  "anything  you  like — a  bank- 
note or  what  you  please."  Mr.  Zancig  was  in  a 
state  of  great  tension.  We  were  in  the  farthest 
box  from  the  stage,  on  Madame  Zancig 's  right 
hand.  Being  thus  adjured,  Mr.  Sinnett  hurriedly 
rummaged  through  his  pocket-book  and  produced 
a  blank  cheque.  Mr.  Zancig  Ix-nt  over  the  ledge 
of  the  box,  his  face  not  turned  towards  the  stage, 
but  his  eyes  intent  on  the  cheque.  "  What  is 
this?"  "A  draft."  "How  much  is  it  filled  up 
for.^"  "It  is  blank,  not  filled  up  at  all."  '  "What 
is  its  number.^"  And  there  and  then  that  marvel- 
lous woman  wrote  up  with  absolute  accuracy  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  figure  after  figure 
until  the  right  number  was  written  on  the  slate  I 

IMPOSSIBLE   EXPLANATIONS. 

Before  we  could  congratulate  Mr.  Zancig  he  had 
left  the  box,  closed  the- door,  and  was  collecting 
other  objec^ts,  names  and  numbers  with  which  to 
demonstrate  how  accurately  his  wife  could  see 
with  his  eyes  and  feel  with  his  mind  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  building  he  might  be.  Every 
explanation   M  the  ordin;irv  kind   failed  to  explain. 
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Ventriloquism  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
answers  as  often  as  not  were  written  down  on  the 
slate.  Concealed  telegraph  wires  were  impossible, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Zancig  ranged  at  large  over  the 
whole  building.  Preconceived  signals  were  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  with  the  breathless  rapidity  and 
rush  with  which  the  tests  were  taken.  The  notion 
of  confederates  is  equally  absurd.  Mr.  Sinnett 
was  certainly  no  confederate.  Neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  in  the  theatre  knew  the  number  of  his 
cheque  before  he  took  it  from  his  pocket-book. 
No ;  to  me  the  inference  was  clear.  It  was  a  case 
of  telepathy,  pure  and  simple.  This  married  pair 
had  their  respective  mental  batteries  so  perfectly 
adjusted,  each  to  each,  that  the  vibration  of  the 
thought  current  of  the  man  instantly  registered 
itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  other. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  IN   THEIR  OWN  FLAT. 

When  T  called  upon  the  Zancigs,  I  asked  them 
if  they  would  try  an  experiment  in  the  strictest 
test  conditions.  They  agreed.  I  shut  up  Madame 
Zancig  with  a  friend  of  my  own  in  one  room, 
giving  her  the  slate  and  a  piece  of  chalk  pencil. 
A  passage  led  from  her  room  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  I  remained  with  Mr.  Zancig.  Both  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  passage  intervened.  I  asked 
another  friend  who  was  also  present  to  write  a 
series  of  eight  figures.  This  was  done,  and  the 
slate  was  handed  to  Mr.  Zancig.  He  fixed  his 
gaze  upon  one  figure  at  a  time.  In  the  distance, 
through  the  doors,  Mrs.  Zancig  called  out  the 
figures  as  she  received  them,  writing  them  down  at 
the  same  time.  Once  or  twice  she  called  out  a 
wrong  number.  But  when  my  friend  brought  Mrs. 
Zancig  into  the  room  with  her  slate,  the  series  of 
figures  was  written  correctly,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  telepathic  current  finds  less  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  fingers  than  in  moving  the 
tongue. 

Various  other  experiments  were  tried  under  the 
same  conditions  and  with  the  same  success.  In 
telepathing  a  mathematical  figure  Mr.  Zancig  drew 
first  a  circle  and  then  imposed  upon  it  a  triangle. 
Mrs.  Zancig,  in  the  other  room,  cried  out  that  she 
saw  a  square,  and  at  the  same  time  drew  a  triangle, 
over  this  triangle  she  then  drew  a  circle.  I  drew 
a  bird  on  my  slate.  "How  can  I  draw  a  bird?" 
immediately  cried  Mrs.  Zancig. 

ANOTHER  IN   MY   OWN   HOUSE. 

It  may  l)e  said  by  the  sceptical  that  this  was  in 
their  rooms,  that  they  might  have  cunningly  ar- 
ranged mirrors,  and  heaven  knows  what.  To  turn 
that  objection  I  asked  the  Zancigs  to  lunch  at  my 
house  on  Thursday,  November  15th.  They  did 
not  get  the  invitation  till  eleven.  Two  hours  later 
they  arrived  at  5,  Smith  Square.  The  company 
present  included  Mr.  Harold  Begbie,  Mr.  S.  Trier 
of  Copenhagen,  and  myself,  and,  of  course,  the 
Zancigs.      After   lunch   we   went   into   the   drawing- 


rooin.  This  is  divided  into  two  by  a  heavy  curtain, 
which  shuts  off  tlie  half  of  the  room  looking  east- 
ward from  the  rest  of  the  room  looking  eastward. 
Mrs.  Zancig  went  alone  with  her  slate  into  the 
east  end  of  the  room;  the  curtain  was  drawn.  Mr. 
Begbie,  Mr.  Trier,  my  wife  and  I  each  chose  ob- 
jects, names,  or  numbers,  which  were  no  sooner 
shown  to  the  hu.sband  than  the  wife  announced 
them  quite  accurately  from  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain.  Mr.  Begbie  wrote  three  names  one  above 
another.  Mrs.  Zancig  wrote  them  down.  He  then 
gave  Mr.  Zancig  a  watch-key,  on  which,the  maker's 
name.  Hunt,  was  distinguishable  with  difficulty. 
"It  is  a  key,"  said  Mrs.  Zancig  from  the  other 
room;  "the  name  is  Hunt."  A  series  of  eight 
figures  was  correctly  written  out.  Then  remember- 
ing Mr.  Labouchere's  familiar  challenge  to  thought- 
readers  to  tell  him  the  number  of  a  bank-note  in 
his  possession,  I  took  out  of  my  purse  an  old, 
discoloured  bank-note,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Zan- 
cig. "What  is  this?"  he  asked.  His  wife  re- 
plied, "It  is  a  note."  "The  date,"  he  asked. 
"July  3rd,  1885,"  she  answered.  "And  the  num- 
ber?" "There  is  a  5,"  she  said,  "and  a  9  and  an 
8,  and  a  4  and  a  4."  She  then  drew  back  the 
curtain  and  showed  us  written  upon  it  "44,895," 
which  was  the  number  of  my  bank-note.  I  ought 
to  have  said  that  she  had  previously  stated  that 
the  bank-note  had  been  scorched  in  'the  fire.  It 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  singed,  as  I 
have  carried  it  in  my  pocket  for  twenty  years.  It 
was  thrust  into  my  hand  twenty -one  years  ago  by  a 
lady  as  I  was  forcing  my  way  to  the  platform  of 
Exeter  Hall  at  the  meeting  which  welcomed  me 
on  my  release  from  Holloway  Goal.  I  have  kept 
it  ever  since  as  a  kind  of  mascot  for  luck.  I  don't 
think  any  living  soul  has  seen  it  since  then  but  my- 
self alone.  And  I  certainly  did  not  know  what 
was  its  number. 

After  this  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe 
further  experiments.  I  showed  Mr.  Zancig  a  pic- 
ture. "A  dog  and  a  slipper,"  said  his  wife.  I 
took  him  upstairs  and  showed  him  the  picture  of 
a  workman.  "A  portrait  of  a  man,"  said  his 
wife,  who  was  in  the  room  below. 

The  net  conclusion  of  the  three  series  of  experi- 
ments left  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  telepathic  gift  enjoyed  by  these  two  Danes. 
They  have  no  wish  to  experiment  as  to'  the  range 
of  their  telepathy.  It  is  sufficient  for  them  that  at 
short  range  it  hardly  fails  to  hit  the  mark.  "  If  we 
were  of  independent  means, ' '  they  say,  "  we  could 
experiment  as  much  as  you  please.  But  we  have 
our  living  to  make,  and  we  don't  wish  to  endanger 
our  livelihood,  which  depends  upon  the  success 
with  which  we  can  do  this  one  thing,  by  tr}'ing  if 
we  could  do  any  other  things  of  a  similar  nature 
which  might  spoil  us  and  would  certainly  bring  in 
no  income." 
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II.- LONG-DISTANCE    TELKPA'I  H\      1\ 
AMERICA. 

So  far  as  the  Zancigs  are  concerned  they  are  not 
available  for  purposes  of  experiment  in  the  wider 
field  of  long-distance  telej)ath\ .  But  as  good  for- 
tune would  have  it,  the  month  before  they  came  to 
London  I  received  a  very  long  and  elaborate  paper 
from  a  correspondent  in  the  United  States,  who  in 
good  set  terms  makes  the  bold  declaration  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  possibilitv  of 
accurate  instantaneous  long-distance  telepathy.  I 
am  compelled  by  reasons  of  space  to  curtail  his 
paper,  but  the  following  extract  from  its  conclud- 
ing portion  contains  all  that  it  is.  necessary  to  quote 
here.  The  writer,  Mr.  Andrew  McConnell,  lives 
at  20  Capital  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  After 
describing  the  evidence  in  favour  of  telepathy  ob- 
servable in  the  lower  animals,  he  maintains  that 
clairvoyance  is  really  due  to  telepathy,  and  that 
many  of  the  co-called  s])iritualistic  phenomena  mav 
admit  of  the  same  explanation.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds :— 

IS  THOUGHT  ELECTRICITY  ? 

An  essential  of  life— «ating— produces  electricity  by  chemi- 
cal cliange;  that  breathing  through  the  lungs,  another  es- 
sential of  life,  produces  electricity  by  chemical  oxidisation; 
that  breathing  tlirough  the  pores  of  the  skin,  an  essential 
of  life,  produces  chemical  electricity,  and  tlie  heat  and 
essential  of  life  produces  electricity,  so  all  the  processes  es- 
sential to  maintaining  life  in  our  bodies  produce  electricity, 
90  we  have  conclusive  proof  that  vitality,  the  organic  life 
principle,  is  simply  self-generaterl  electricity,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  electricity  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and 
tlia:.  the  energy  in  the  living  organism  is  the  same  as  an 
inorganic  battery,  except  the  living  has  mind-power  to  keep 
up  its  normal  currents  by  the  chemical  processes  of  life. 

In  our  commercial  electricity  we  have  the  storage  battery, 
and  electrical  current  can  be  turned  on  to  move  a  mill  or 
run  a  car,  and  turned  off  to  stop.  A  small  current  can  he 
used,  or  a  strong  one,  at  the  will  of  the  conductor.  Since 
1889  the  generally  accepted  and  chemically  jiroven  theory 
of  the  brain  is  that  of  Dr.  Cajil,  tlie  Spanish  physiologist  of 
the  brain.  He  took  up  Golgi'e  exiMjriments,  which  proved 
the  brain  to  consist  of  small  separate  cells,  and  from  each 
protruded  two  or  more  minute  fibres.  Normally  the  fibres 
of  one  cell  do  not  connect  with  those  of  adjoining  cells,  but 
in  a  thouglit  they  connect.  And  thus  the  process  of  thought 
is  an  electrical  connection  between  the  cells  that  have  to  do 
with  certain  lines  of  actions  and  thoughts.  If  we  wish  to 
move  the  right  foot,  the  cells  in  the  cerebellum  connected 
with  the  nerves  running  into  the  muscles  join,  and  turn 
on  a  current  strong  enougli  to  contract  the  muscles  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  motion.  A  slight  movement  needs  but  a 
slight  current,  and  the  thought  is  the  car  conductor. 

That  this  movement  of  the  muscles  is  conclusively  proven 
to  be  nothing  but  electricity  is  shown  by  the  experiments  in 
which  a  current  of  electricity  applied  to  the  brain  produces 
exactly  the  same  action  on  the  nerves  and  muscles  as  Is 
pfntluced  by  conscious  thought. 

THE  BR.UN  AS  AN  ELECTRIC  BATTERY. 
By  the  Marconi  wireless  telegraphy  we  have  reached  the 
highest  communication  possible  through  the  electricity  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom.  Now  we  will  apply  the  same  laws  to  the 
distinct  communication  through  the  electricity  of  tin 
organic  kingdom.  The  finest,  subtlest  form  of  electricity 
and  the  most  powerful,  is  electricity  of  the  human  mind 
through  which  thoughts  are  conveyed  on  the  ether  waves  on 
the  same  principle  and  with  the  rapidity  of  light.  It  has 
been  abundantly  proven  that  the  brain  cells  are  storage  bat- 


teries tj  s^ore  the  electricity  generated  by  the  life  processes. 
Professor  Thomasina,  a  material  scientist,  stated  that  the 
Iniman  brain  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  co- 
herer and  de-coherer  of  the  Marconi  iu.strument  lor  receiving 
and  transmitting  messages.  Mr.  Collins,  the  inventor  of  the 
wireless  telephone,  that  has  not  yet  been  made  practical, 
confirms  this  statement,  saying  the  human  body  has  every 
essential  for  communication  at  a  distance  without  the  aid  of 
any  mechanical  instruments. 

THE    FIRST    CONDITION    FOR    TELEPATHY. 

So  the  only  difficulty  in  making  telepathy  scientific  and 
practicable  is  to  find  a  way  to  generate  a  sutticiently  strong 
mind-electric  current  to  send  a  mesage  to  any  distance  and 
to  find  a  mind  sufficiently  sensitive  to  receive  it  and  suffi- 
ciently unified  in  thou.<?ht  to  have  the  same  electric  vibration 
that  would  produce  a  magnetic  polarity  of  attraction. 
There  is  far  more  depending  upon  the  two  minds  being  in  the 
same  electric  vibration  than  in  the  power  of  the  current. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  two  minds  sutficiently  unified 
to  act  as  the  transmitter  and  the  i-ecipient.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  overcome  this  ditflculty  by  sitting  in  circle  round  a 
table.  Hitherto  the  practice  of  sitting  at  tables  has  been 
used  almost  exclusively  fbr  spiritualistic  purposes.  What  I 
have  discovered  is  that  they  can  be  used  with  equally  satis- 
factory results  for  telepathic  communications  from  the 
living. 

THE  TABLE  AS  A  HELP  TO  TELEPATHY. 

The  practice  of  sitting  at  table— as  in  a  spiritualistic 
seance— in  order  to  establish  telepathic  intercourse  is  bene- 
ficial in  two  ways — it  unifies  the  minds  of  the  sitters,  and 
creates  combined  currents  of  mental  electricity,  which  faci- 
litates a  conscious  talking  with  our  friends  at  a  distance. 
We  have  abundantly  proven  that  telepathy  exists  subcon- 
sciously among  all  people,  and  to  make  it  a  conscious  na- 
tural talking  of  mind  with  mind  at  a  distance  simply  re- 
quires two  minds  very  congenial  thinking  the  same  thought  t,3 
the  same  metre— that  is,  whose  electrical  vibrations  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Marconi  instruments — and  then  to  generate  a 
sufficient  current  to  produce  a  conscious  communication. 
Wliere  two  minds  are  thoroughly  tuned  to  the  same  thought- 
vibration,  they  would  be  in  communication  without  any 
current  added,  as  two  like  minds  attract  each  others' 
thoughts  sufficiently  to  keep  a  communication  between  them. 
Tlie  less  congeniality,  the  stronger  the  current  necessary  to 
make  a  communication  conscious.  80  two  highly  receptive 
minds,  keyed  to  the  same  thought-vibration,  will  be  in  con- 
scious communication  all  the  time.  The  fact  that  we  have 
not  had  such  conscious  continuous  telepathy  is  proof  that 
no  two  highly  receptive  minds  in  the  history  have  been  in 
the  same  thought-vibration. 

ITS  DOUBLE  USE— UNIFICATION  AND  POWER. 
So  the  table  can  be  used  to  make  minds  more  receptive 
consciously,  to  more  nearly  unify  them  into  the  same  vibra- 
tion, and  when  they  come  near  a  fine  receptivity  and  unity, 
the  united  current  of  a  table  circle  can  add  the  additional 
electricity  necessary  to  make  the  communication  conscious. 
When  once  made  conscious  the  uniting  currents  tend  to 
unify  their  minds  more  and  more  until  they  are  so  unified 
and  receptive  that  their  thought-currents  keep  up  a  connec- 
tion without  any  eflfort.  In  fact,  two  minds  can  reach  a 
point,  where  they  cannot  keep  from  hearing  each  other's 
thoughts  at  a  distance.  Through  the  table  experiments  was 
how  I  developed  a  conscious  communication  that  has  lasted 
for  a  year,  and  is  absolute  proof  that  I  discovered  the  next 
highest  decree  of  communication  to  the  wireless  telegraphy. 
What  a  friend  and  I  have  done  others  can  do.  A  study  of 
the  electricity  of  the  organic  kingdom  is  the  next  unex- 
plored continent  for  the  scientists.  T  have,  like  a  Columbus, 
(ii^ri.vc-red  there  is  such  a  continent. 

THE    GREAT   DISCOVERY. 
.,i,.iig    in    the    Conservative    South,    where    the    good    old 
things  are  held  sacred  and  the  progressive  New  treated  like 
the  spy  of  an  enemy,  I  have  hungered  in  spirit  for  broad- 
minded  friends  to  companion  my  thought  and  endeavour  in 
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seeking  to  survey  the  new  needs  of  our  age.  Last  year  in 
employing  talent  for  my  lecture  movement,  tlirough  which  I 
was  donating  libraries  to  tlie  small  towns  of  the  South,  I 
met  and  employed  a  gifted  lady,  whom  we  will  call  Miss 
Mabel  Ray.  I  found  she.  besides  being  a  dramatic  and  poetic 
genius,  liad  travelled  extensively,  had  known  some  of  the 
leading  meu  of  most  civilised  nationalities,  had  known 
leaders  of  most  all  rengious  beliefs,  and  had  consequently 
reached  a  broad-minded  sympathy,  that,  like  a  comrade 
Whitman,  felt  a  kinship  for  all  human  endeavour.  Through 
original  thought,  through  extensive  reading  and  open- 
minded  nature,  I  hud  reached  tlie  same  universal  interest 
above  the  barriers  of  prejudice.  We  became  good  friends  in 
a  friendship  that  meant  growth  to  both.  I  saw  that  she  had 
the  genius,  the  power  and  the  faults  of  a  Rou.sseau;  that 
she  was  strong  where  I  was  weak  in  expression,  and  I  was 
strong  in  her  weaker  points.  She  was  the  most  intuitive  and 
the  broadest-minded  of  anyone  I  had  known. 

HOW  IT  BEGAN. 

A  circle  of  us  started  the  table  experiments  in  spiritualism. 
My  mind  was  the  type  of  the  investigating  reasoner;  hers 
the  receptivity  intuitive  to  the  high  point  of  genius.  The 
table  experiments  made  me  receptive,  and  tended  to  unify 
the  electric  vibration  of  our  minds.  She  gave  me  a  mental 
treatment  for  ill-health,  and  I  became  so  receptive  to  her 
thought  that  I  could  feel  the  immediate  effect  of  her  silent 
treatment  through  my  subconscious  mind,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  distant  telepathy. 

When  Miss  Ray  went  North,  I  got  Mrs.  McConnell  to  join 
me  in  the  table  experiments.  At  the  time  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  in  spiritualism.  Mrs.  McConnell  has  an  unusual 
amount  of  electrical  magnetism,  and  she  surpassed  me  in 
managing  the  table,  and  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  the  plan 
that  led  me  to  the  discovery  of  conscious  telepathy.  She 
tried  the  table  on  living  friends  at  a  distance,  and  it  talked 
like  the  departed  spirits.  She  asked  these  friends  about  it, 
and  they  did  not  know  of  the  supposed  talk.  So  she  con- 
cluded it  was  her  subjective  self  talking  to  her  objective, 
and  quit  it.  You  see  it  could  be  her  subjective  self,  or  it 
could  as  easily  be  the  subjective  self  of  the  friend  she  was 
thinking  about,  and  that  friend  be  unconscious  of  it. 

THE  TABLE-TALKS. 
AVhen  in  the  table  circle  with  a  strong  electric  current,  I 
tried  it,  on  Mrs.  McConnell's  idea,  on  Miss  Ray.  It  answered 
her  personality,  and  doing  it  repeatedly,  I  became  very  re- 
ceptive. My  whole  body  seemed  most  as  sensitive  to  a 
thought  current  as  the  frog's  legs  to  detect  a  current.  I 
found  that  I  could  go  into  a  finely  receptive  state,  and  use 
my  arm  like  the  table-leg  to  ask  a  question,  and  it  would 
rise  if  true,  or  strike  three  for  no.  I  tried  this  way  of 
communicating  with  Miss  Ray  for  a  few  days,  becoming 
more  and  more  receptive. 

FROM  TABLE-TILTING  TO  AUTOMATIC  WRITING. 
Then  I  reasoned,  if  her  mind  could  enter  my  subconscious 
mind  and  direct  my  arm  as  her  own,  why  could  she  not  hi 
the  same  way  use  my  hand  to  write  a  message  like  a  letter? 
I  tried  it,  and  it  worked  finely.  After  a  few  days'  practice 
she  could  write  automatically  in  her  own  handwriting,  which 
I  could  not  have  duplicated  to  liave  saved  my  life,  for  I  had 
not  talent  for  imitating  another's  hand.  My  own  handwrit- 
ing is  so  nervous  and  scratching  that  few  can  read  it:  hers, 
a  smooth,  even,  woman's  handwriting.  When  I  would  tell 
her  to  go  slow  enougli  to  write  in  her  own  hand,  it  would 
be  so  identical  that  I  could  not  tell  it  from  her  own  in  let-  . 
ters.  Then  I  knew  for  certain  that  the  communications  were 
from  her  conscious  self. 

PROM  WRITING  TO  TALKING  ACROSS  1200  MILES. 
Then,  reasoning  that  as  her  conscious  mind  could  enter  my 
subconscious  mind,  and  direct  my  hand  as  her  own  in  writ- 
ing, why  could  not  my  conscious  mind  begin  to  hear  the 
message  and  not  have  to  write  it,  simply  talk  consciously 
through  our  minds?  I  tried  thus  to  blend  the  conscious  and 
subconscious,  and  gradually  succeeded,  until  after  a  few 
more  days  our  minds  were  so  blended  in  the  same  electrical 


vibration,  and  so  sensitively  receptive  to  each  other,  that  we 
could  talk  through  our  minds  at  a  distance  of  1200  miles 
with  as  much  ease  and  distinctness  a«  two  can  converse 
orally  in  the  same  room.  Thus  was  completed  gradually  the 
great  discovery  that  the  electricity  of  human  minds  can 
communicate  with  congenial  keyed  friends  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  la  this  not  as  far  beyond  Marconi's  discovery  aa 
his  is  beyond  Morse'8  wire  telegraph?  80  has  been  verified 
and  realised  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Collins  of  the  wireless 
telephone,  and  Professor  Thomasiua,  that  the  human  mind 
has  every  essential  known  to  wireless  telegraphy  for  com- 
munication at  a  distance. 

ORGANIC  ELECTRICITY. 
Inorganic  electricity  has  done  wonders  for  our  age.  Here 
is  the  first  discovery  in  organic  electricity,  and  does  it  no' 
rank  beyond  the  highest  and  greatest  discovery  of  inorganii 
electricity?  Darwin's  Evolution  classified  the  phenomena  of 
outward  life  and  creation,  and  made  Christian  thought  give 
up  its  bondage  to  superstition.  I  believe  that  this  theory 
and  demonstration  of  organic  electricity,  together  with  an- 
other discovery  to  come  in  a  later  chapter,  will  scientifically 
classify  the  unsolved  phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  mind- 
reading,  telepathy,  miracles,  dreams,  impressions,  revela- 
tions, and  all  the  weird  psychic  mysteries  that  have  puzzled 
the  ages  and  are  the  last  stronghold  of  superstition. 

MISS  MABEL  RAY. 
In  writing  these  discoveries  and  their  classifications,  and 
in  the  writing,  half  the  credit  must  be  given  to  Miss  "  Mabel 
Ray."  In  this  telepathy  we  have  daily  worked  together,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  separate  the  work  of  one  from  the  other. 
She  went  alone  to  Europe  and  won  in  six  years  the  highest 
position  as  a  platform  artist  and  singer.  A  few  American 
critics  place  her  unpublished  poems  as  bordering  upon  the 
immortal. 

Tlie  question  as  to  the  veracity  of  my  informant 
will  at  once  be  raised.  I  publish  his  statement 
with  all  reserve.  If  he  is  capable  of  conducting  a 
conversation  with  a  lady  at  a  distance  of  1200  miles, 
it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  demonstrate  it  before  a 
picked  committee  of  scientists.  He  only  needs  to 
be  asked  to  transmit  from  his  end  a  statement  of 
fact  of,  say,  one  hundred  words,  written  down  at 
the  moment  by  an  investigator,  and  handed  to  him 
to  be  transmitted  telepathically  to  the  lady  at  the 
other  end.  The  lady,  on  receipt  of  the  message 
by  telepathic  current,  would  be  requested  to  com 
municate  its  contents  to  an  investigator,  who,  mak- 
ing due  note  of  the  same,  will  exchange  telegrams 
withj  the  investigator  at  the  other  end.  If  telegrams 
cross,  bearing  with  them  identic  messages,  and 
those  the  message  delivered  for  transmission  in  the 
first  instance,  Mr.  McConnell  will  have  proved  his 
case. 

I  publish  his  article  because  although  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of  his  assertions,  I 
know  that  the  world  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
this  discovery,  and  there  is,  therefore,  to  me  not 
only  no  antecedent  improbability  about  the  truth 
of  his  story,  but  a  very  strong  presumption  that  it 
may  be  quite  true. 

But  if  it  be  proved,  what  a  \ista  does  this  open 
up  before  our  astonished  eyes — what  a  marvellous 
revelation  of  the  hitherto  latent  and  almost  unsus- 
pected powers  of  the  human  soul !  At  present, 
however,  I  have  said  enough.  Hereafter  I  may  re- 
turn to  the  subject  aga  n.  W.  T.  Stead. 
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HOW  IT   FEELS  TO    DIE. 

By  One  who  Nearly  Died  and  Recovered. 

The  Hindu  Spiritual  Magazine  for  September 
gives  several  narratives  of  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  almost  died  and  who  were  afterwards  re- 
stored to  life.  Of  these  the  most  rennarkable  is  the 
case  of  Dr.  Wiltse,  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  This  has  been  quoted  by  Mr. 
Myers,  but  as  I  dont  think  it  has  ever  appeared  in 
our  columns  I  reprint  Dr.  Wiltse's  narrative. 

A  DOCTOE  WHO  DIED  OF  TYPHUS. 

According  to  his  own  account  he  died  of  typhus 
fever — at  least  so  nearly  died  that  the  church  bell 
was  tolled  for  his  death.  He  lay  pulseless  and  ap- 
parently lifeless  for  half  an  hour.  Needles  w^ere 
thrust  into  his  legs  without  producing  any  effect. 
While  the  Doctor  lay  motionless,  apparently  dead, 
his  soul,  he  tells  us,  was  never  more  intensely 
alive :  — 

I  realised  vay  condition,  and  reasoned  calmly  thus:  I  have 
died  as  men  term  death,  and  yet  I  am  as  much  a  man  as 
ever.  I  am  about  to  get  out  of  the  body.  I  watched  the  in- 
teresting process  of  the  separation  of  soul  and  body. 

HOW  THE  SOUL  ESCAPES  FROM  THE  BODY. 
By  some  power,  apparently  not  my  own,  the  Ego  was 
rocked  to  and  fro,  literally  as  a  cradle  is  rocked,  by  which 
process  its  connection  with  tlie  tissues  of  the  body  was 
broken  up.  After  a  little  time  the  lateral  motion  ceased, 
and  along  the  soles  of  the  feet,  beginning  at  the  toes,  passing 
rapidly  to  the  heels,  I  felt  and  heard,  as  it  seemed,  the 
snapping  of  innumerable  small  cords.  When  this  was  ac- 
complished, I  began  slowly  to  retreat  from  the  feet  toward 
the  head  as  a  rubber  cord  shortens.  I  remember  reaching 
the  hips  and  saying  to  myself,  "Now,  tiiere  is  no  life  below 
the  hips."  I  can  recall  no  memory  of  passing  through  the 
abdomen  and  chest,  bat  recollect  distinctly  when  my  whole 
self  was  collected  into  the  head,  when  I  reflected  thus:  I 
am  all  in  the  head  now,  and  I  shall  soon  be  free.  I  passed 
around  the  brain  as  if  I  were  hollow,  compressing  it  and 
its  membranes  slightly  on  all  sides  toward  the  centre,  and 
peeped  out  between  the  sutures  of  tlie  skull,  emerging  like 
the  flattened  edges  of  a  bag  of  membranes.  I  recollect  dis- 
tinctly how  I  appeared  to  myself  something  like  a  jelly-fish 
as  regards  colour  and  form. 

THj;  FIRST  SENSATIONS  OF  FREEDOM. 
As  I  emerged  from  the  bead  I  floated  up  and  down  and 
laterally  like  a  soap-bubble  attached  to  the  bowl  of  a  pipe, 
until  I  at  last  broke  loose  from  the  body  and  fell  lightly  to 
the  floor,  where  I  slowly  rose  and  expanded  into  the  full 
stature  of  a  man.  I  seemed  to  be  translucent,  of  a  bluish 
cast,  and  perfectly  naked.  With  a  painful  sense  of  embar- 
rassment I  fled  toward  the  partially  open  door  to  escape 
the  eyes  of  the  two  ladies  whom  I  was  facing  as  well  as 
others  whom  I  knew  were  about  me,  but  upon  reaching  the 
door  I  found  mj-self  clothed,  and,  satisfied  upon  that  point, 
I  turned  and  faced  the  company. 

His  experience  almost  exactly  coincided  with  that 
described  by  "  Julia  "  in  "  After  Death."  He  saw 
the  mourners  round  his  corpse,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
make  them  realise  his  presence.     Like  her,  he  mar- 


velled that  he  felt  so  wonderfully  well ;  like  her  also 
he  passed  out  of  doors  and  travelled  swiftly  through 
the  air.  But,  unlike  her,  he  did  not  pass  into  the 
other  world. 

Three   prodigious   rocks   blocked    his   path.      His 
hour  had  not  yet  come :  — 

HOW  HE  CAME  BACK. 
He  became  unconscious  again,  and  when  he  was  lying  in 
his  bed  he  awoke  to  consciousness  and  soon  recovered.  He 
wrote  out  this  narrative  eight  weeks  after  his  strange  ex- 
perience, but  he  told  the  story  to  those  at  the  bedside  as 
soon  as  he  revived.  The  doctor,  who  was  at  the  bedside, 
said  that  the  breath  was  absolutely  extinct  so  far  as  could 
be  observed,  and  every  symptom  marking  the  patient  as 
dead  was  present.  "  I  supposed  at  one  time  that  he  was 
actually  dead  as  fully  as  I  ever  supposed  anyone  to  be 
dead." 


IN   TOPSY-TURVY   LAND. 

The  distinction  of  the  Young  Man  for  December 
is  a  topsy-turvy  Christmas  dream  by  Sir  F.  C.  Gould, 
with  illustrations  from  his  inimitable  pencil,  tailing 
asleep  in  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
while  Mr.  Bryce  is  answering  Irish  questions,  he 
dreams  he  meets  a  man  in  the  guise  of  Shake- 
speare, but  walking  on  his  hands.  He  discovers 
him  tx)  be  G.  B.  S.,  who  points  him  into  Paradox 
Park,  or  Topsy-turvy  Land.  Mr.  Bryce  becomes 
good  old  Father  Time,  and  a  schoolboy  very  like 
Mr.  Birrell  comes  up  and  asks  him  what  time  it  is. 
Father  Time  answers :  "  If  you  are  a  non-provided 
schoolboy,  it  is  just  four-fifths  " ;  whereujx>n  the 
boy  vanishes.  He  finds  Dr.  Clifford  and  Lord  Hali- 
fax arguing,  but  from  the  opposite  points  of  view. 
Dr.  Clifford  in  cassock,  Lord  Halifax  dressed  like 
an  unconventional  Nonconformist  minister,  going 
at  it  hammer-and-tongs.  Next  he  finds  Mr.  Lytti-l- 
ton,  dressed  as  Missionary  Stiggins,  holding  forth  to 
a  Chinaman,  who  is  really  Mr.  Wiiiston  Churchill, 
made  up  for  the  character,  pigtail  and  all.  In  a 
portly  German  uniform  he  recognises  Mr.  Haldant', 
but  discovers  in  the  guise  of  a  Quaker  distributing 
tracts  against  war  and  pleading  for  disarmament 
none  other  than  Lord  Roberts.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
af)pears  going  a-golfing,  followed  by  Mr.  Balfour  as 
his  gillie.  He  meets  Mr.  Lloyd-George  tricked  out 
as  a  bishop,  with  Mr.  S.  Evans  as  his  chaplain.  He 
finds  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  in  a  policeman's  unifonn, 
threatening  Will  Crooks  if  he  offers  violence  to  the 
uniform  of  John  Burns.  Mr.  Lough  enters  as  an 
ancient  Briton,  whom  St.  Augustine,  alias  Mr. 
Augu.stine  Birrell,  is  trying  to  convert.  John  Burns 
in  his  unifonn  rushes  out  with  a  smoking  tin  of 
Chicago  plum  pudding,  and  hauls  it  away  to  explode. 
Perhaps  the  most  laughter- rousing  of  the  lot  of  car- 
toons is  Dr.  Clifford  in  sacerdotal  robes. 
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ETHICAL    EDUCATION    IN    JAPAN. 

From  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Fraser  on  education  in  the 
new  Japan,  contributed  by  her  to  the  World's  Work 
and  Flay,  it  appears  that  while  we  have  our  re- 
ligious difficulty  Japan  has  her  ethical  difficulty. 
There  is  a  great  rush  to  the  secondary  schools  in 
Japan,  and  students— boys  and  girls,  freed  from  the 
family  government,  and  fed  by  cheap  romances  of 
the  most  sensational  and  debasing  kind — have  fallen 
into  great  moral  laxity.  The  new  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, Mr.  Makino,  son  of  the  great  Okubo,  told 
Mrs.  Fraser,  "  It  is  not  the  education,  but  the 
morality,  that  is  wrong  just  now."  The  thousands 
of  students,  moreover,  have  no  authorised  board- 
ing-houses to  live  in.  They  board  out  anywhere, 
with  dismal  results.  Asked  how  he  meant  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  family  system,  which  had  now 
broken  down,  but  which  had  been  the  backbone  of 
Japanese  morality,  Mr.  Makino  replied,  "  By  morality 
itself." 

THE   GIRL  STUDENTS. 

The  girl  students  seem  to  be  in  a  bad  way:  — 
In  Tokyo  alone  there  are  ten  thousand  girls  who  have 
come  from  the  provinces  to  complete  their  education.  Tliey 
are  living  in  cheap  boarding-houses,  where  no  one  takes  any 
interest  in  them,  and  the  results  can  only  be  called  deplor- 
able. Suddenly  emancipated  from  home  supervision,  their 
heads  filled  with  wild  dreams  of  independence  and  of  equality 
with  men,  their  leisure  hours  occupied  with  the  low  class  of 
romantic  literature  already  described— what  wonder  that 
scandal  follows  scandal,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  Jap- 
anese girl  for  modesty  and  purity  is  being  destroyed  before 
our  eyes?  The  girls  are  really  as  yet  quite  unfitted  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  are  thrown  into  situations  where 
Western  mothers  would  not  allow  their  well-taught,  self- 
reliant  daughters  to  remain  for  a  single  day. 

THE  PERILS  OF  WESTERN  "  LOVE." 

Registered  boarding-houses  with  kind  and  sen- 
sible matrons  in  charge  are  suggested.  Foreign 
teachers  encourage  Japanese  girls  to  break  away 
from  parental  authority.  Miss  Tsuda,  an  ardent 
Christian  headmistress,  is  especially  wroth  with 
Western  girls  for  teaching  the  Japanese  Western 
ideas  of  love.     She  said  :  — 

That  word  "  love "  has  been  hitherto  a  word  unknown 
among  our  girls,  in  the  foreign  sense.  Duty,  submission, 
kinclness,  these  were  the  sentiments  which  a  girl  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  to  tbe  husband  who  had  been  chosen  for  her, 
and  many  happy,  harmonious  marriages  were  the  result. 
Now  your  dear  sentimental  foreign  women  say  to  our  girls: 
"It  is  wicked  to  marry  without  love;  the  obedience  to 
parents  in  such  a  case  is  an  outrage  against  nature  and 
Christianity.  If  you  love  a  man  you  must  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  marry  him." 

OPENING  FOR  EUROPEAN   TEACHERS. 

The  young  girl  thus  taught  by  her  foreign  teacher 
is  attracted  by  one  of  the  masters,  and  thinks  she 
is  in  love  :  — 

That  is  the  man  for  her  to  marry,  whether  her  parents  ap- 
prove or  not;  and  as  no  Japanese  girl  can  enter  legally  into 
the  marriage  contract  without  the  consent  of  her  parents 
before  she  is  twenty-five,  you  can  imagine  what  troubles  and 
tragedies  ensue!    Elopements,  disappearances,  suicides— there 


is  no  end  to  it.    I  do  entreat  all  those  who  have  to  do  with 
our  girls  to  leave  "  love  "  out  of  the  question. 

Mrs.  Fraser  concludes  by  saying  that  there  is 
splendid  work  here  for  Western  women  to-day. 
There  is  barely  a  living  to  be  made  for  a  foreigner 
by  teaching  in  Japan,  but  those  who  have  private 
means  and  wish  to  do  good  would  find  a  great 
opening  here. 


A   COUNTRY   SCHOOL   FOR   CITY   CHILDREN. 

A  Manchester  Experiment. 

The  interesting  and  almost  unique  experiment  of 
a  Country  School  for  Qty  Children  made  by  the 
city  of  Manchester  is  described,  by  Mr.  L.  Smith,  in 
the  November  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine.  On 
a  site  of  five  acres,  secured  at  a  peppercorn  rent, 
at  Knolls  Green,  in  Cheshire,  sixteen  miles  from 
Manchester,  a  building  was  erected,  containing  a 
school-room  for  two  classes  of  forty  each,  two  dor- 
mitories each  for  forty  beds,  a  dining-room,  a  kit- 
chen, and  a  scullery,  rooms  for  the  teachers  and 
permanent  staff,  and  a  covered  play-shed,  with,  of 
course,  a  large  garden  for  culinary  and  educational 
needs,  and  a  large  playing-field. 

BENEFIT   OF   MIND   AND  BODY. 

The  school  hours  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the 
city.  In  the  morning  the  lessons  are  on  ordinary 
lines,  with  nature-teaching  accentuated ;  in  the  after- 
noon the  instruction  is  devoted  to  Nature  alone, 
and  the  lessons  are  given  in  the  wood,  or  at  the 
farm,  or  in  the  garden  among  the  flowers  and 
fruit. 

In  the  house  the  single  bed  is  an  amazing  luxury 
— "  A  little  bed  all  to  myself,  just  like  a  hospital,'' 
in  the  words  of  one  boy;  and  with  plenty  of  good 
food  the  school  is  a  veritable  land  of  Goshen.  It 
is  open  from  April  to  October,  and  batches  of 
eighty  boys  and  eighty  girls  go  alternately  and  stay 
a  fortnight,  each  set  of  forty  or  eighty  being  drawn 
from  one  school,  so  that  their  own  teacher  can  ac- 
company them.  During  the  three  years  that  it  has 
been  at  work  eight  hundred  children  have  been  re- 
ceived each  season.  Recently  tents  for  an  addi- 
tional eighty  have  been  set  up,  and  a  permanent 
dormitory  for  forty  is  to  be  built. 

The  buildings  cost  ^2200,  the  furnishing  ;i^40o, 
and  ;^20o  was  expended  on  the  garden  and  grounds, 
these  sums  being  provided  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  a 
few  other  helpers.  Both  boys  and  girls  share  in 
the  domestic  work,  and  the  accompanying  teacher 
gives  the  main  part  of  the  instruotion.  Upon  staff, 
food,  etc.,  the  Committee  expends  about  ^^500  a 
year.  Half  of  this  sum  is  raised  by  subscription. 
Seven  shillings  is  paid  by  the  parenits  or  friends  for 
each  child,  and^  deducting  one  shilling  for  railway 
fare,  the  remainder  makes  up  the  other  half  of  the 
annual  expenditure. 
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THE  KAISER'S   ALTER    EGO. 

The  Prince  von  Biilow  is  the  subjtict  of  a  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Fitz-Gerald  in 
the  Windsor.  It  seems  that  Von  Biilow  has  by  no 
means  a  l)ed  of  roses.  His  work-time  is  very  long 
and  his  sleep-time  is  very  short.  When  the  Em- 
[>eror  is  in  Berlin,  he  rides  in  the  Tiergarten  "  at  a 
somewhat  unearthly  hour  in  the  morning,"  and  on 
his  way  back  invariably  calls  upon  the  Imperial 
Chancellor.  Von  Biilow,  therefore,  must  arise  at 
4.30  or  5  in  winter  in  order  to  be  ready  to  meet 
liis  Imperial  master.  He  goes  through  all  the  des- 
patches and  the  morning  papers  and  the  most  press- 
ing part  of  the  official  correspondence.  When  the 
Kaiser  arrives^  fhey  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Chancellery,  or  if  the  weather  is  unfavour- 
able, they  retreat  to  Von  Billow's  study.  The  con- 
versation between  Monarch  and  Minister  is  said  to 
be  absolutely  free  and  easy ;  they  talk  frankly,  and 
•ven  dispute  warmly:  — 

Often  enough  the  pair  drift  into  an  animate  1  debate,  and 
in  the  lieat  of  tlie  argument  their  voices  are  »o  raised  that 
attendants  in  the  outer  ante-chamber  become  positively 
alarmed,  fearing  lest  these  two  powerful  natures  have  openly 
quarrelled! 

When  the  Kaiser  is  at  Potsdam,  Von  Biilow  must 
go  there  to  report  at  a  very  early  hour.  When  the 
Kaiser  is  in  the  provinces  or  abroad.  Von  Bulow 
has  to  send  despatches  of  "  quite  astonishing 
length.'  Affairs  of  State  keep  him  till  lunch  at 
one,  which  he  takes  in  company  with  his  wife,  an 
Italian  lady  who  has  had  a  profound  influence  on 
his  career.  The  Prince  quite  habitually  declares, 
•  Whatever  may  be  good  in  me  is  owing  to  my  wife." 
Unlike  her,  and  unlike  his  monarch,  Biilow  has  a 
positive  distaste  for  music. 

Both  partners  in  the  management  of  the  Imperial 
concern  are  ali\e  to  the  value  and  power  of  the 
Tress.  Biilow  keeps  himst^lf  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  leading  newspapers  of  Europe  and  Am- 
L-rica,  and  there  is  a  thoroughly  organised  staff 
specially  trained  for  the  work  of  clipping  from  the 
journals  all  those  articles  most  likely  to  interest 
the  Chancellor,  and  even  the  Kaiser  himself.  A 
special  department  is  maintained  at  the  Chancel- 
N-r)'  to  facilitate  news  intercourse  between  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  the  newspapers  at  home  and 
abroad.  Here  foreign  correspondents  are  welcome, 
and  "  the  correspondents  of  American  news-gather- 
ing associations  and  journals  are  especially  well 
looked  after,  for  the  Government  attaches'  great 
value  to  the  maintenance  of  friendlv  nLitinns  with 
the  United  States." 

After  lunch  the  Chancellor  walks  m  ms  garden, 
tten  with  a  sheet  of  notepaper  in  his  hand,  to  jot 
down  ideas  that  occur  to  him.  After  five  o'clock 
he  receives  Ambassadors  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction.    At    7.30    he    dines    in    the    company    of 


congenial  guests.     At   10.30   he  resumes  work,   and 
retires  to  rest  at  about  midnight. 

The  writer  thinks  Kaiser  and  Chancellor  admir- 
ably fitted  to  counterpoise  and  rrnint-riKt  ,in,.  an- 
other :  — 

The  one  an  impetuous  man  of  vivid  ii)ia(?iiiaiion  and  bold 
projects— a  dreamer  of  vast  dreams;  and  the  otlier  an  im- 
mensely cautious  statesman  of  prodigious  common  sense 
and  world-wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs. 

The  Chancellor,   hnw^wr.  has  a   soul   and   a   will 

of  his  own  :  — 

It  is  notorious  that  lie  differs  widely  from  his  imjierial 
master  on  many  matters  of  foreign  policy.  esi>€pially  in 
respect  to  the  Kaiser's  ambitions  with  regard  to  regions  so 
diverse  as  Holland  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 


WANTED— A  BOARD  OF  PROMOTION. 

Sir  George  Kekewich,  who  four  years  ago  re- 
tired from  the  offiice  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  after  thirty-five  years  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, writes  in  the  Grand  Magazine  on  the  secret  of 
success  in  the  Service.  He  says  of  the  two  grades 
in  the  Civil  Service,  that  In  the  lower  grade  promo- 
tion is  fairly  given,  and  according  to  merit;  but 
the  scope  for  slK)wing  any  higher  qualities  a  man 
may  be  possessed  of  is  narrow. 

"UNLIMITED  JOBBERY  AND   FAVOUEITISM." 

What  he  says  of  the  higher  grade  is  certainly 
noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  high  position  that  he 
himself  has  occupied:  — 

In  the  higher  grade  promotion  is  also  fair  up  to  a  certain 
point;  indeed,  wliatever  a  man's  qualities  are,  and  if  he  is 
not  quite  inefficient,  he  may  usually  count  on  rising  to  any 
position  except  tlie  highest^— at  any  rate  in  offices  where 
promotion  ordinarily  goes  by  seniority.  When  it  goes  chiefly 
by  so-called  merit  the  door  is  opened  to  unlimited  jobbery 
and  favouritism.  The  qualities  that  ouyht  to  succeed  are 
energy,  perseverance,  industry,  concentration,  straightfor- 
wardness and  good  temper,  to  which  may  be  added  discre- 
tion, honesty  and  justice;  but  toadyism  and  "  social  "  quali- 
fications are  far  better  passports. 

The  higiiest  places  of  all,  of  course,  are  seldom  filled  by- 
men  wlio  have  not  some  ability  to  recommend  them;  but 
capacity  for  intrigue  and  unscrupulousness,  allied  to  the 
indispensable  "  Society "  hallmark,  count  higher  still. 
Above  all,  what  is  called  "  influence  "  is  necessary.  The  best 
stepping-stone  is  a  private  secretaryship  to  some  incoming 
Minister,  the  selection  being  made,  probably,  l)ecause  the 
Minister  knows  the  man  or  his  father,  and  not  on  account 
of  any  special  ability  in  the  man  himself.  The  Minister, 
in  all  probability,  knows  nothing  about  liis  business,  and  is. 
therefore,  apt  to  overrate  the  official  knowledge  of  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  If  the  private  secretary  be  a  sharp  fellow 
he  turns  this  to  account,  and  often  "  rules  the  roast  "  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  principal  permanent  officials.  His  opportu- 
nities for  intrigue  are  enormous.  I  should  like  to  see  a  Par- 
liamentary return  of  the  number  of  heads  of  offices  who 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  private  secretaries  to 
Ministers. 

In  my  opinion,  jobbery  will  never  be  eliminated  from  the 
Civil  Service,  nor  the  most  efficient  men  placed  at  its  head, 
nor  the  way  oiiened  for  merit  from  the  very  bottom  to  the 
very  top,  until  there  is  established  a  proper  Board  of  Pro- 
motion, consisting  of  men  who  can  be  trusted  to  work  with- 
out fear  or  favour  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Service,  and  who 
—this  is  important— are  not  officials  in  any  Government 
office. 
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OXFORD   AS  AN   EXAMPLE   FOR  AMERICA. 

By  President  Thwing. 
Last  month  I  quoted  from  Mr.  H.  James's  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Oxford.  This  month  I  can  follow 
it  up  by  another  tribute  to  O.xford  which  another 
..American,  President  Thwing,  of  the  Western  Re- 
-strve  University,  has  contributed  to  the  North 
Ameritan  Review.  President  Thwing,  who  dates  his 
article  from  St.  John's  Collegye,  Oxford,  is  loud  in 
his  praise  of  Oxford.,  Oxford  aims  and  Oxford 
mtthods. 

OXFORD    AN    INCARNATION    OF    PARADOXES. 

He  says  :  — 

It  has  been  said  that  French   history  could   be  written  in 

epigrams.    An  interpretation  of  Oxford  could  be  written  not 

ouly  in  epigrams  but  also  in  paradoxes.    Oxford  is  a  Univer- 

«'ty,  and  is  ever  to  be  so  interpreteJ,  but  the  College  is  the 

«nit  and  the  soul.    It  is  a  union  of  immortal  youth  and  of 

immemorial  age.    It  stan(?s  for  the  highest  social  classes  of 

.a  nation  in  which  social  distinctions  are  cut  wide  and  deep, 

hilt    it    is   also   the   source   and   origin   of   the   most   popular 

.movement   in    religion   since   the   Protestant  Reformation   of 

the   sixteenth    century.    Among  these   paradoxes   is   the   fact 

ti.'at  the  worth  of  Oxford's  education  goes  far  to  prove  the 

•worthlessness  of  the  ordinary  means  of  education,  known  as 

earning  or  knowledge. 

THE  GREAT  PURPOSE  OF  OXFORD. 

Oxford  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  remark 

lot  uncommon  in  American  colleges,  "Don't  let  your  educa- 

:lion   interfere   with   your   college   life."    Its  methods  go   far 

to  avoid  the  ijeril  which,  the  most  famous  of  recent  masters, 

Jowett,    intimated   in   saying   that    "Education   may    be   the 

^rave  of  the  mind."     ...     Its  purpo&e  is  not  so  much  to 

■insli   out   the   boundaries   of  science   as   to    form   character. 

s   aim   is   rather   human   than   humanistic.    It  seeks   to   be 

e   mother   of   men.    It   aims   not   so   much   to   teach    as   to 

velop.    Teaching   it   uses    as   a    means,    and    upon    that   it 

.i.s  empliasis,  but  not  emphasis  at  all  so  heavy  as  it  puts 

rxjn    the   end   of  character   itself. 

THE  TUTOR  IS  "  IT." 
ill    seeking    tliis     purpose     Oxford    uses     scholarship,    but 
iiolarship  more  as  a  condition  than  as  a  cause.    The  cause 
is   thci  man,  the  teacher,   the  tutor,   the  person,  the   friend. 
It  adopts  the  homoeopathic  principle;   it  seeks  to  make  men 
through    men.    The   personal    force    is    not   the    formal    pro- 
fessor.   The    formal    professor    is   in    peril    of    being    simply 
■  ornamental,"    as    an    Oxford    tutor   said    to    me,    although 
I  lie   peril   is   in   many   cases   happily   avoided.    The   personal 
t   rce  is  the  tutor;   he  comes  into  close  intellectual  grip  and 
.grapple  with  the  students.    He  it  is  who  embodies  the  essen- 
^    4ial  of  good  teaching,  declared  in  the  remark,   "  He  calleth 
-     3iis  own   sheep  by  name  and  leadeth   them   out." 
■;.        Tl)e  force  which  the  University  and  the  College  thus  use  is 
\    mot  oaly  the  tutor,  mature  in  character;   but  also  the  equal, 
tthe  contemporary,  the  fellow-student  of  the  student  himself. 
Student  makes  student,  man  man.     .    .     .    The  primary  pur- 
f     pose  of  the  German  university  is  to  learn  and  to  declare  the 
'-     :truth;  the  primary  purpose  of  Oxford  is  to  train  men.    .    .    . 

"  MORE  TEACHERS,  SMALLER  CLASSES." 

"  More    teachers,    smaller    classes,"    should    be    made    our 

ilege    cry.    Such    teaching   under    such    conditions   would 

!ve  us  the  best  and  the  essential  part  of  Oxford;   and  such 

^      leaching    it    is    possible    to    introduce    into    the    Colleges    of 

J     .America. 

It  is  thus  that  there  may  be  increased  in  our  Colleges  that 
iipreme  and  signal  quality  which  Oxford  represents— the 
luality  of  reverence.  To  the  development  of  this  quality 
iiich  of  Oxford  ministers:    the   immemorial  past,  the  quiet 


restfulness  or  noble  architecture,  the  humanised  landscapes; 
but  this  quality  is  also  nurture!,  and  more,  through  wise 
and  great  souls  bearing  themselves  in  fitting  intellectual 
sympathies,  and  of  the  heart,  too,  unto  other  sjuls  less 
mature.  Such  is  the  Oxford  method.  Such  a  metli  d  would 
help  to  make  the  American  College,  and  so  American  life, 
full  of  tlie  dignities,  the  gentle  reasonablenese  and  sympa- 
thetic interpretativeness  which  constitute  the  comprehensive 
intellectual  and  moral  virtue  of  reverence. 

Oxford  is  the  best  England  raised  to  the  highest  power. 
It  represents  the  conservativeness,  the  thoroughness  and  the 
solidity  of  English  life,  character,  institutions. 


WHO   PAYS   LADIES'    DRESS   BILLS? 

In  the  Grand  Magazine  Mr.  G.  Sidney  Paternoster 
describes  how  fashionable  ladies  pay  their  bills.  He 
skates  gingerly  over  very  thin  ice,  leaving  much  to 
be  inferred  that  he  does  not  say.  He  mentions  one 
case  in  which  the  gentleman  friends  who  pay,  pay 
directly  to  the  dressmaker,  for,  as  the  dressmaker 
remark.s,  "  There  is  hardly  one  of  these  ladies  who, 
if  the  cheque  were  made  out  to  her,  would  not  cash 
it  and  keep  the  proceeds. '  Here  is  one  story  which 
he  tells:  — 

One  evening  in  a  country  house  in  the  Eastern  counties 
three  men  found  themselves  alone  in  the  smoking-room.  All 
devoted  admirers  of  their  hostess,  each  of  them  had  sulv 
stantial  reasons  for  considering  liimself  the  favourite.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  dress  the  lady  had  on  that 
evening,  and  one  of  the  men  remarked  that  the  first  time  it 
had  been  worn  the  fair  wearer  had  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion. 

"  It  was  at  — — ,"  naming  a  big  Society  function,  said 
another  of  the  men,  "  that  she  wore  it  before,  was  it  not?" 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  that  you  would  have  been  so 
observant,"   was  the  equivocal   reply. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  remembered,  only  I  had  seen 
the  dress  before,"  remarked  the  second  man. 

"  So  had  I,"  replied  the  first  speaker. 

"So,  as  it  happens,  had  I,"  also  remarked  the  third  man. 

A  moment's  strained  silence  was  broken  by  the  third  man. 

"  I  saw  it  fitted,"  he  said  briefly,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

When  the  three  men  compared  notes,  it  became  clear  that 
all  three  had  paid  for  that  identical  dress  and  many  others 
as  well.  The  fair  hostess,  renowned  for  her  beautiful  arras 
and  shoulders,  possibly  thought  it  a  pity  to  limit  the  exhi- 
bition of  tlies«  charms  in  the  fitting-room  to  an  audience  of 
one.  Ladies  may  appreciate  the  self-sacrifice  of  this  lady, 
who  voluntarily  submitted  herself  three  times  to  the  ordeal 
of  fitting,  and  will  think  that  the  dress  and  the  value  twice 
over  were  well  earned.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  view 
taken  by  the  three  dupes. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  spin  for  the  privilege  of  paying  in 
future,"  remarked  one  of  them. 

Three  coins  were  tossed,  and,  thenceforth,  the  lady  had  to 
content  herself  with  getting  her  garments  paid  for  once 
only. 


Mr.  Frank  I^  Hees  in  an  illustrated  descriptive 
article  upon  tin  mining  in  Alaska,  in  the  Engineering 
Magazine,  mentions  that  the  present  wages  in  the 
York  Region  of  that  ice-bound  country  is  j£i  a 
day  and  board.  The  cost  of  board  varies  from  6s. 
to  I  OS.  a  day,  so  that  the  actual  amount  an  ordinary 
miner  receives  is  about  ten  guineas  a  week  !  In  con- 
sequence there  must  be  at  least  2^-  per  cent,  of  ore  in 
the  rock  raised — a  far  higher  perccintage  than  is  re- 
quired in  Cornwa!!,  for  instance. 
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THE   FAMILY   OF  NATIONS. 

Some   Interesting   Comparisons. 

In  Reclam's  Universum,  October  ii^  Herr  Paul 
Dehn  has  an  article  entitled  "  A  Glance  Round  the 
World's  Stage/'  in  which  he  makes  some  very  in- 
teresting comparisons  of  a  nature  on  the  whole  not 
disquieting  for  us.  He  remarks  that  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  six  great  European 
Powers  were  in  the  forefront  of  civilisation;  now 
there  are  other  actors  prominent  on  the  world's 
stage — England  in  alliance  with  Japan,  and  endea- 
vouring to  draw  h<_'r  colonies  more  closely  to  her; 
the  North  American  Union,  easy  of  defence  and 
difficult  of  attack ;  Russia  seriously  enfeebled ;  and, 
finally,  Germany,  "  externaJIy  bounded,  internally 
unbounded  " — the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  European 
Continent.  He  then  proceeds  to  make  various  com- 
parisons between  the  British  Empire,  the  United 
States,  Russia  (including  Russia  in  Asia),  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy. 

(1)   TERRITORY. 

Though  the  largest  State  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  powerful,  he  naturally  puts  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance the  amount  of  territory  possessed  by  the 
Powers.  Here  Great  Britain  is  easily  first;  Russia 
second ;  France  third ;  the  United  States  fourth ; 
and  Germany  fifth.  It  was  in  Cromwell's  time  that 
England  first  learnt  the  importance  of  her  interests 
beyond  the  seas ;  and  while  the  European  Powers 
were  fighting  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  she  founded  large  colonies  all 
over  the  world.  Only  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  the  British  Empire  was  increased  from  12.6 
to  27.8  square  kilometres.  The  writer  deplores 
once  more  Germany's  having  come  so  much  too  late 
into  the  field  as  a  colonising  Power. 

(2)  POPULATION. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Russia  led 
in  respect  of  population,  then  France,  then  Ger- 
many. Now  the  order  is  Russia  first,  then  Germany, 
then  Great  Britain,  then  France.  But  this  is  not 
counting  colonies  (evidently  a  painful  subject),  when 
of  course  Great  Britain  easily  leads. 

(3)   EXCESS   OF   BIRTHS   OVER   DEATHS. 

Germany  has  lately  owed  the  increase  of  her 
population  less  to  the  increase  of  births  than  to  the 
fall  in  the  death-rate.  Germany's  births  are  42.3 
per  1000,  Russia's  49,  England's  28.6,  France's  21.6, 
In  all  rases  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  lower 
than  in  Germany.  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  their  emigrants  equalled  by  their  immi- 
grants ;  but  Russia,  Italy  and  other  Powers  have 
not. 

-4)  DEFENCES:    '«)  THE  ARMY. 

The  \vrit<'r  remarks  that  the  .state  of  a  country's 
defences  depends  on  the  numbers  of  its  population, 
on  the  soldierly  virtues  of  that  population,  and  on 


the  organisation  moulding  them.  And  in  all  three 
ways  Germany  is  incontestably  first.  John  Bull  cuts 
a  very  humble  figure  with  his  .6  million  soldiers 
against  Austria-Hungary's  2.5,  Italy's  t^.t^,  France's 
4,  and  Germany's  4.2  millions.  Russia's  army 
figures  apparently  cannot  be  given. 

(5)  DEFENCES:    (6)  THE  NAVY. 

England  the  writer  admits  to  be  the  strongest 
sea-power,  and  his  words  might  profitably  be  read 
by  some  of  our  alarmist  politicians.  England,  he 
says,  is  navally  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  stand 
alone  against  an  aJliance  of  the  other  great  naval 
Powers.  This  overlordship  of  the  seas,  however, 
is  visibly  threatened  by  the  rapid  growth  of  other 
fleets,  and  eventually  there  will  have  to  be  a  balance 
of  power  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land. 

(6)    NATIONAL   DEBTS. 

National  debts  have  usually  been  caust^d  by  ex- 
pensive or  unfortunate  wars,  Germany  alone  being 
an  exception  to  this.  A  large  portion  of  German 
loans  have  been  for  reproductive  purposes,  especi- 
ally for  railways.  Some  Powers  have  to  spend  more 
annually  on  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  their  debts 
than  for  army  and  navy  together.  In  millions  of 
marks  the  writer  puts  down  our  expenditure  under 
this  head  as  1493  millions;  Russia's  as  980;  the 
United  States'  as  860;  Germany's  as  859,  and 
France's  as  80 j.  On  the  National  Debt  Germany 
spends  580  million  marks ;  France  953,  Great  Bri 
tain  551,  Russia  640,  the  United  States  120. 

(7)   REVENUES. 

The  writer  makes  a  distinction  between  revenues 
from  Government  undertakings,  such  as  railways, 
forests  and  mines,  and  revenue  from  taxes  and  cus 
toms.  Germanv  contributes  the  highest  amount  of 
revenue  per  head,  because  in  Germany  the  Govern- 
ment does  more  than  in  other  countries;  but  this 
amount  is  so  much  lessened  by  the  profits  of  Go- 
vernment uiKlertakuigs  that  the  (ierman  taxpayer,  it 
is  argued,  has  really  appreciably  less  to  pay  than  i'^ 
paid  elsewhere. 

81  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

The  national  wealth  is  (milliards  of  marks)  in 
England,  300;  France,  250;  Germany,  200;  Russia, 
130;  United  States,  425.  But-  the  writer  admits 
that  these  estimates  are  based  on  insufficient  infor- 
mation, and  national  wealth,  he  adds,  is  not  at  all 
the  same  thing  as  national  strength.  The  division  of 
the  national  wealth  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

CERTAIN    CONCLUSIONS. 

The   writer   strongly   deprecates    the   anti-Germar 
policy   of   our   late    Ministry.      It   is    an    altogeth< 
erroneous  conception,  he  assures  us,  that  Germany 
growing  too  strong  and  threatening  England's  pos| 
tion  in  the  world.    The  ruin  of  Germany  would  ser\ 
England's  interests  as  little  as  the  downfall  of  Enj 
land  would  serve  Germany's.  Germany  neither  wants 
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to  absorb  Holland,  nor  to  take  British  colonies, 
nor  to  acquire  for  herself  the  overlordship  of  the 
seas.  But  certain  dangers  do  stand  before  England, 
particularly  the  desire  for  independence  showing 
itself  recently  in  South  Africa  and  in  Egypt,  and 
also  Pan-Islamism  and  Pan-Mongolism.  The  writer 
highly  approves  the  present  pacific  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  and  says,  long  may  it  con- 
tinue !  Unless  unforeseen  events  occur,  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  world's  peace  is  not  to  be  feared.  He 
adds,  however,  that  since  Bismarck's  retirement  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discontent  in  Germany  over 
the  Empire's  foreign  po'icy,  which  has  not  been 
imperial  enough  for  a  large  section  of  the  people. 


AS   OTHERS  SEE   US. 

Boston  Through  English  Eyes. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  two  articles  deal,  the 
one  with  Boston,  the  other  with  London,  as  seen 
from  an  outside  standpoint.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley, 
continuing  his  impressions  of  tlie  States^  deals  this 
time  with  Boston,  and  in  the  course  of  an  original 
and  admirably  written  paper  he  has  some  scathing 
remarks  to  make  about  what  he  evidently  considers 
shoddy  American  "  culture."  Nowhere  in  Boston, 
he  says — 

will  you  find  the  extravagant  ingenuity  which  makes  New 
York  ridiculous;  nowhere  will  you  be  disturbed  by  an  ab- 
surd mimicry  of  exotic  styles;  nowhere  are  you  asked  to 
wonder  at  mountainous  blocks  of  stone.  Boston  is  not  a 
city  of  giants,  but  of  men  who  love  their  comfort,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  Puritan  ancestry,  do  not  disdain  to  live  in  beau- 
tiful surroundings.  In  other"  words,  the  millionaire  has  not 
laid  his  iron  hand  upon  New  England,  and,  until  he  comes, 
Boston  may  still  boast  of  its  elegance. 

Beacon  Street  is  "  surely  one  among  the  most 
majestic  streets  in  the  world."  In  Boston,  with  its 
memories  and  associations,  an  Englishman  feels  far 
more  at  home  than  in  hurrying,  scurrying  New  Yoxk. 

BOSTONIAN  CTJLTUKE. 

"  Culture,"  says  Mr.  Whibley,  "  has  always  been 
at  once  the  boast  and  the  reproach  of  Boston."  It 
is  by  lectures  that  Boston  attempts  to  slake  its  in- 
tellectual thirst,  "  lectures  on  everything  and  no- 
thing." Its  appetite  for  lectures  appears  to  be  "  un- 
glutted  and  insatiable,"  and  the  folly  of  it  all  is 
frankly  admitted  by  the  wise  among  its  own  citizens. 
Naturally,  among  this  multiplicity  of  lectures  are 
many  charlatans  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  on  which  they  so  glibly  descant.  And  now, 
it  seems,  these  lectures  are  often  eked  out  by  music 
and  play-acting,  which  may  or  may  not  be  an  im- 
provement— evidently  the  waiter  thinks  they  are 
probably  the  latter.     He  says:  — 

Now,  culture  is  the  vice  of  the  intelligence.  It  stands  to 
literature  in  the  same  relation  as  hypocrisy  stands  to 
religion.  A  glib  familiarity  with  names  does  duty  for  know- 
ledge.   Men  and  women  think  it  no  shame  to  play  the  parrot 


to  lecturers,  and  to  pretend  an  acquaintance  with  books 
whose  leaves  they  have  never  parted.  They  affect  intellect, 
when  at  its  best  it  is  curiosity  which  drives  them  to  lecture 
hall  or  institute— at  its  worst,  a  love  of  mental  dram-drink- 
ing. To  see  manifest  in  a  frock-coat  a  poet  or  man  of 
science  whose  name  is  printed  in  the  newspapers  Alls  them 
with  a  fearful  enthusiasm.  To  hear  the  commonplaces  of 
literary  criticism  delivered  in  a  lofty  tone  of  paradox  per- 
suades them  to  believe  that  they  also  are  among  the  erudite. 

He  continues,  but  let  not  the  American  take  heart 

too  readily :  — 

Culture,  of  course,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  Boston.  It  has 
stretched  its  long  arm  from  end  to  end  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Wherever  you  go  you  will  hear,  in  tram  or  car,  the 
facile  gossip  of  literature.  The  whole  world  seems'familiar 
with  great  names,  though  the  meaning  of  the  names  escapes 
the  vast  majority.  Now  the  earnest  ones  of  the  earth  con- 
gregate in  vast  tea-gardens  of  the  intellect,  such  aa  Chau- 
tauqua. Now  the  summer  hotel  is  thought  a  fit  place  in 
which  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  literature  or  science,  and 
there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  abroad  that  what  is  commonly 
known  as  pleasure  must  not  be  unalloyed. 

Culture,  says  the  writer,  is  the  mark  of  a  new 
country,  and  America,  no  doubt,  will  outgrow  its 
domination.  Even  now  Boston  is  doing  so.  But 
wherever  it  is  founds  "  strange  things  are  done  in  its 
name."  The  writer  is  severe  on  the  Americans  and 
their — as  he  sees  it — spurious  imitation  of  intellec- 
tual cultivation.  It  is  for  them  to  prove  whether 
he  is  too  severe. 

London  as  Seen  by  ex-LondoNers. 

London — surely,  like  Boston,  a  singularly  self- 
satisfied  city — is  the  subject  of  another  article  in 
Blackwood's  by  "  A  Frontiersman,"  who  records  not 
only  his  own  impressions  of  London  Revisited,  but 
those  of  a  fellow-frontiersman — at  first  enthusiasti- 
cally, glad  to  be  back  again  in  London,  afterwards 
— well,  less  glad.  Not  only  frontiersmen,  but  num- 
berless Colonials  and  Anglo-Colonials,  go  through 
such  experiences;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  point 
of  view  of  anyone  in  London,  yet  not  of  it,  anyone 
knowing  it,  yet  having  grown  away  from  it,  anything 
like  so  well  put.  One  of  the  returned  Englishmen 
had  done  what  so  many  Englishmen  do — idealised 
London  till  the  London  of  his  recollections  grew  to 
be  something  totally  different  from  the  London  of 
reality.  He  thought  London  had  changed,  whereas 
it  w-as  he  who  had  changed.  The  frontiersman — an 
Englishman  by  birth — is  overwhelmed  by  the  drab- 
ness  of  London — the  drabness  "  alike  of  its  faots 
and  its  ideals  " ;  atierre — the  French  w^ord  just  fits 
the  case — by  the  cold,  suspicious,  distrustful  atti- 
tude of  everyone,  and  the  utter  lack  of  sympathy 
that  is  so  striking  to  many  outsiders.  He  finds  it,  in 
fact,  as  many  another  has  done,  "  vaguely  distress- 
ing after  the  spaciousness  of  the  East ;  it  appears 
.  .  .  like  a  monster  that  is  fed  on  human  lives." 
The  article  is  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  point 
of  view  of  people  who  would  tell  us  that  drabness 
is  beauty,  and  that  even  the  staring  London  adver- 
ti.sements  are  lovely  and  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
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A   VINDICATION   OF   QUEEN    DRAGA. 

An  Unpublished  Chapter  of  a  Royal  Rcmance. 

QiMien  Dragci,  according  to  her  sist^i-r,  whu  writts 
'■  'I'he  IVuth  Concerning  (lucen  Draga  "  in  the  Fori- 
nighllv  Reviciv  of  December,  has  been  most  cruelly 
jnaligned.  Instead  of  being  a  vicious,  unscrupulous 
ininganie,  who  schemed  her  way  to  a  throne,  we 
are  told  "  her  ideal  of  a  happy  life  was  a  quiet 
<uid  peaceful  home  life.  Xo  woman  was  less  am- 
bitious than  my  sister,  Queen  Draga,  a  woman  of 
noble  heart  and  angelic  soul."' 

HER  IMMACULATE  CHARACTER. 

Draga  was  married  almost  as  a  child,  without  her 
consent,  to  a  drunken  engineer.     After  his  death — 

As  a  young  widow  she  lived  a  very  retired  life  with  her 
mother  and  her  younger  sisters  and  brothers.  Their  income 
was  very  smaU,  and  poor  Draga,  the  future  Queen  of 
Servia,  was  obliged  to  undertake  literary  work  to  improve 
the  family's  material  position.  She  translated  for  a  Servian 
newspaper  Xavier  Montepin's  novel,  "  The  Cat's  Eye."  Much 
later  on.  as  Queen  of  Servia,  she  said  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  presence  of  all  tlie  Ministers:  "I  am  not  ashamed  of 
having  been  once  a  poor  woman,  and  having  tried  to  help 
myself  by  literary  work." 

From  1891  to  the  autumn  of  1897  she  lived  at  the  Court  cf 
Queen  Nathalie  as  dame  d'honneiir  to  the  Queen.  For  all  that 
time  her  life  was  perfectly  pure  and  her  conduct  absolutely 
honourable.  Queen  Nathalie  can,  and  must,  confirm  that 
fact  if  .she  fears  God !  She  was  even  considered  as  a  "  strange 
creature,"  just  because  of  her  extreme  reserve  and  irre- 
proachable character.  On  one  occasion  a  Spanish  Infanta 
was  dining  witli  Queen  Nathalie,  who  was  describing  to  her 
Royal  guest  the  character  and  the  manner  of  life  of  her  own 
darnc  d'honneur.  Whereupon  the  Spanish  Princess  exclaimed: 
"But  is  that  possible?  And  is  she  in  a  normal  state  of 
healtli?" 

Queen  Draga  was  then  only  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
years  old.  She  was  daily  in  the  company  of  handsome, 
elegant  and  witty  French  and  Spanish  noblemen.  There  i« 
no  man  who  could  boast  that  he  dared  say  an  equivocal 
word  in  Draga's  presence.  Her  conduct  was  absolutely  cor- 
,....t     n-iMfied,  and  proud. 

THE  YOUNG  KING  FALLS  IN  LOVE. 
ifiiruii^  their  sojourn  in  Belgrade  in  the  autumn  of  1894 
the  young  King  (who  lived  in  the  Old  Palace)  began  to  pay 
ilia  attentions  to  Draga.  My  poor  sister  in  tlie  beginning 
<lid  not  even  notice  this.  During  two  years  this  young 
woman  rejected  the  fervent  declarations  of  King  Alexander's 
love. 

THE   FATAL  KISS. 

(^ueen  Nathalie,  seeing  the  boy's  infatuation  for 
Draga,  tried  to  turn  it  .to  her  own  account.  She 
insisted  on  Draga  accompanying  the  boy  to  his 
mother's   home. 

During  the  sojourn  at  Sachino  on  that  occasion  Draga  ar- 
rived al  the  conclusion  that  the  young  King's  love  for  her 
was  not  the  temporary  effervescence  of  a  young  man's 
heart,  but  that  it  was  the  real  and  deep  love  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  true,  loving,  warm  heart.  She  herself,  poor 
woman,  notwithstanding  her  youth,  beauty,  and  afTectionate 
di^pcsition,  never  knew  what  true  love  was.  However,  she 
would  not  have  given  way  if  tlie  King  had  not  at  this  timo 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  in  the  sea.  His  swim- 
ming teacher,  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  King's  life,  lost  his 
own.  When  she  told  him,  deeply  moved,  how  she  thanked 
<iod  he  had  been  saved,  the  young  King  implored  her  to 
allow  him,  "  in  celebration  of  his  liaving  been  brought  to 
life  again,"  to  kiss  her.    She  did  allow  him  to  do  no.    It  was 


their  first  kiss.  Who  can  justly  reproach  her  that,  in  such 
an  extraordinary  circumstance,  she  did  not  refuse  his  re- 
quest .' 

HE    PROPOSES    MARRIAGE. 
After  this  the  King  asked  her  to  marry  him.     She 
refused  :  — 

She  reminded  him  that  the  Servian  people  did  not  like  to 
see  young  men  marry  widows;  she  drew  his  attention  to  the 
difference  of  their  ages;  she  told  him  that  she  feared  she 
would  not  be  able  to  win  the  love  of  the  people.  But  all  her 
arguments  were  useless.  He  laughed  at  them,  and  repeatedly 
assured   her  that  nothing  could  change  his  resolve. 

Extremely  alarmed,  she  thought  that  the  only  way  to 
fru;strate  the  King's  intention  was — to  leave  the  country,  live 
abroad,  and  imike  the  King  forget  her.  When  she  told  him 
what  she  contemplated  doing,  the  King's  answer  was:  — 

"If  you  really  mean  to  leave  me  by  leaving  Servia  with- 
out my  consent,  then  I  also  will  leave  Servia,  the  crown 
and  everything,  and  follow  you.  I  want  to  be  happy,  and 
without  you  I  cannot  be  happy!  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife 
before  God  and  before  my  people." 

SHE   YIELDS. 

The  King,  who  appears  to  have  been  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  imperiously  insisted  upon  her  con- 
sent She  fled.  But  he  sent  after  her  and  insisted 
c•^  her  return  :  — 

Our  sister  then  considered  for  a  moment  what  to  do.  And 
liaving  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence,  ajid  fearing  always  lest  the  King  should  do 
something  desperate,  she,  in  deep  agitation  and  bitterly 
crying,  returned  to  her  own  house,  where  King  Alexander 
received  her  m.ost  tenderly  and  immediately  placed  on  her 
finger  tlie  engagement  ring. 

This  is  how  it  happened  that  the  engagement  took  place 
on  Saturday  instead  of  on  Sunday.  The  King  told  us  that 
himself. 


THE   BIRTH  OF  THE    INDIAN   NATION. 

By  Sir  Henry  Cotton. 
Writing  in  the  North  American  Re7>i€7v  for  Novem- 
ber 1 6th,  Sir  Henry  Cotton  says  :  — 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  a  New  India  rising  before 
our  eyes,  a  nation  in  the  real  sense  of  actual  formation, 
with  common  sentiments  of  interest  and  patriotism.  An 
organisation  only  is  wanted  around  which  the  elements  of 
a  nationality  may  cluster.  The  British  Government  has 
established  the  basis  of  such  an  organisation.  The  germ  of 
a  national  organisation  on  the  basis  of  English  education 
has  long  existed,  but  it  has  sprung  iiito  its  present  vigour 
in  very  recent  times. 

The  outpouring  of  Indian  aspirations  and  the  yearning 
for  nationality  find  their  utterance  through  a  newspaper 
press  which  has  grown  into  an  organ  of  great  power,  and 
are  concentrated  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Provincial 
and  National  Congresses. 

There  is  now  a  party  of  Indian  Nationalists  who  despair 
of  constitutional  agitation,  and  advocate  the  establishment 
of  an  absolutely  free  and  independent  form  of  national 
government.  These  men  are  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  whicli 
casts   itself   over  the   future. 

The  reoogni.sed  leaders  of  Indian  thought  and  the  original 
pioneers  of  the  national  movement  are  still  unaffected  by 
these  symiytoms  of  alienation  from  the  British  Government. 
They  are  men  of  moderate  views.  Their  ideal  is  a  federa- 
tion of  free  and  independent  states,  tne  United  States  of 
India,  each  with  its  own  local  autonomy  under  the  suprem- 
acy of  England. 

Mr.  Henry  Cotton  declares :  '•  There  can  be  no 
danger  in  tiiis  course.  English  rule  in  its  present 
form  cannot  continue." 
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THINGS  THEY   DO  BETTER   ABROAD. 

Where  John   Bull  Should  go  to  School. 
There  are  several  articles  in  this  month's  maga- 
zines which  are  calculated  to  make  John  Bull  feel 
that   his   insular   disdain   of  the   foreigner   is   just   a 
trifle  absurd. 

LEAEN  GOOD  MANNERS  FROM  THE  BOERS. 

Mr.  E.  H.  D.  Sewell,  for  instance,  writing  in  the 
Forinightlv  Review  on  Rugby  football,  exhorts  us 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  South  African  team,  which 
is  chiefly  composed  of  Boers,  as  to  how  to  behave 
like  gentlemen  :  — 

In  the  very  strictest  sense  these  men  play  football  as  the 
gentlemen  of  the  British  Isles  used  to  play  it,  and  their 
brilliant  success  puts  to  everlasting  shame  some  of  the  tac- 
tics that  have  been  permitted  to  creep  into  the  game  of  late 
years.  I  have  seen  a  South  African  run  up  to  b.v  an  oppo- 
nent and  freely  kiclied  about  the  shins  and  knees,  and 
another  sent  flying,  caught  by  the  neck  and  thrown,  without 
either  attempting  retaliation.  This  happened  in  a  most 
exciting  game,  and  the  self-restraint  then  exhibited  was 
marvellous.  It  was  self-restraint,  as  the  man  who  was 
kicked  is  known  to  be  able  to  take  on  two  or  three  men 
single-handed  and  finish  smiling.  The  game  of  these  players 
is  perfectly  clean  and  straightforward  in  every  respect. 
May  they  have  many  imitators. 

AXJSTRIANISE  OUR  WORKHOUSES. 

Miss  Edith  Sellers,  who  ought  certainly  to  be 
called  as  a  witness  before  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review  a  most 
interesting  article  on  Poor  Relief  in  Vienna.  From 
her  account  we  have  indeed  good  cause  to  go  to 
school  in  Austria  to  understand  workhouse  adminis- 
tration :  — • 

Although  in  Vienna  all  able-bodied  applicants  for  relief 
are  classed  as  paupers,  they  are  by  no  means  all  treated 
alike;  on  the  contrary,  care  is  taken  to  discriminate  among 
them  with  a  view  to  adjusting  treatment  to  merit  in  each 
individual  case.  Ausitria,  indeed,  is  the  only  country,  ex- 
cepting Denmark,  where  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  work-seeker  and  the  professional 
loafer,  and  to  deal  justly  with  the  one  as  with  the  other. 
These  are  the  only  countries  where  a  helping  hand  is  given 
to  men  who  are  temporarilj'  out  of  work  in  such  a  way  as 
to  keep  them  from  drifting  into  pauiierism;  the  only  coun- 
tries, too,  where  loafers  are  not  only  punished  and  forced  to 
work,  but  are  taught  how  to  work,  and  are  so  far  as  pos- 
sible imbued  with  the  wish  to  work. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  comforts  with  which  the  old 
people  in  Austrian  workhouses  are  surrounded,  the  pretty 
rooms  in  which  they  live,  their  good  clothes  and  dainty 
food,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  cost  per  head 
should  be  less  than  in  our  London  workhouses;  yet  such  is 
the  case.  The  full  cost  per  head  at  Lainz,  for  sick  and  hale 
alike,  officials'  salaries  and  Inmates'  pocket  money  included, 
is  only  Is.  5d.  a  day;  ancl  of  this  5d.  goes  in  rent— i.e.,  in 
paying  the  interest  on  the  money  spent  in  building  the 
home  and  the  contribution  to  the  redemption  fund.  The 
average  cost  per  head  in  our  comfortless  London  workhouses 
is  23.  0  6-7d.  a  day.  Yet  the  cost  of  living  is  quite  as  high 
in  Vienna  as  in  London,  only  there  a  much  better  return  is 
obtained  than  here  for  the  money  spent  on  the  aged  poor; 
and  it  is  obtained  simply  because  more  thought  is  given  to 
the  spending  of  it.  Pretty  rooms  need  cost  no  more  than 
ugly  ones,  and  dainty  dishes  cost  less  than  chunks  of  beef, 
if  the  catering  is  done  skilfully.  And  in  Vienna  it  is  done 
very  skilfully;  by  experts,  too,  not  amateurs;  for  the  man- 
agement   of   the    Versorgungshauser,    as    of    all    other   Poor 


Law  institutions,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Magistrat,  not  of 
the  Guardians.  Then  in  Vienna  much  less  is  spent  in  Bnr- 
veillance  than  here,  the  old  people,  to  tlveir  infinite  con- 
tent, being  left  more  to  go  their  own  way. 

In  Austria  no  one  thinks  the  worse  of  a  man  for  going  to 
the  Asyl,  or  a  Relief-in-Kind  Station;  he  may  even  go  to 
the  workhouse  without  being  looked  on  askance;  but  if 
ever  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  a  penal  workhouse  he  i9 
regarded   as   lost. 

LET  NORWAY  EBFOBM  QUE  PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

In  the  same  Review  Professor  JameS  Seth  gives  a 
very  clear  and  most  encouraging  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Norwegians  in  promoting  temperance  by 
a  modification  of  the  Gothenburg  system:  — 

Though  she  borrowed  the  Company  system  from  Sweden, 
she  so  modified  it,  especially  in  the  laws  of  1894  and  1904,  as 
to  make  it  really  effective  in  the  realisation  of  the  aim 
which  its  originators  had  at  heart.  In  the  former  law  it 
was  enacted  that  of  the  profits,  15  per  cent,  should  go  to 
the  community  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  revenue 
formerly  derived  from  private  licenses,  20  per  cent,  to  useful 
objects  for  which  the  municipality  was  not  legally  bound 
to  care,  and  the  remaining  65  per  cent,  to  the  State,  to  accu- 
mulate until  1911  as  a  fund  for  the  provision  of  insurance 
against  old  age  and  sickness  or  accident.  The  law  of  1904 
goes  still  further  in  the  same  direction,  providing  for  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  community's  share,  in  five  years, 
from  20  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits. 

The  results  of  the  Company  system  in  Norway  are  un- 
doubtedly of  the  most  decisive  importance  for  the  cause  of 
temperance.  That  a  country  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  drunken  in  Europe  is  now  the  most  temperate,  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  aualified  to  judge,  in 
no  small  measure  to  its  general  adoption  of  the  Company 
system. 

TAKE  HINTS  PROM  JAPAN  IN  TRADE— 

Dr,  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  same  Review,  says  that  in  Japan — 

The  economic  struggle  has  followed  the  military  cam- 
paign, and  is  being  carried  on  with  the  same  methodic 
thoroughness,  the  same  signal  success.  The  tobacco  trade 
was  one  of  the  first  positions  to  be  attacked,  and  experts  say 
that  the  European  and  American  producers  are  fast  retreat- 
ing before  the  Japanese  advance.  Indeed,  the  Japanese  to- 
bacco monopoly  is  making  rapid  headway  everywhere,  and 
has  already  drawn  away  the  cigarette  trade  from  American 
and  British  firms.  Simultaneously  with  this  defeat  of 
Europe  and  America,  Dalny  deters  in  lieu  of  attracting. 
The  mere  unloading  of  foreign  cargoes  there  costs  enormous 
sums.  It  is  a  new  form  of  prohibitive  tarifif,  which  is  quite 
as  effective  as  the  old.  And  what  with  the  high  prices  of 
unloading  and  the  low  prices  at  which  Japanese  firms  can 
aflford  to  sell,  the  result  of  the  competition  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Already  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  the  American  exports  to  the  Far  East  show  a  falling-cfif 
of  thirty-six  million  dollars.  And  as  yet  Japan  is  only  at 
the  outset  of  the  economic  struggle. 

—AND  COPY  NEW  YORK  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

In  a  somewhat  pathetic  article  Professor  Ray 
Lankester  describes,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the 
eight  years'  work  which  he  has  done  at  the  Naturril 
History  Museum  at  Kensington.  In  the  course  of 
his  article  he  refers  to  the  superior  methods  adopted 
in  the  great  Natural  History  Museum  in  New  York.  To  do 
as  they  do  there,  we  should  have  attached  to  the  Museum  a 
large  lecture  theatre  capable  of  seating  a  thousand  people, 
provided  with  screen  and  electric  lantern.  Here  every  Satur- 
day afternoon  or  Monday  evening  (or  on  both)'  a  lecture 
would  be  given  on  some  portion  of  the  Museum,  illustrated 
with    lantern-slides    portraying    the    actual    cases    and    tfc* 
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separate  specimens.  In  the  course  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
lectures  the  whole  Museum  miglit  be  thus  passed  in  review, 
and  the  course  re-commenced.  In  New  York  the  lectures  are 
type-written  and  the  lantern-slidds  duplicated,  and  sent  to 
all  large  schools  and  colleges  for  a  fee,  so  that  those  intend- 
ing to  visit  the  museum  can  prepare  themselves  beforehand, 
and  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  knowledge 
when  they  actually  arrive  in  the  museum. 


GERMANY'S  PROGRESS  DUE  TO    HER   BANKS. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff,  the  dauntless  and  untiring 
advocate  of  people's  banks,  writes  in  the  Economic 
Review  recently  on  an  unconsidered  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial problem — British  and  foreign  banking.  He 
points  out  that  the  English  system  of  banking  is  the 
rich  man's  system,  cautious  and  safe^  but  of  little 
use  for  little  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bank  of 
France  is  expected  to  take  at  bank  rate  any  paper, 
not  objectionable,  bearing  the  regulation  three  sigr 
natures.  The  German  Bank  in  the  same  way  min- 
isters to  industrial  and  agricultural  credit:  — 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  alone  in  this  way  lent  out, 
in  1899,  9.306,000  marks  on  acceptances  and  1,479,000.000  marks 
against  pledged  security.  Credit  of  the  latter  kind  it  allows, 
as  a  usual  practice,  down  to  100  marks  (£5)  in  each  case, 
since  1894  also  to  non-oommercial  borrowers.  Its  advances  of 
100  marks  or  less  in  each  case,  on  the  security  of  accept- 
ances, numbered,  in  1900,  452  591.  The  co-operative  banks  of 
Germany  lend  out  annually  a  great  deal  more  than 
£100,000.000.  However,  £100,000,000  is  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  may  be  said  to  keep  constantly  in  circulation, 
flowing  out  and  flowing  in  again,  fructifying  trade,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  giving  bread  to  the  eater  and  seed  to 
the  sower,  and  then  returning  anything  but  void. 

Mr.  Wolff  insists  .that  it  is  this  system,  and  not 
the  tariff,  which  has  promoted  German  success.  He 
says  :  — 

The  progress  which  Gtermany  made  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  prosperity  in  the  period  1895  to  1900 
was  .wmething  truly  phenomenal.  Never  before  had  any- 
thing of  the  kind  l>een  witnessed  in  history.  King  Midas 
appeared  to  have  come  to  life  again  and  lent  Germany  his 
auriferous  hand.  The  enterprise,  the  skill,  and  the  success 
were  German.  However,  the  money  with  which  the  first  two 
were  created  and  the  last  attained  (so  it  turned  out  in  1900, 
when  the  crisis  came)  was  to  a  large  extent  British.  Want- 
ing the  money,  Germany  through  its  highly  perfected  bank- 
ing system  drew  upon  us.  And  we  were  glad  to  let  her  have 
what  we  imagined  ourselves  to  have  no  use  for— at  any  rate, 
no  equally  profitable  use — at  home.  In  German  hands  it 
proved  veritable  "  lucky  "  money,  stimulating  to  an  unheard- 
of  degree  the  expansion  of  business  on  the  most  ambitious 
scale;  but  also,  as  subsequently  ap|>earei,  provoking  rather 
reckless  enterprise  and  unwise  over-production.  Our  war 
came,  and  with  it  the  need  of  our  money  for  our.seives.  We 
promptly  called  it  in.  The  Germans  suffered  by  the  loss  of 
such  convenient  credit,  but  not  without  turning  over,  at  any 
rate,  sjme  part  of  the  loss  upon  some  of  u.s— the  producers, 
whose  cause  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  So  much  at  heart.  Our 
money  being  withdrawn.  Our  embarrassed  debtors  neces- 
sarily had  to  do  as  other  embarrassed  persons  do  in  private 
commercial  life— that  ia,  they  had  to  realise  their  over- 
produced stocks  of  goods  for  what  they  would  fetch  in  order 
to  meet  liabilities.  In  ordinary  life  this  is  called  "  forced 
sales,"  and  is  not  considered  to  be  particularly  profitable.  In 
international  trade  it  ia  called  "dumping,"  and  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  the  tide  leading  on  to  fortune.  In  any  case,  we 
had  the  young  vulture.s  of  our  own  hatching  returning  to 
have  a  good  peck,  in  the  shape  of  under-selling,  at  the  vitals 
of  those  who  bad  first  brought  them  forth. 


THE  TRAINING   OF   TASTE. 

By  a.  C.  Benson. 

In  the  World's  Work  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  has  a 
short  article  discussing  how  far  it  is  i)ossible  or 
desirable  to  attempt  to  form  children's  taste.  Ad- 
mitting the  difficulties  of  such  a  training,  due  to 
changes  in  the  standard  of  taste,  he  proceeds  to 
inquire  whether  taste  is  innate.  The  perception  of 
quality — /.^.,  taste — ^is,  he  says,  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  originate  in  the  mind  of  a  child;  and  on  this  he 
thinks  all  who  had  to  do  with  education  will  be 
agreed.  His  own  experience  is  that  only  a  certain 
percentage  of  children  have  the  quality  of  taste, 
though  a  certain  number  have  the  imaginative 
quality  highly  developed.  Should  we,  he  asks, 
recognise  that  many  if  not  most  children  are  essen- 
tially prosaic,  and  confirve  ourselves  to  a  utilitarian 
type  of  education,  attempting  to  cultivate  the 
imagination  only  in  the  case  of  the  select  few? 

The  answer,  he  says,  is  unhesitatingly  in  the  negative. 
We  should  make,  I  believe,  a  deliberate  attempt  to  cultivate 
the  imagination  in  every  case,  but  we  should  be  careful,  in 
the  case  of  children  with  prosaic  minds,  to  connect  such 
teaching  as  we  give  them  closely  with  their  powers  of  per- 
ception; we  should  study,  that  is,  the  art  of  condescending. 

The  weakness  of  classical  education  is  that  it  is 
based  on  too  dignified  an  ideal.  We  w^ant  to  give 
children  as  much  fine  and  simple  literature  as  pos- 
sible, with  fine  and  simple  ideas,  which  they  can 
recognise  as  such,  In  almost  every  language  there 
is  an  abundance  of  such  literature,  except  in  Latin  ; 
and  Mr.  Benson  suggests  that  some  Ciceronian 
Latinist  should  write  sjx?cial  books  of  Latin  prose 
for  the  modern  child  answering  to  this  description. 

He  then  relates  a  very  interesting  experiment 
which  he  made  at  Eton  in  the  education  of  boys' 
artistic  taste  by  means  of  volumes  of  photogravures 
of  well-known  pictures,  all  of  which,  except  a  few, 
w^ere  masterpieces.  These  volumes  he  jjut  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  boys,  retaining  one  volume  him- 
self, pointing  out  the  things  to  observe  in  each 
picture,  telling  somewhat  of  the  lives  of  the  painters, 
and  showing  how  to  Compare  the  various  styles.  He 
says : — 

I  never  had  a  more  absolutely  absorbed  class,  and  by  the 
end  of  my  course  I  found  that  there  were  a  good  many  boys 
who  were  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
interest  and  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  the  careful  study  of 
picture.s — even  boys  who,  before  my  experiment,  would  have 
regarded  pictures  with  a  Philistine  indifference.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  en- 
couraging educational  experiments  I  ever  tried. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  on 
these  lines.  The  same  system  might  certainly  be  extended 
to  music.  There  are  many  children  who  have  no  literary 
discrimination  whatever,  and  who  are  deaf  to  distinctions 
of  style,  who  are  quite  capable  of  critical  pleasure  in  deal- 
ing with  impressions  derived  through  the  ear  and  eye.  It  is 
this  absence  of  rational  experiment  in  which  I  think  our 
educational  theories  are  so  grievously  deficient. 
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CARDIFF'S  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  November  issue  of  the 
Archiieciural  Reviav  is  the  description  of  the  new- 
City  Hall  and  Law  Courts  at  Cardiff  by  the  de- 
signers, Messrs.  Lanchester  and  Rickards. 

Seldom  has  a  s-ite  afforded  so  splendid  an  oppor- 
tunity, for  not  only  are  the  buildings,  which  face 
south,  completely  isolated  from  other  buildings,  so 
that  they  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  but  the  park  on 
the  north  side  furnishes,  an  almost  ideal  setting. 
The  south  fronts,  though  intersected  by  an  avenue, 
form  practically  one  fagade.  The  buildings  have  been 


the  products  of  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  and 
the  traffic  of  the  city  with  the  four  quarters  of  the 
glf>be,  while  the  decorations  of  the  attached  porch 
embody  civic  emblems  and  local  characteristics.  On 
the  four  pavilions  of  the  two  buildings  are  repre- 
sented in  allegory  Welsh  Unity  and  Patriot'sm, 
Music  and  Poetry^  Commerce  and  Industry,  and 
Science  and  Education. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  in  connection  wiili 
the  undertaking  are  interesting: — The  Hall  has 
been  erected  in  Cathay's  Park,  which  was  pur- 
chased for  ;^i58,ooo.  The  Hall  and  the  Law 
Courts   will   cost   at   least   ^^3 00, 000.     The    dimen- 
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A  Muaicipal  Palace:   Th«  New  City   Hall  at   Cardiff. 


\_Sargeant,  Cardiff. 


carried  out  in  Portland  stone,  and  by  the  aid  of 
electric  derrick-cranes  stones  weighing  as  much  as 
five  tons  were  picked  up  from  the  ground  and  placed 
in  position.  A  centralised  boiler-house  and  plant 
to  serve  one  or  both  of  the  buildings  provides  heat 
or  hot  water. 

The  decorations  are  all  symbolical.  The  lantern 
of  the  dome  of  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City 
Hall  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  the  lead  figure  of  the 
dragon  to  symbolise  Wales.  Two  large  groups  of 
statuary  flanking  the  stone  panel  at  the  central  win- 
dow represent  the  sea  receiving  the  Severn  and  the 
sea  receiving  the  three  rivers  of  the  city — the  Taff, 
the  Rhymney,  and  the  Ely.  The  ornaments  of  the 
pilasters  on  either  side  of  the  large  window  suggest 


sions  of  the  City  Hall  are  given  as  9343  yards 
(superficial) ;  those  of  the  Law  Courts  at  6840  yards 
(superficial) ;  the  concrete  foundations  represent 
16,317  cubic  yards;  157,000  tons  of  Portland 
Stone,  11,000,000  bricks,  and  81,116  panes  of  glass 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings. 


In  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  appear  some 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  David  Garrick,  which 
George  P.  Baker  is  editing  for  publication  in  book 
form.  They  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Leigh,  the  owner  of  many  theatrical  portraits  and 
memorabilia.  Mr.  Baker  claims  that  the  letters 
make  important  corrections  in  the  biographies  of 
Garrick. 
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THE   POPLAR   UNION   SCANDAL. 

A  Conservative  View. 

The  writer  of  "  Musings  Without  Method  "  deals 
this  month  chiefly  with  the  Poplar  Union  revela- 
tions. His  article  is  more  than  usually  terse  and 
vigorous,  which  regular  readers  of  Blackwood's  will 
know  to  be  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Never,"  says  he, 
speaking  of  the  report  of  this  Union  lately  presented 
to  the  Local  Government  Board — "  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  Bumble  triumphed  more 
magnificently.  Never  has  idle  poverty  been  so 
generously  rewarded." 

He  proceeds  to  descri'be  the  Union  since  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury  in  1893  in 
scathingly  contemptuous  Engilish,  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  read  for  the  style  alone  were  it  even  utter 
nonsense.  It  really  does  not  much  matter  which 
extract  is  selected.  I  therefore  choose  one  or  two 
at  random:  — 

There  was  no  meanness  at  Poplar.  "  The  Horn  of  Plenty  " 
fltood  open  to  all,  and  the  Guardians  were  too  fine  in  spirit 
to  invite  their  eruests  to  the  performance  of  any  liumiliating 
task.  It  was  not  for  them  to  pick  the  obstinate  oakum,  or 
to  waste  their  manly  vigour  in  the  useless  breaking  of 
stones.  Why  should  honest  poverty  be  thus  degraded?  Be- 
sides, there  was  nothing  that  the  Guardians  loved  so  much  as 
a  full  house,  and  in  order  to  entice  the  critical  pauper  they 
wi.shed  to  make  everything  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

Taskwork,  however,  being  eliminated,  there  was 
barely  enough  for  the  pauper  to  do  when  he  had 
finished  eating  and  drinking:  — 

The  value  of  land  in  Poplar  did  not  permit  him  the  luxury 
of  an  cighteen-hole  golf-course,  and  if  he  did  not  consent 
to  chop  wood  he  ran  the  risk  of  getting  no  exercise  at  all. 
And  there  is  a  limit  to  the  demand  of  chopping  wood,  even 
in  the  most  comfortable  workliouse.  Yet  (continues  the 
writer)  the  pauper  of  Poplar  had  no  need  to  despair.  If  he 
were  bored,  an  agreeable  change  was  provided  for  him.  His' 
town  residence,  "  The  Horn  of  Plenty,"  was  supplemented  by 
I  country  house  at  Laindon,  in  Essex.  This  seems  to  have 
i'ten  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  Tliere  was  no  wall 
■  lUnd  the  mansion,  by  which  the  visitors  could  be  kept  in 
it,    night;    nor,    indeed,    was   there   any   serious    attempt    at 

(straint.  After  working-hours,  which,  it  need  not  be  said, 
Acre  not  distressing,  the  inmates  were  free  to  go  or  come 
'S  they  would;  and  as  some  generous  person  allowed  each 
man  6d.  a-week  pocket-money,  they  were  able  to  amuse 
themselves  like  men  of  spirit.  They  slept  out,  they  tagged, 
they   frequented  public-houses;    and   as   the   simple  country- 

ide  was  not  accustomed  to  their  town  ways,  the  Superinten- 
'lent  of  Police  was  indiBcreet  enough  to  declare  that  Lain- 
don was  "  a  nuisance  and  a  menace  to  that  part  of  the  dis- 
trict." Could  you  find  a  worse  instance  than  this  of  rural 
intolerance?  Here  was  the  pick  of  the  Poplar  Union  ready 
to  bright-en  the  tedious  life  of  a  village  in  Essex,  and  the 
Chief  Constable  does  not  scruple  to  assert  that  it  wns  "a 
rowdy  lot!" 

Mr.  McCarthy,  one  of  the  Guardians,  and  his 
meals  with  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse,  get  the 
hardest  knocks  of  all.  Oysters  and  salmon  appear 
t')  have  been  sometimes  fetched  to  supplement  their 
comfortable  suppers: — • 

Evidently  Mr.  McCarthy  was  a  man  whose  society  was 
worth  having,  and  we  may  take  some  comfort  in  the  know- 


ledge that  not  only  has  he  himself  a  position  in  the  Post 
Office,  but  that  three  of  his  relations  are  still  loyally  serving 
their   cotintry   in   the  Poplar  Workhouse. 

Nobody,  however,  it  is  admitted,  has  cast  any 
imputation  on  the  persorkal  integrity  of  either  Mr. 
Crooks  or  Mr.  Lansbury ;  but  their  defence  {i.e., 
of  insufficient  time)  could  hardly  have  been  "  flim- 
sier," inasmuch  as  doubtless  they  went  upon  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  gratify  their  private  ambi- 
tions. "  The  one  bright  spot  in  a  sordid  business  is 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  John  Burns " — which  is  all 
the  higher  tribute  because  the  writer  of  "  Musings 
Without  Method  '  disapproves  in  many  ways  of  Mr. 
Burns's  policy,  and  does  not  scruple  to  say  so. 

This  Union  scandal,  it  is  argued,  is  on  a  small 
scale  what  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  would,  and 
they  could,  bring  about  on  a  large  scale :  — 

The  question  of  Army  Stores  and  incompetent  War  Minis- 
ters would  receive  its  final  ansWer,  for  there  would  be  no 
Army  and  no  War  Office.  The  Fleet,  once  the  pride  of  Eng- 
land, would  be  distributed  over  our  larger  rivers,  and  would 
serve  as  passenger  boats  for  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses 
when  they  were  disposed  to  take  a  brief  holiday  from  the 
arduous  task  of  doing  nothing.  And  when  our  enemies 
sailed  up  the  Thames  they  would  encounter  no  resistance, 
but  only  well-scrubbed,  whitewashed  workhouses,  ready  to 
serve  as  barracks  for  their  troops.  Such  is  the  ideal  of 
Poplar,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that,  owing  to  the 
unexpected  energy  of  a  single  Minister,  it  will  not  be  realised 
for  some  time  to  come. 


'•THEY'VE   ROSE   THE   COUNTRY,    SIR!" 

What  the  Suffragettes  Have  Done  for  Women. 

>Irs.  Fawcett  has  a  brilliant  article  in  the  Coii- 
lemporary  Review  of  December  on  the  Suffragettes' 
campaign.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Prisoners  of  Hope 
in  Holioway  Gaol."  It  is  a  splendid  tribute  by  one 
of  the  veteran  pioneers  in  the  cause  to  the  work  of 
the  Suffragettes. 

WHY  WE  AEE  grateful  TO  THE  SUFFRAGETTES. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  says:  — 

What  seemed  more  than  half  dead  is  living  and  active. 
The  seed  we  have  been  sowing  all  these  years  is  coming  up. 
They  have  applied  the  electric  battery,  and  the  question  of 
Women's  Suffrage  has  become  a  living  is-?iie  of  practical 
politics.  Secretaries  and  other  active  members  of  the  older 
Suffrage  societies  are  worked  off  their  feet:  new  members 
pour  in:  every  post  brings  applications  for  information  and 
literature:  Women's  Suffrage  is  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
every   household  and   in  every  social   gathering. 

Every  Women's  Suffrage  meeting  is  filled  to  overflowing. 
Tlie  people  are  coming  in  hundreds  where  they  used  to  come 
in  tens.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  which  was  so  full  that  an 
overflow  was  necessary,  the  local  M.P.,  a  friend  of  Women's 
Suffrage,  was  present.  He  spoke  in  subdued  and  chastened 
tones  of  recent  events,  and  of  the  "very  mistaken  tactics 
which  we  so  greatly  deplore,  '  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  prisoners  in  Holioway  had  "deeply  injured  the  cause 
we  all  have  at  heart."  Whereupon  a  working-man's  voice 
came  from  the  back  of  the  meeting:  "They've  rose  the 
cotmtry,  sir."  That  voice  expressed  the  political  instinct 
of  the  people.  The  prisoners  have  roused  the  country,  and 
Women's  Suffrage  lias  become  practical  politics. 

WHAT  WOMEN  OUGHT  TO  BE  ASHAMED  OF. 

When  people  ask  Mrs.  Fawcett  whether  the  doings 
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of  the  Suffragettes  do  not  make  her  ashamed  to  be 
a  woman,  she  repHes  that  when  she  reads  the 
fashionable  papers  and  the  kind  of  stuflf  that  women 
are  supposed  to  read:  — 

Such  tilings  aa  these  may  tempt  one  sometimes  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  a  woman.  But  unconventional  daring, 
generous  self-sacrifice,  even  if  the  wisdom  of  the  metliods 
and  their  application  be  open  to  reasonable  objection,  will 
always  stir  the  blood  and  quicken  and  deepen  the  sense  that 
life  after  all  is  not  a  slough  of  vulgar  self-seeking. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OP  THE  REV.  E.  J.  CAMPBELL. 
Frankness  compels  me  to  acknowledge  that  if  I  had  known 
beforehand  what  Mrs.  Oobden  Sanderson  and  the  others  in- 
tended to  do  on  October  23rd  I  should  have  implored  them 
to  desist,  but  I  see  now  that  I  should  have  been  wrong.  One 
of  the  most  respected  and  influential  clergymen  in  London, 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  writes  to  me  that  lie  is  in  the  same 
position,  and  he  adds,  "It  seems  to  mc  that  the  methods 
adopted  have  been  more  potent  in  impressing  the  public 
mind  with  the  justice  of  the  claims  for  Women's  Suffrage 
than  any  adopted  heretofore.  Great  reforms  have  usually 
been    effected    by   some    amount   of    law-breaking." 

THE  FUTURE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

Nev'ertheless  Mrs.  Fawcett  cHngs  to  Constitutiona'. 
methods :  — 

Fundamentally,  women  are  intensely  law-abiding;  it  is  a 
part  of  their  physical  constitution  to  be  so,  and  bitter,  in- 
deed, is  their  sense  of  wrong  before  they  can  be  driven  to 
any  extra  constitutional  courses.  Those  who  are  now  pre- 
pared for  unconstitutional  forms  of  agitation  are  a  small 
minority.  And  women  can  make  their  influence  felt  in 
either  or  both  of  two  ways  without  infringing  the  bounds 
of  constitutional  agitation.  The  first  is  by  active  opposition 
to  Government  candidates  at  bye-elections,  as  long  as  the 
Government  abstains  from  giving  any  pledge  to  enfranchise 
women.  Organised  bands  of  workers  can  be  sent  to  every 
byere lection  and  endeavour  to  compass  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  candidate.  This  is  a  method  which  has  the 
recommendation  of  not  requiring  large  pecuniary  considera- 
tion. The  second  plan  is  to  run  candidates  of  our  own  at 
bye  elections  who  will  promise  to  make  Women's  Suffrage 
their  first  object  if  returned  to  Parliament.  This  method 
would  be  more  expensive  than  the  first,  and  great  care 
would  be  needed  in  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates;  but 
these  are  difficulties  which   could  be  overcome. 

The  example  of  the  Labour  Party  is  encouraging. 
-Mrs.  Fawcett  concludes  by  a  warning  word  as  to  the 
cry  for  universal  adult  suffrage.  "  To  ask  for 
woman's  suffrage  now  is  in  reality  to  oppose  woman's 
suffrage." 


THE   WORLD'S   MODEL   PRISON. 

The  Wide  World  Magazine  for  December  con- 
tains a  description,  by  Mr.  V.  M.  Hamilton,  of  the 
Michigan  State  prison,  U.S.A.,  which  claims  to  be 
the  world's  model  penitentiary  :  — 

Although  it  contains  seven  hundred  of  the  worst  charac- 
ters in  the  States,  the  institution  is  governed,  practically 
speaking,  by  kindness.  The  convicts  are  allowed  all  sorts 
of  privileges;  they  can  earn  money  for  themselves,  and  by 
consistent  good  conduct  they  may  rise  to  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility. 

The  first  step  was  the  abolition  of  flogging. 
Every  Saturday  afternoon  they  are  allowed  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  freedom  on  the  green  sward. 


As  this  privilege  would  be  revoked  were  it  abusefl, 
the  prisoners  themselves  are  the  best  safeguards- 
against  abuse.  There  are  not  more  than  thirty 
warders,  and  they  are  only  armed  with  canes.  No 
firearms  are  allowed  within  the  prison  gates.  The 
prisoners  are  graded  according  to  conduct ;  the 
best  have  a  blue  uniform,  those  on  probation  a 
grey.  Only  the  incorrigible,  who  are  deprived  of  all 
privileges,  are  in  the  convict's  striped  dress.  One 
prisoner  is  mentionied,  who  under  the  older  system 
of  prison  se\erity  had  been  brutalised  into  a  regular 
criminal,  but  was  now  in  process  of  reformation. 
Under  the  sway  of  kindness  he  educated  himself, 
and  now^  does  work  that  it  would  otherwise  cost  the 
State  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  have  done  by  a 
free  man. 

MURDERERS    THE   BEST    CHAR.\.CTEES. 

An  extraordinary  statement  was  made  by  the 
Deputy-Warden  when  asked  whether  it  was  safe  to 
have  so  many  nien-killers  strolling  about.  He  said : — 

From  the  standpoint  of  honesty,  trustworthiness,  and  re- 
liability, the  murderers  are  the  best  men  in  the  prison,  a» 
a  class.  Men  generally  kill  while  under  the  influence  of  an 
overpowering  passion.  They  may  have  great  provocation, 
and  believe  they  are  only  protecting  their  property  or  fami- 
lies, or  avenging  an  unpardonable  wrong;  and  a  very  decent 
sort  of  chap  may  have  a  bad  temijer  but  still  be  an  honour- 
able man.  Of  course,  thieves  who  kill  to  save  themselves 
from  arrest,  or  those  who  commit  wilful  murder,  hardly 
come  within  this  category.  But  in  actual  practice  we  find 
the  men  of  best  character  to  be  those  who  are  here  for 
murder.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  fact,  but  it  u  a 
fact.  The  contractors  (men  who  contract  with  the  State  for 
prison  labour)  find  them  so.  and  are  always  anxious  to 
secure  them.  The  thieving  tramps  and  city  loafers,  who 
ordinarily  are  only  sentenced  to  short  terms,  are  the  worst 
people  whom  we  have  to  deal  with. 

All  prisoners  are  treated  alike,  until  they  qualify 
or  disqualify  themselves  by  conduct.  All  sentences 
for  crimes  less  than  murder  are  indeterminate.  The 
prisoner  is  detained  until  his  conduct  justifies  his. 
being  released  on  parole,  after  having  ser\''ed  the 
minimum  sentence.  He  must,  however,  before  re- 
lease provide  hiinself  with  a  first  friend,  who  wi'.l 
find  him  employment  or  look  after  him  on  his  dis- 
charge. The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  talk  at  their 
work,  but  must  be  silent  during  meals  and  On  the 
line  of  march.  After  doing  th^  amount  of  work  re- 
quired by  prison  regulations,  they  are  allowed  to 
work  for  themselves,  and  what  they  earn  is  put  to 
their  credit.  They  are  allowed  to  have  musical  in- 
struments in  their  cells.  Often  theatrical  companies. 
visiting  the  town  give  a  performance  in  the  pretty 
little  theatre  built  by  the  convicts.  This  manage- 
ment by  kindness  is  long  past  the  experimental 
stage.  It  has  been  found  that  discipline  by  force 
and  fear,  though  easy,  is  most  destructive  of  the 
self-respect  and  the  manhood  of  its  subjects, 

"  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  Home "  ia 
the  subject  of  an  illustrated  character  sketch,  by 
Emmie  Avery  Kiddell  in  the  Young  Man. 
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THE    HOHENLOHE  MEMOIRS. 

Dr.  Hans  Delbruck's  Views. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher 
all  the  Gt;rman  reviews  for  November  are  silent  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  the  Hohenlohe  Memoirs, 
and  even  Dr.  Hans  Delbrucks  article  appears  among 
the  book  reviews  at  the  end  of  the  magazine. 

For  the  historian,  writes  Dr.  Delbriick,  there  are 
no  such  thingis  as  indiscretions.  On  the  contrary, 
what  are  indiscretions  to  contemporaries  may  be  the 
most  valuable  sources  for  the  future  historian.  It 
is  only  consideration  for  the'  living  which  sets  cer- 
tain indefinite  limits  to  revelations.  Does  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Memoirs  partake  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  indiscretion  than  of  an  historical  docu- 
ment? He  leaves  the  reader  to  judge,  but  remarks 
that  the  book  reveals  a  good  deal  of  intrigue,  and 
thinks  that  Prince  Hohonlohe  himself  does  not  al- 
ways appear  in  the  mo.st  favourab'e  light. 

Dr.  Delbriick.  then  considers  .the  story  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  dismissal,  and  says  the  fact  is  that  the 
Chancellor,  who  had  directed  the  policy  of  Prussia 
and  Germany  for  twenty-seven  years  with  so  much 
success,  had  arrived  at  the  stage  when  his  ideas 
were  exhausted.  But  public  opinion  will  always 
think  it  was  wrong  and  unjust  of  the  Kaiser  to  break 
with  him.  To  the  people,  Bismarck  was  the  creator 
of  the  Empire  and  the  great  statesman  of  the  epoch, 
and  they  naturally  think  he  should  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  at  the  helm  till  the  end  of  his  life.     But, 


Lustige   Blatter.] 

A  Clever  Bismarck  Cartoon. 

(Id  a  special  Hohenlohe  number.) 


adds  Dr.  Delbriick,  the  masses  cannot  unite  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  for  the  services  of  the  states- 
man with  the  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  for 
separation.  It  is  of  the  highest  value,  he  cojitinues, 
that  through  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs,  the 
last  veil  has  been  lifted  from  the  incident,  and  we 
see  it  was  not  merely  political  wisdom  which  spoke 
but  a  moral  Weltanschauung  which  at  this  critical 
hour  saved  Germany.  Those  who  reflect  on  the  case 
to  the  end. may  indeed  say  Bismarck  himself  was 
that  time  rescued  against  his  will.  Yet  even  when 
he  is  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  Bismarck  stands 
out  victorious,  like  a  Titan,  in  the  Memoirs,  while 
the  Kaiser,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Prince 
Hohenlohe  himself,  and  also  Caprivi  gain  our  sym- 
pathy. 

Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  desired  to  end  the 
Alliance  with  Austria,  and  to  have  sought  an 
Alliance  with  Russia  alone,  while  Austria  was  to  be 
abandoiied  to  her  fate.  Happily,  the  Kaiser  would 
not  play  this  game,  says  Dr.  Delbriick  in  conclusion. 

WHAT  WAS  THE  PEINCE'S  MOTIVE  r 
In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moridcs  of  No\ember  15th 
T.  de  Wyzewa  reviews  the  Hohenlohe  Memoirs,  and 
says  that  what  gives  the  Memoirs  a  singular  and 
exceptional  character,  independently  of  the  interest 
of  their  contents,  is  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
express  wish  of  their  author,  they  should  have  been 
published  so  soon  after  his  death,  while  so  many 
personages  figuring  in  them  are  still  alive.  Here  is 
a  man,  says  M.  de  Wyzewa,  who^  Tor  more  than  half 
a  century  was  a  model  servant,  sure,  submissive, 
and  so  devoted  that  his  masters  imparted  to  him 
their  greatest  confidences;  he  dies  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  rich,  full  of  honours  and  universally  re- 
spected ;  and  yet  on  his  death-bed  orders  his  heirs 
to  publish  as  soon  as  possible  all  the  confidences 
he  has  received  in  the  exercise  of  his  various  func- 
tions. In  acting  thus,  what  motive  did  he  obey? 
Did  he  wish  to  glorify  himself  or  to  be  avenged,  or 
simply  to  surprise  us,  and  thus  force  himself  on  our 
attention?  It  was  this  problem  which  M.  de 
Wyzewa  hoped  to  solve  in  perusing  the  volumes, 
hut  he  says  he  cannot  flatter  himself  that  he  has 
succeeded. 

On  August  ist,  1899,  and  while  he  was  still  Chan- 
cellor, the  Prince  wrote :  "  It  were  better  for  every 
man  never  to  have  been  born.  .  .  .  Everyone 
does  his  best  to  the  evening  of  his  days,  obtains 
honorary  posts  and  decorations,  and  then  depacts 
and  is  forgotten."  This  reads,  says  M.  de  Wvzewa, 
as  if  the  Prince's  natural  melancholy  had  been 
changed  at  eighty  into  hopeless  bitterness.  Could 
he  therefore  have  been  consoling  himself  on  his 
death-bed  with  the  thought  that  his  role  was  not  yet 
finished,  and  that  the  fear  of  oblivion  which  deso- 
lated him  was  only  provisional,  for  he  would  soon 
force  all  Europe  to  accord  him  the  attention  which 
it   had  obstinately  refused  him   in   his  lifetime? 
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THE   SCIENCE   OF    YOGA. 

By  Aj^-^ie  Resant. 

Mrs.  Kesant  (iisrourses  in  the  Annals  of  Fsychical 
Science  for  November    on    Hatha-Yoga    and    Raja- 

Yoga. 

THE  TWO  KINDS  OF  YOGA. 
Those  who  follow  Yoga  are  called  Yogis.  The  H&tha-Yogls 
have  two  aims:  one  is  to  secure  perfect  bodily  health  and  a 
long  extension  of  life  on  the  earth  ;  the  other  is  to  subju- 
gate, for  their  own  advantivge,  the  entities  of  tlie  other 
plane,  who  are  not  of  a  very  advanced  order.  It  is  usually 
the  Hatha-Yogis  who  display  phenomena.  The  Raja-Yoga 
is  a  development  more  and  more  intense  of  the  mental 
powers,  complete  insensibility  to  the  senses,  but  perfect  in- 
terior consciousness.  In  this  condition  the  Yogi  can  vacate 
his  body  consciously  without  losing  consciousness,  and, 
having  left  his  body,  can  perceive  it  distinctly  lying  there 
as  an  exterior  object  beside  him.  Then  tlie  conscious  being, 
who  is  thus  able  to  regard  his  body  like  a  cast-off  garment, 
can  rise  from  one  sphere  to  another,  make  his  observations, 
fix  them  on  his  memory,  and  impress  them  on  the  brain,  so 
that  they  will  persist  when  he  returns  to  the  body. 

THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   YOGA. 

It  is  said  in  the  Upanishads  :  — 

The  Self,  that  is  to  saj'  consciousness,  desired  to  see:  the 
eye  appeared;  it  desired  to  hear:  the  ear  made  its  appear- 
ance; it  desired  to  think:  intelligence  was  there.  According 
to  Indian  ideas,  if  you  can  fabricate  the  instrument  neces- 
sary for  the  manifestation  of  an  energy,  that  energy  can 
show  itself,  and  what  is  called  consciousness  in  men  is  only 
a  part  of  the  universal  consciousness  which  is  found  every- 
where in  the  universe,  and  which  is  translated  into  human 
forms. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  BODY. 

Mrs.  Besant  gives  a  marvellous  and  somewhat 
novel  account  of  the  control  some  Yogis  have  over 
their  bodies  :  — 

All  the  interior  of  the  body  should  be  absolutely  clean. 
The  Yogis  make  a  habit  of  bathing  the  interior  of  their 
bodies  as  they  do  the  exterior.  Tliey  do  it  sometimes  by 
swallowing  through  the  mouth  quantities  of  water;  but  they 
frequently  do  it  also  by  reversing  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestines;  they  take  in  water  by  the  lower  orifice  and 
eject  it  by  the  mouth.  I  have  seen  a  man  who  could  do 
that  for  two  or  three  minutes;  he  placed  himself  in  water, 
and,  after  a  few  moments  of  these  reversed  peristaltic 
movements,  he  ejected  from  his  mouth  what  seemed  like  a 
fountain  of  water  as  long  as  it  was  desired  that  he  should 
do  so.  This  experiment  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing because  it  shows  the  power  of  the  human  will  when 
directed  upon  a  portion  of  tlie  body.  It  is  not  then  surpris- 
ing that  experiments  can  be  carried  out  with  the  human 
body  which  seem  even  less  credible.  The  result  of  all  these 
practices  is  a  marvellous  state  of  health,  a  bodily  strength 
that  nothing  can  break. 

INSENSIBILITY    TO    PAIN. 

By  practising  Yoga  men  become  quite  unconscious 
of  physical  pain.  "  It  is  thus  that  a  man  whose 
skin  is  apparently  quite  sensitive  can  lie  on  a  bed 
of  iron  points,  and  yet  appear  to  feel  very  comfort- 
able. He  feels  no  pain  whatever.''  A  friend  of 
hers,  who  had  a  bullet  cut  out  of  his  leg  without 
wincing,  said  :  — 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  feel  the  least  pain.  1  fixed  my 
consciousness  in  my  head;  it  was  not  in  my  leg.  I  felt 
nothing."    He   was   not  a  Yogi,   but  he   had  this  power   of 


concentrating  his  mentality,  which  is  sometimes  found 
among  educated  Indians.  A  hereditary  physique  is  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  among  those  who 
practise  Yoga. 

KNOWLEDGE  OP  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 

Tiie  Yogis  can  predict  the  exact  hour  of  their  death; 
that  is  to  say,  they  can  choose  this  hour.  I  know  one  who 
said,  "I  will  die  to-day  at  five  o'clock."  His  disciples  were 
with  him,  and  at  Ave  o'clock  exactly  he  died.  They  are 
able  to  quit  their  bodies  either  in  a  trance,  from  which 
they  can  return,  or  in  death,  from  which  they  do  not  re- 
turn. They  generally  die  in  tliis  way,  choosing  the  exact 
hour  at  which  they  wish  to  quit  tlieir  bodies. 

Mrs.  Besant  thinks  the  famous  basket  trick  is  due 
to  hypnotism.  The  performers  "  have  ver\'  strange 
chants  which  produce  marvellous  effects  on  the 
brain ;  it  is  thus  that  they  hynotise  a  crowd,  which 
sees  only  what  the  hypnotiser  wills  shall  be  seen. 
This  experiment  is  fairly  easy ;  Lt  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  succession  of  sounds  that  hypnotise.' 


FATHER  VAUGHAN'S  CHRISTMAS  SERMON. 

Among  the  seasonable  articles  contributed  to  the 
December  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  a 
"  Christmas  Sermon  for  the  Present  Day,""  spoken 
bv  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  for  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  alone  in  his ""  cell  "  at  Mount  Street.  The 
passage  about  to  be  quoted  was,  however,  written 
as  an  after-thought  on  his  proof  by  the  preacher:  — 

In  the  Parliaments  of  the  world  there  is  no  room  for  God, 
for  there  men  are  pledged  to  party  politics;  on  'Change 
there  is  no  room  for  Him,  for  there  men  are  gambling  on  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market;  in  Society  there  is  no  room  for 
Him,  for  Society  has  long  since  discovered  that  it  can  get 
on  better  without  Him  and  His  religion,  which  is  out  of  date 
and  dull. 

Is  there  any  room  for  Him  in  our  schoolrooms."  No,  for 
He  will  not  come  without  introducing  Dogma;  and  dogma  is 
a  forbidden  science.  No,  nor  may  He  enter  the  Law  Courts, 
for  there  His  teaching  about  divorce  is  laughed  to  scorn. 
And  above  all  keep  Him  out  of  our  workshops,  lest  the 
sweaters  of  labour  might  feel  the  lash  of  His  scourge  as  well 
as  of  His  tongue! 

The  sermon  concludes:  — 

Let  us  make  an  attempt  this  Christmas  to  deny  ourselves, 
so  as  to  make  more  room  in  the  inns  of  our  hearts  for  Jesus 
Christ.  Bid  the  beasts  within  you— your  passions— bow  down 
and  adore.  Summon  the  four  royal  friends  (Humility, 
Poverty,  Purity  and  Charity)  as  attendant  spirits  to  come 
and  greet  Him  at  the  door  of  your  hearts.  Open  wide  the 
gate  of  your  hearts,  and  sing  to  Him  the  hymn  of  the  Incar- 
nation— Gloria  in  excelsis. 

Invite  Him  to  your  homes,  hold  Him  for  ever  in  possession, 
offer  Him  all  you  have  and  all  you  are.  Be  not  a  niggard  of 
your  gifts.  Lay  before  Him  your  freedom,  your  memory, 
your  will  and  your  heart.  And  from  time  to  time  test  the 
reality  of  your  love  of  Him  by  your  devotedness  to  His  four 
inseparable  friends.  Study  them,  follow  them,  love  them; 
let  us  share  our  good  things  with  them,  for  in  the  measure 
of  our  love  to  His  friends  during  this  Christmas  we  shall  be 
able  to  gauge  the  room  in  our  hearts  for  Him. 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

a  Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three— 

Himself,  his  famishing  neighbour,  and  Me. 
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MARK  TWAIN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The  Originals  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  "  Sid." 

Mark  Twain  continues  in  the  North  American 
Review  his  delightful  gossip  about  his  early  days 
when  he  Lived  through  all  the  adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer,  with  whom  he  now  frankly  identifies  himself. 

MARK  AS  TOM  SAWYER. 

He  says  complacently  :  — 

My  mother  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  me,  but  I 
think  she  enjoyed  it.  She  had  none  at  all  with  my  brother 
Henry,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  I;  and  I  think 
tliat  the  unbroken  monotony  of  his  goodness  and  truthful- 
ness and  obedience  would  have  been  a  burden  to  her  but 
for  the  relief  and  variety  which  I  furnished  in  the  other 
direction.  I  was  a>  tonic.  I  was  valuable  to  her.  I  never 
thought  of  it  before,   but  now  I  see   it. 

There  was  a  fine  undiscriminating  sense  of  justice 
in  Mrs.  Clemens.  On  one  rare  occasion,  when  the 
immaculate  Henry  broke  a  treasured  sugar-basin, 
^lie  rapped  Mark  Twain  over  the  head  for  the 
ffence.  When  he  expostulated  that  he  was  inno- 
cent that  time,  she  said,  without  emotion,  "It's  all 
right.  It  isn't  any  matter.  You  deserve  it  for  some- 
thing you've  done  that  I  didn't  know  about;  and  if 
you  haven't  done  it,  why  then  you  deserve  it  for 
something  that  you  are  going  to  do  that  T  shan't 
hear  about" 

The  "  Painkiller  "  with  which  Tom  Sawyer  dosed 
the  cat  was  really  measured  out  to  Mark  Twain  as 
a  pre\entive  of  the  cholera.  He  usually  poured  it 
through  a  crack  in  the  floor,  with  excellent  results. 
"  Xo  cholera  occurred  down  below." 

MARK  TWAIN'S   PROFANITY. 

Commenting  upon  his  natural  propensity  to  us^^ 
strong,  not  to  say  profane  and  blasphemous  lan- 
guage, .Mark  Twain  tells  the  following  entertaining 
account  of  how  his  wife  found  him  out:  — 

All  through  the  first  ten  years  of  my  married  life  I  kept  a 
c  oustant  and  discreet  watch  upon  my  tongue  while  in  the 
louse,  and  went  outside  and  to  a  distance  when  circum- 
-tanceg  were  too  mucli  for  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek 
relief.  I  prized  my  wife's  respect  and  approval  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  human  race's  resiject  and  approval.  I  dreaded 
the  day  when  she  should  discover  that  I  was  but  a  whitened 
sepulchre  partly  freighted  with  suppres-sed  language. 

FiOW  HIS  WIFE   FOUND  HIM  OUT. 

The  day  came,  however.  He  forgot  to  clo.se  his 
ilressing-room  door.  That  fatal  morning  he  put  on 
three  shirts  in  succession,  each  of  which  was  found 
to  be  lacking  a  button,  and  was  promptly  flung  out 
of  the  Avindow.  When  the  third  shirt  was  discovered 
to  be  buttonless,  Mark  Twain  says:  — 

Then  I  straightened  up,  gathered  my  reserves,  and  let 
myself  go  like  a  cavalry  charge.  In  the  midst  of  that  great 
assault  my  eye  fell  upon  that  gaping  door,  and  I  was 
paralysed. 

It  took  me  a  good  while  to  finish  my  toilet.  I  extended 
tlie  time  unneces-sarily  in  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
which  I  would  best  do  in  the  circumstances.  I  tried  to  hope 
tliat  Mrs.  Clemens  was  asleep,  but  I  knew  better.    I  could 


not  escape  by  the  window.  It  was  narrow,  and  suited  only 
to  shirts.  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  boldly  loaf  througl» 
the  bedroom  with  the  air  of  a  iiersou  who  had  not  beea 
doing  anything.  I  made  half  the  journey  successfully.  .  .  . 
Then  against  the  white  pillows  I  saw  tlie  black  head— I  saw 
that  j'oung  and  beautiful  face,  and  I  saw  the  gracious  eyes 
with  a  something  in  them  wliich  I  had  never  seen  there 
before.  They  were  snapping  and  flasliing  with  indignation. 
I  felt  myself  crumbling— I  felt  myself  shrinking  away  to 
nothing  under  that  accusing  gaze.  1  stood  silent  under  that 
desolating  fire  for  as  much  as  a  minute,  I  should  say— it 
seemed  a  very,  very  long  time.  Tlien  ray  wife's  lips  parted, 
and  from  them  issued — my  latest  bathroom  reviark,  the  language 
perfect,  but  the  expression  velvety,  unpractical,  apprentice- 
like, ignorant,  inexperienced,  comically  inadequate,  absurdly 
weak  and  unsuited  to  tlie  great  language.  In  my  lifetime  I 
had  never  heard  anything  so  out  of  tune,  so  inharmonious, 
so  incongruous,  so  ill-suited  to  each  other  as  were  those 
mighty  words  set  to  that  feeble  music.  I  tried  to  keep  from 
laughing,  for  I  was  a  guilty  person  in  deep  need  of  charity 
and  mercy.  I  tried  to  keep  from  bursting,  and  I  succeeded 
—until  she  gravely  said,  "There,  now  you  know  how  it 
Sounds." 

Then  I  exploded;  the  air  was  filled  with  my  fragments, 
and  yoa  could  hear  them  whiz.  I  said,  "  Oh !  Livy,  if  it 
sounds  like  that  I  will  never  do  it  again!" 

Then  she  had  to  laugh  herself.  Both  of  us  broke  into  con- 
vulsions, and  went  on  laughing  until  we  were  physically 
exhausted   and   spiritually   reconciled. 

By  the  way,  Mark  Twain  says  that  on  his  mother's 
side  he  is  descended  from  the  Lambtons  of  Durham, 
"  a  family  which  had  been  occupying  broad  lands 
there  since  Saxon  times.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 
that  those  Lambtons  got  along  without  titles  of 
nobility  for  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  then  pro- 
duced a  great  man,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
and -broke  into  the  peerage." 


DUELLING  AMONG  GERMAN  STUDENTS. 

In  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine  Sir  Lees  Knowles  gave 
recently  some  notion  of  the  prevalence  of  duelling 
among  German  students.  Af^er  a  graphic  account 
of  a  duel — duels  seem  as  necessary  a  part  of  a 
student's  life  as  eating  and  drinking— he  vividly 
describes  the  combatants  sitting  on  chairs  in  the 
k-ad-bath  in  the  ante-room,  to  be  treated,  covered 
with  gashes,  streaming  with  blood,  the  .surgeon  cut- 
ting hair,  washing  and  stitching,  the  student  smiling 
the  while.  The  work  of  the  surgeon  must  be 
enormous,  he  says,  during  the  five  hours"  business 
of  a  duelling  day.     If  we  calculate,  he  says — 

that  the  students  fight  two  days  a  week  for  perhaps  thirty 
weeks,  and  about  ten  duels  i^er  day,  we  find  in  effect  1200 
students  take  part  in  fights  in  a  year.  This  is  considerably 
below  tiie  mark.  If  we  take  forty  stitches  per  student — a 
very  moderate  number— the  surgeon  will  ma1;e  48,000  stitches 
a  year.  I  was  told  that  this  surgeon  had  in  tliree  years 
made  85,000  Nadeln,  or  stitches. 

The  pluck  of  the  German  student  is  enormous.  One  gash, 
received  without  a  grimace,  opened  a  man's  head  about  the 
width  of  an  ordinary  thumb,  and  required  fourteen  stitches, 
and  this  without  a  sign  of  pain. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  duels  end  fatally. 


Retiew  of   Remews,   J/i/OT. 
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THE  CHINAMAN    IN   CALIFORNIA  AND    IN 
SOUTH    AFRICA. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Conlcmporary  Review 
Mr.  William  Maitland,  writing  on  the  above  subject, 
gives  some  reasons  why  so  hard-working,  law-abid- 
ing a  race  as  the  Chinese  should  be  guilty  of  con- 
stant outrages  and  continually  need  flogging  to  make 
them  work  in  South  Africa.  Any  unprejudiced  per- 
son knowing  anything  of  Chinese  in  Australia  will 
know  how  true  and  just  are  his  remarks.  Mr.  Mait- 
land has  been  called  upon  to  dismiss  his  Chinese 
cook  in  California,  and  been  boycotted  by  the 
tradespeople  on  declining.  But  he  stuck  to  the 
cook,  and  after  a  time  the  tradespeople  came  to 
their  senses.  Ill-treated  as  the  Chinese  have  been 
in  California  by  the  white  labourers,  he  has  never 
known  an  insitance  of  their  retaliating.  Indeed,  it 
was  to  Chinese  competition,  and  not  to  the  Chinese 
individually,  that  the  white  men  objected.  This, 
sa\s  the  writer,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  "  as  thev 
are  a  most  good-natured  and  obliging  set  of  men." 
As  servants  they  are  excellent,  capable  of  great 
attachment  to  families  who  have  treated  them  well, 
fond  of  children  and  free  from  the  vice  of  whiskv- 
drinking.  His  experience  also  is  that  they  are  a 
very  gentle,  kindly  people,  always  humane  in  their 
treatment  of  their  animals.  Let  it  be  remembered 
also  that  they  are  all  educated  ;  the  writer  never 
saw  one  who  could  not  read  and  write. 

EXACTING  WHITE  STANDARD. 

He  is,  however,  speaking  of  the  labouring  class. 
With  the  Chinaman  in  the  States  it  is  evidently  as 
it  is  with  the  Chinaman  in  Australia.  The  white 
man  may  steal  a  horse,  the  Chinaman  may  not  look 
over  the  fence  ;  the  white  man  may  gamble,  and  it  is 
not  very  wrong,  but  the  Chinaman  who  gambles  is  at 
once  an  immoral  wretch,  a  danger  to  the  community. 
Of  course  he  is  a  confirmed  gambler  when  he  lives 
in  the  towns.  When  in  California,  however,  he  be- 
comes a  criminal,  he  commits  his  outrages  against 
a  brother  Chinaman;  but  it  would  not  be  true  to 
say  that  the  white  inhabitants  of  California  confined 
their  outrages  to  their  fellow  whites.  As  to  the 
Chinaman's  honesty,  the  writer  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  doubt. 

CHARACTER  AS  WORKER. 
Now  as  to  the  Chinaman  as  a  worker :  — 
They  are  very  hard-working  and  really  intelligent  workers, 
and.  when  fairly  treated,  are  very  easily  managed.  They 
will  not,  however,  stand  bullying  or  ill-treatment,  and  more 
than  one  foreman  on  the  Pacific  Coast  had  to  run,  or  thought 
"he  had  to  run,  for  his  life  when  he  had  tried  it  on  them; 
hut  then,  perhaps,  bullies  are  easily  scared.  This,  however, 
is  the  difficulty;  and  although  there  are  many  foremen  in 
California  who  like  them  and  can  manage  them  easily,  there 
are  many  more,  excellent  hands  at  running  a  white  crew, 
who  can  do  nothing  with  them.  They  do  not  recognise  that 
the  Chinaman  is  no  ignorant  savage  like  the  R«d  Indian,  the 
Negro,  or  the  Kaf^r,  but  an  intelligent,  civilised  man. 

The  chief  difference  between  his  civilisation  and 
ours  is  that  his  is  so  much  older:  — 


The  best  way  to  manage  them  is  to  choose,  or,  better  still, 
to  let  them  choose,  one  of  their  number  as  "  boss,"  and  five 
him  a  little  extra  pay.  Such  a  man  will  do  his  very  best 
to  give  every  satisfaction,  and,  understanding  his  men,  can 
fet  far  more  out  of  them  than  any  outsider. 

The  writer  has  never  known  a  Chinaman  leave 
his  emplo)'er  in  the  lurch,  nor  take  advantage  of 
him  being  in  a  tight  place  to  demand  higher  wages. 
But  the  Chinaman  will  work  for  no  starvation  wage; 
he  requires  and  obtains  the  full  equivalent  of  the 
value  of  his  labour. 

WHITE  LABOUR   IN   AMERICAN   MINES. 

Now,  as  to  the  terrible  muddles  with  Chinese 
labour  in  South  Africa.  In  the  States  no  such 
labour  as  that  imported  to  work  in  the  mines  would 
be  allowed  to  land.  Agents  must  be  employed  in 
China  to  recruit  such  labourers,  and  everyone  knows 
the  characteristics  of  such  a  class  of  men — witness, 
for  instance,  crimps  in  seaports,  who  do  similar 
work.  Doubtless  they  were  guilty  of  misrepresenta- 
tion; doubtless  the  Chinese  imported  to  South 
Africa  went  there  on  false  pretences.  South  Africa 
has  drawn  largely  on  California  for  its  mining 
talent,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  Californian  miners 
know  it  is  that  cheap,  inexperienced  'abour  cannot 
be  profitable.  As  for  white  men  being  unable  to 
work  in  the  mines  in  Siouth  Africa^  Mr.  Maitland 
says  :  — 

I  wonder  if  the  men  who  know  so  much  about  it  are  aware 
that  in  the  lower,  levels  of  the  celebrated  Comstock  Mines  in 
Nevada,  where  there  were  many  English  miners  at  work,  the 
heat  was  so  great  that  the  mining  had  to  be  done  in  threa 
shifts  of  twenty  minutes  each,  each  shift  working  in  the  face 
almost  naked  and  then  drawing  back  to  the  shaft  to  cool 
themselves  beside  a  great  pile  of  ice  kept  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  wait  till  their  turn  came  round  again.  I  need  not 
say,  however,  that  they  were  not  doing  this  for  Is.  6d.  a  day. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Every  parent  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
symposium  upon  "  Child  Di.scij)line  "  in  Good  House- 
keeping. In  it  teachers  and  parents  give  their  ad- 
vice and  experiences  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  and  punishing  children.  Summing  up  all  the 
opinion  received,   Millicent  W.    Shinn   says:  — 

First:  The  problem  is  complex  and  delicate.  A  positive 
code  like  Silencer's,  a  sweei)ing  prohibition  like  that  of  the 
thorough-going  suasionist,  obscures  one's  perception  of  the 
complexity,  and  of  the  neei  of  faithful  consideration  in 
the  individual  case. 

Second:  It  is  not  really  so  fmportant  that  one  .should 
govern  with  or  without  the  rod  as  that  one  should  govern 
with  steadiness  and  firmness.  Children  are  not  spoiled  by  a 
stern  rule  nor  b.v  a  mild  rule,  but  by  a  fickle  and  jerk.v  one. 
They  are  not  likely  to  suffer  so  much  from  any  theory  of 
government,  put  in  practice  with  love  and  self-devotion,  as 
from  self-indulgent  indolence  in  their  rulers;  and  this  self- 
indulgence  as  often  takes  the  form  of  weak  indulgence  to 
the  child,  as  it  does  that  of  careless,  unnecessary  punish- 
ment. The  balance  of  one's  indignation  will  tend  thi.-<  way 
or  that,  according  as  one  chances  to  see  this  or  the  other 
form  of  parental  fjelfi'^hii<>«^  most  freo'ipiitiv  iiui  inost 
grossly  developed. 
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"HAVE  YOU  EVER  SEEN  THE  EARTH?" 

This  startling  question  opens  a  very  interesting 
interview  in  C.  B.  Frvs  Magazine,  in  which  Mr. 
Harold  Begbie  engaged  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  on  the 
eve  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  balloon  race.  The  reply 
is,  *'  Unless  you  have  seen  the  earth  from  a  balloon, 
you  have  not  really  seen  her  at  all."  You  have  seen 
her  as  little  as  the  fly  on  the  rock  sees  the  mountain, 
or  the  mite  in  the  cheese  sees  the  whole  Stilton. 
Whereas,  Mr.  Rolls  says,  looking  down  from  2000 
feet  in  the  air,  you  really  see  "  the  dear  little 
planet"j  — 

How  pretty  it  looks!  One  sees  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
bunched  woods,  the  shining  face  of  the  waters,  the  little 
hills,  the  calm  valleys,  the  wliite  clilfs  and  the  red  cliffs,  the 
unquiet  sea.  the  stretching  sweep  of  corn,  and  the  congre- 
gated cities  under  a  haze  of  smoke.  How  different  it  all 
looks!  One  receives  the  impression  of  a  perfect  picture,  the 
most  harmonious  combinations  of  colour  and  form,  the  com- 
pletest  rendering  of  creative  faculty.  And  then,  it  is  al- 
ways changing.  No  balloon  trip  is  exactly  like  another. 
The  wind,  we  find,  never  takes  us  in  exactly  the  same  course. 
And  even  if  we  start  always  from  tlie  same  place,  and  the 
wind  is  more  or  less  in  the  same  direction  for  a  week  to- 
gether, still  there  is  a  real  difference  of  view  every  day,  and 
still  the  effect  of  moving  over  the  scene  presents  and  renders 
the  earth  in  a  fresh  and  newly  beautiful  fashion  on  every 
excursion.  No;  I  assure  you,  until  one  has  made  a  journey 
through  the  air  one  has  never  wholly  realised  the  beauty 
and  the  charm  of  our  little  planet. 

Mr.  Begbie  confes.ses  that  he  is  under  the  spell 
of  an  aeronaut  who  talks  like  a  poet.  He  describes 
Mr.  Rolls  as  "  a  motlern  young  man  very  much  in 
earnc\st,  ver\-  clever,  very  quick  and  shrew(l,  with 
no  bounce  and  no  pose,  sure  of  himself,  the  master 
fif  all  his  nerves." 

THE  FIRST  SENSATION. 

Asked  what  his  feelings  were  up  in  the  air,  Mr. 
Rolls  said:  — 

The  first  sensation  is  one  of  extraordinary  quiet.  I  can- 
not tell  you  exactly  the  effect  it  makes  upon  the  mind.  One 
ascends  from  the  noise  and  stir  of  a  place,  and  in  ascending 
all  these  sounds  gradually  decrease  and  die  softly  away. 
After  that  one  only  knows  that  it  is  pleasant  to  be  moving 
without  effort  and  without  sound  through  an  all-pervading 
stillness.  The  hush  of  the  universe  seems  like  a  new  world, 
something  clean  contrary  to  every  other  thing  in  existence 
—a  continent  to  itself. 

GIDDY  IN  A  BALLOON?— NEVER. 

More  startling,  perhai:>s.,  are  Mr.  Rolls'  .statements 
that  the  balloon  never  causes  .sea-sickness  only  in 
the  old  captive  balloon,  which  hung  jogging,  sway- 
ing, rocking  and  tugging  at  its  anchor,  was  that  pos- 
sible, an<i  that  giddiness  is  quite  impossible  in  a 
balloon  :  — ■ 

I  myself  cannot  look  down  from  a  church  tower  or  a  sea 
cliff  with  feelings  that  are  quite  composed  and  cheerful ;  but 
I  am  never  in  the  least  giddy  2000ft.,  3000ft.,  Or  4000ft.  above 
tlie  eartli.  Why  is  this?  Because  one  is  unaware  of  height 
in  a  balloon.  It  is  at  first  sight  a  strange  thing  that  a  man 
who  is  giddy  on  the  top  of  Notre  Dame  or  the  Eiffel  Tower 
should  be  free  from  that  cerebral  disturbance  at  such  tre- 
mendous heights  as  10,000ft.  or  18.000ft.  But  in  the  vast 
empty  air  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  eye  downward  to  the 
earth.    Look  from  a  church  tower  straight  ahead  of  you,  and 


you  do  not  feel  giddy;  but  look  down,  with  the  line  of  the 
tower  to  guide  your  eye,  and  you  become  immediately  sen- 
sible of  your  altitude,  and  feel  that  you  must  incontinently 
tumble  over.  Looking  straight  down  from  a  balloon  is  pre- 
cisely like  looking  outward  and  forward  from  a  church 
tower.  There  is  no  straight  line  running  down  from  your 
car  to  the  solid  earth,  informing  you  of  your  altitude. 
Under  your  feet  there  is  nothing  but  air  and  land  and 
water.    No;  one  is  never  giddy 

Mr.  Rolls  maintains  that  the  danger  of  being 
smashenj  to  pieces  is  now  a  fear  of  the  past.  The 
danger  of  being  carried  out  to  sea  caji  also  be 
avoided  in  time,  or  transcended. 

As  to  the  cost  of  ballooning,  Mr.  Rolls  says  you 
can  buy  a  very  g^od  balloon  for  ;^i50,  and  the 
expense  of  charging  the  balloon  would  work  out  at 
two  guineas  each  for  a  day's  excursion  for  four  good 
sportsmen.  Mr.  Rolls  is  not  at  all  certain  whether 
the  utility  balloon  will  ever  come  which  is  to  steer 
against  the  wind  and  ride  out  a  tempest.  Not 
utility,  but  pleasure  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  bal- 
loon. 


THE  MORAL  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTIONS. 

The    North    Atncrican    Review    (Xovember    i6th) 
says :  -— 

The  election  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York  was  not  a  definite  triumph  of  good  over  evil ;  it 
was  only  a  temporary  deliverance  from  impending  disgrace; 
above  all,  it  was  a  warning.  It  cotild  not  have  lieeii 
achieved,  for  example,  if  (1)  the  present  Governor  had_^c- 
cepted  the  re-nomination  tendered  to  him,  or  (2)  practically 
any  candidate  other  than  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  nominated, 
or  (3)  precedent  had  not  been  utterly  disregarded  by  the 
National  Administration,  or  (4)  the  radical  candidate  had 
possessed  character  as  well  as  daring,  or  (5)  conservative 
Democrats  by  tens  of  thousands  had  not  placed  patriotism 
above  partisanship,  or  (6)  the  radical  candidate  had  never 
let  loose  the  torrent  of  personal  abuse  which,  too  late,  lie 
abruptly  stopped,  or  (7)  close  association  with  disreputable 
"  bosses "  had  not  vitiated  his  claim  of  indejiendence,  or 
(8)  Democratic  and  Independent  newspai.ers  had  been  luke- 
warm, or  even  perhaps  (9)  the  weather  had  been  inclement. 
In  not  all,  but  in  any  one  of  these  contingencies,  barring 
possibly  the  last  mentioned,  the  appeal  of  an  utterly  dis- 
credited political  adventurer  to  the  spirit  of  discontent 
would  have  been  made  not  in  vain.  Surely  the  wrath  of  God 
was  upon  us  for  our  sins;  why  it  failed  to  descend,  or  how 
long  it  will  be  withheld.   He  alone  knows. 

President  Roosevelt  has  heeded  the  dictates  of  zeal  rather 
than  of  wisdom,  and  unwittingly  has  played  the  part  of  a 
Frankenstein.  No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  at- 
tempting now  to  fix  the  share  of  responsibility  that  should 
he  thu.s  ascril>ed,  but  if  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  him 
most  deepl.v  concerned  there  should  seem,  upon  reflection, 
to  be  the  smallest,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  suggestion 
will  be  received,  not  with  scoffing,  but  as  a  lesson  to  be 
taken  to  heart.  But  the  true  cause  of  discontent  lies  rtot  in 
its  fomentation,  but,  it*ielf,  make  way  for  breadth,  patriot- 
sm  and  consideration  of  the  common  weal,  this  is  that  time. 
Else  the  whirlwind! 


I 


Apart  from  the  two  presentation  plates,  the  ch 
feature  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Young 
IVoman  is  the  Rev.  A.  Forder's  account  of  the 
women  of  the  Holy  Land  and  their  co-stumes. 
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THE    BOYS'   JUDGE. 

America  has  evidently  produced  another  of  those 
mconventional  geniuses  that  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
heir  particular  line  of  life.  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
iesrribed  by  Lincoln  Steffens  in  a  recent  number  of 
VlcCltirc's  as  "  The  Just  Judge,"  seems  to  be  as 
nuch  an  inventive  genius  in  dealing  with  juvenile 
riminals  as  Edison  is  in  dealing  with  electricity. 
Diu;  day  the  judge  having  passed  sentence  on  a  boy 
hii'f  in  the  Denver  Court  in  the  conveiiitional  way, 
vas  startled  into  his  new  methods  by  the  shriek  of 
hv.  boy's  mother.  He  went  home  to  the  mother, 
A'hf)  lived  in  a  cave,  and  got  into  touch  with  the 
luman  element  in  mother  and  son.  The  judge  ac- 
cordingly stopped  the  machine  of  justice  to  pull  the 
joy  out  of  its  grinders.  Through  the  judge's  in- 
iueace  he  became  a  reformed  character  and  a  good 
nan.  The  judge's  methods  are  as  unconventional 
IS  can  be  conceived,  but  they  transform  the  juvenile 
3ff<'nder  into  a  promising  citizen.  Out  of  a  score 
Df  incidents  given  by  the  writer  one  may  be 
qu(  >ted  :  — • 

One  of  the  early  cases  in  the  Juvenile  Court  was  that  of 
seven  boys  brought  before  him  by  a  policeman  who  had 
causrht  them  wiring  up  signal-boxes,  hopping  cars,  stoning 
motormen  and  otherwise  interfering  with  the  trafllc  of  th'e 
street  railway.  The  boys  were  either  tearful  or  sullen,  and 
they  denied  the  testimony  of  the  officer  and  his  witnesses. 
The  Judge  took  them  into  his  chambers.  There  he  cleared 
away  all  ideas  of  punishment,  and  got  down  to  the  truth. 
The  Judge  could  .see  that  it  was  fun,  but  also  he  could  see 
that  what  was  fun  for  the  boys  was  trouble  for  the  conduc- 
tors and  motormen;  it  made  life  hard  for  them,  delayed 
them,  and  got  them  home  late.  The  boys  hadn't  thought 
before  of  these  railroad  men  as  human  beings,  only  as  "  fair 
game."  an  "  fellers  what'^i  give  you  a  chase  if  you  held  'em 
up.  "  So  the  Judge  gave  the  boys  a  good  view  of  the  men's 
Bide  of  the  fun,  then  he  said:  — 

"  'Tain't  fair,  is  it,  fellers?" 

'■  No,  sir." 

■   Well,  what  do  you  say  to  cuttin'  it  out?" 

They  agreed.  But  there  was  more  for  these  boys  to  do  than 
simply  to  quit,  themselves.  There  was  an  evil  deed  done  to  be 
overcome  with  good.    There  was  the  gang. 

'•  Will  you  fellers  bring  in  the  rest  of  the  gang  to-mor- 
row?" 

•'Sure  they  would."  But  they  didn't.  The  seven  turned  up 
the  next  day  without  their  "  crowd." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  the  Judge  asked  the 
seven. 

They  believed  that  if  the  Judge  would  write  a  letter  to  the 
gang  tliey  would  come. 

"  .\  warrant."  said  the  Judge,  seizing  the  chance  to  take 
the  terror  out  of  another  instrument  of  the  Law.  "  I'll 
write  you  out  a  warrant,  and  you  shall  serve  it  on  the  gang. 
But  what'U  I  write?" 

One  little  fellow  spoke  up.  "  You  begin  it,"  he  said,  "  be- 
gin by  saying—'  No  kid  has  snitched  [sneaked],  but  if  you'll 
come,  the  Judge'U  give  you  a  square  deal.'  " 

This  showed  what  the  matter  was.  and  it  brought  home  to 
the  Judge  the  force  of  his  own  feeling  against  snitching. 

Tlio  Judge  began  the  "  warrant  "  as  the  little  fellow  sug- 
gested, and  thus  he  ended  it,  too.  The  boys  took  it,  and  evi- 
dently they  served  it,  for  the  next  day  the  gang  came  pour- 
ing into  the  court,  fifty-two  kids.  There  was  a  talk,  straight 
talk,  like  that  which  he  gave  the  seven  Only  the  Judge  put 
more  faith  into  it     He  was  going  to  see  if  they  couldn't  get 

along  out  where  the  gang  lived  without  any  policemen.    The 


peace  of  the  neighbourhood  was  to  be  left  to  the  gang,  but 
the  gang  had  to  play  fair  and  give  liim  a  square  deal. 

"  For,"  said  the  Judge,  making  a  pergonal  appeal  to  their 
honour,  "  I  have  told  the  company  that  I  would  be  respon- 
sible for  their  having  no  more  trouble.  The  company  don't 
trust  you  kids;  and  they  say  I'll  be  fooled.  They  said  you'd 
go  back  on  me.  But  I  said  you  wouldn't,  and  1  say  now  that 
you  wont.  So  I'm  depending  on  you  fellers;  and  I  don't 
believe  you'll  throw  me  down.    What  do  you  say?  ' 

"  We'll  stay  wit'  you,  Jedge,"  they  ahoute*!.  And  they 
didn't  throw  the  Judge  down.  They  organised,  then  and 
there,  a  Kids'  Citizens'  league,  and  the  Lieague  played 
square  with  the  Judge. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Lindsey  made  effective  use  in  this 
case  of  the  "  gang  "  which  the  police  and  all  prematurely 
old  reformers  seek  only  to  "  break  up."  The  "  kids'  Judge  " 
never  thought  of  breaking  up  such  organisations.  His  sense 
ia  for  essentials,  instinctively,  and  there's  nothing  wrong 
about  gangs  as  such.  They  are  as  natural  as  organisations 
of  men. 

When  one  of  his  "  kids  "  is  in  a  critical  .struggle 
with  its  besetments,  the  judge  will  interrupt  a  trial 
in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  involved,  in  order 
to  have  a  talk  with  the  lad  :  — 

This,  then,  is  Judge  Lindsey's  "  method."  It  is  an  old 
method.  He  didn't  discover  it.  A  great  religion  wns  founded 
on  "  faith,  liope,  and  love  "  once.  That  was  long  ago.  The 
only  new  and  interesting  thing  about  Lindsey'.s  exi)oriment  i.-i 
that  he  finds  that  this  ancient,  neglected  method  "  works  "— 
works,  too,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  witii  grown-ups  as  well  as 
with  children,  with  cops  as  well  as  with  kids. 


TO   EDUCATE  THE   PEOPLE   OF   INDIA. 

There  are  signs  not  a  few  which  suggest  that 
before  long  progressive  policy  will  focus  on  a  de- 
mand for  the  elementary  education  of  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  India.  In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review 
is  published  a  paper  by  the  Hon.  G.  R.  Gokhale,  on 
Self-government  for  India.  Mr.  Gokhale  insi.sts  that 
any  further  alienation  of  the  educated  classes  in 
India  would  be  supremely  unwise,  and  that  this 
alienation  cannot  be  prevented  unless  the  policy  of 
equal  rights  promised  in  1833  and  i8;8  i.s  carried 
out.  in  the  expectancy  of  this  promise  India  has 
patiently  waited,  receiving  and  learning  much  from 
her  conquerors.  But  now  Lord  Curzon  h?s  practi- 
cally declared  that  "  as  long  as  British  rule  !a.sted 
there  could  be  no  real  equality  between  Knglishiren 
and  Indians  in  India."  One  result  of  thi-  present 
arrangement  is,  says  Mr.  Gokhale,  that  "  the  true 
well-being  of  the  people  is  .systematicallv  subor 
dinated  to  militarism,  service  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  English  mercantile  classes."  Xow  the 
educated  classes  of  India  "  want  their  courtry  to  be 
a  prosperous,  self-governing,  integral  part  of  the 
Empire,  like  the  Colonies,  and  not  a  mere  poverty- 
stricken,  bureau'Tatic;iIK-h<-l(l  imss,  ssimi  of  that 
Empire. 

SEVEN   OUT    OF    KIGHT    (HI  I.Dl.'K.N     I  .MAI  i."T! 

He  shrewdly  points  out  that  whle  the  officials 
ask  vs  to  wait  till  the  mass  of  the  pi  opV  hnve  been 
qualified  bv  education  to  take  an  int.-'li'zent  part  in 
public  affairs,  they  have  never  seriovslv  undertaken 
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the  problem  of  educating  the  people.  He  says:  — 
After  more  or  lesa  a  century  of  British  rule,  and  forty 
years  after  England  herself  woke  up  to  the  responsibilities 
of  Governments  in  regard  to  mass  education,  seven  children 
out  of  eight  in  India  are  growing  up  to-day  in  ignorance  and 
darkness,  and  four  villages  out  of  five  are  as  yet  without  a 
school-house! 

ANOTHER,   AND  A  BIGGEE  lEEliAND. 

Surely,  Mr.  Gokhale  adds,  what  Japan  has  been 
able  to  achieve  in  forty  years  India  should  certainly 
have  accomplished  in  a  century.  He  utters  the 
emphatic  warning:  — 

Unless  the  old  faith  of  the  educated  classed  in  the  charac 
ter  and  ideals  of  British  rule  is  brought  back,  England  will 
find  on  her  hands  before  long  another  Ireland,  only  many 
times  bigger,  in  India.  The  younger  generations  are  growing 
up  full  of  what  may  be  called  Irish  bitterness. 

To  prevent  this  menace,  and  to  approach  self- 
government,  Indians  must,  he  urges,  be  admitted  to 
the  higher  branches  of  the  public  service,  to  the 
Executive  Councils  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governors, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  .State's  Council  in  London. 
Competitive  examinations  for  recruitment  to  Indian 
services  should  be  held  simultaneously  in  India  and 
in  England.  District  administration  should  be  de- 
centralised and  entrusted  more  and  more  to  Boards 
of  leading  men  elected  by  the  people.  Local  self- 
government  should  be  increasingly  entrusted  to  the 
people.  Legislative  Councils  should  admit  elected 
members  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  officials  have 
a  small  standing  majority.  Commission  ranks  in 
the  army  should  be  thrown  open  to  carefully  selected 
Indians. 

THE  COST  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

His  most  important  plea  is:  — 
Side  by  side  with  these  reforms,  mass  education  must  be 
taken  vigorously  in  hand,  so  that  in  twenty  years  from  now, 
if  not  earlier,  there  should  be  free  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  the  country  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  discussion  following  this  paper  Mr.  Thor- 
burn,  in  a  trenchant  speech,  declared  that  free  and 
compulsory  education  for  both  boys  and  girls  would 
cost  fifteen  million  sterling,  which  may  strike  the 
initiated  reader  as  a  very  small  sum  indeed  to  pay 
for  so  colossal  a  revolution  in  the  life  of  India. 
Mr.  Gokhale  replied  that  he  had  carefully  gone  into 
the  matter,  and  estimated  that  no  more  than  five  to 
six  millions  would  be  required — a  still  more  astound- 
ing figure.  Lord  Reay  emphatically  declared  that 
self-government  was  an  experiment  which  could  not 
be  made  until  the  masses  had  been  educated.  The 
claim  that  India  should  be  governed  as  a  self- 
governed  colony  was  a  claim  w^hich  seemed  to  him 
unreasonable.  He  entirely  agreed  that  we  must  not 
alienate  the  educated  classes  in  India,  and  that 
more  scope  should  be  given  to  native  talent  in  other 
than  judicial  appointments.  He  would  also  separate 
the  judicial  and  administrative  functions. 

If  for  six  millions,  or  fifteen  millions,  all  the  chil- 
dren of  India  could  be  educated,  the  sooner  we 
launch   on   the   undertaking  the  better.      It   is   cer- 


tainly one  of  the  cheapest  bargains  ever  offered  tc 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  Empires.  The  papers  and 
discussions  make  this  October  magazine  a  mosi 
valuable  text-book  for  poHticians  concerned  aboul 
the  future  of  India, 

MUSIC   BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  tells  in  the  Windsor  the 
story  of  the  dynamoplxpne,  "  an  electrical  invention 
for  producing  scientifically  perfect  music."  Its  in- 
ventor, Dr.  Thaddeus  Cahill,  has  made,  after  years 
of  constant  invention  and  combination,  a  machine 
costing  some  ;^4o,ooo,  for  the  creation  and  supply 
of  music.  He  avails  himself  of  Helmholtz's  analysis 
of  different  musical  tones;  to  the  pure  tone  he 
adds  harmonies  of  various  vibrations  until  he  can 
reproduce  the  sound  of  the  violin-,  the  flute,  the 
'cello,  the  fife,  etc.,  etc.  The  present  instrument  has 
145  alternators.  He  combines  the  currents  from 
various  alternators  in  what  he  calls  tone-mixers, 
where  the  various  vibrations  carried  on  wires  are 
combined.  The  machine  itself  is  silent,  except  that 
there  is  much  noise  about.  The  electrical  vibrations 
are  by  telephone  transmitters  turned  into  vibrations 
of  the  air.  Sound  is  thus  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executant,  who  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  varying  vibrations  of  violin  or  piano  springs,  etc. 
The  kind  of  music  produced  when  rendered  audible 
by  the  telephone  is  described  as  blending  a  hundred 
instruments  in  one :  — 

The  first  impreasion  the  music  makes  upon  the  listener  is 
its  singular  difference  from  any  music  ever  heard  before, 
in  the  fulness,  roundness,  completeness,  of  its  tones.  And 
truly  it  is  different  and  more  perfect;  but,  strangely 
enough,  while  it  possesses  ranges  of  tones  all  its  own,  it  can 
be  made  to  imitate  closely  other  musical  instruments. 
When  the  music  began,  it  seemed  to  fill  the  entire  room  with 
singularly  clear,  sweet,   perfect  tones. 

The  machine  perfectly  responds  to  the  skill  and 
emotion  of  the  player,  so  that  his  individuality  is 
not  destroyed.  Dr.  Cahill's  first  desire  was  a  perfect 
instrument. 

THE   MUSIC  SUPPLY  OP  TIIE   FUTURE. 

Only  afterwards  did  he  think  of  distributing,  music 
by  wires.  The  present  machine  can  supply  over  a 
thousand  subscribers:  — 

With  its  wires  spreading  in  every  direction,  not  only  in 
the  streetfl  of  cities  and  into  city  homes,  but  by  means  of  a 
system  of  long-distance  transmission,  even  now  quite  feas- 
ible, the  best  music  may  be  delivered  at  towns,  villages,  and 
even  farmhouses  up  to  a  liundreiJ  miles  or  more  from  the 
central  station.  Small  country  churches,  town  halls,  schools, 
at  present  holding  up  no  ideals  of  really  good  music,  may 
be  provided  with  the  same  high-class  selections  that  are 
daily  produced  by  the  most  skilful  players  in  the  cities. 

In  New  York  the  plan  is  ultimately  to  have  four  differe 
seta   of   wires,    one   carrying   operatic   music,    one   classica' 
music,  one  sacred  music,  and  one  popular  airs,  so  that  sub 
scribers  may  take  their  choice. 

After  a  machine  is  installed  in  a  city  a  dozen  or  twen 
highly-skilled   performers   may   easily   supply    thousands 
restaurants,  churches,  schools,  and  homes  with  music. 
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RECENT  SHAKESPEAREAN   FINDS. 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 
-Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  re- 
cently, tells  of  five  recently  discovered  manuscript 
reference.s  to  Shakespeare.  One  is  from  a  recently 
discovered  pocket-book  of  Archdeacon  Plume,  who 
jotted  down  a  statement  concerning  Shakespeare — 
"  Sir  John  Mennes  saw  once  his  old  father  in  his 
shop — a  merry-cheeked  old  man  that  said  '  Will  was 
a  good  honest  fellow,  but  he  darest  have  crackt  a 
jeast  with  him  at  any  time.'  " 

SHAKESPEARE'S  EARLY  RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON. 

The  second  new  reference  mentioned  is  a  docu- 
ment recently  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  to 
the  effect  that  one  William  Shakespeare  inhabiting 
a  tenement  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishops- 
gate,  was  distrained  upon  for  non-payment  of  taxes, 
and  that  later  the  defaulting  William  Shakespeare 
had  removed  from  Bishopsgate  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Clink  in  Southwark.  The  default  apparently  was 
due  to  the  change  of  residence,  and  the  amount 
owing  was  generously  paid  by  Shakespeare  later. 
This  has  finally  settled  the  doubt  as  to  his  early 
place  of  residence  in  London. 

The  third  new  reference  is  found  in  two  heraldic 
manuscripts  which  inveigih  against  the  grants  of 
arms  granted  on  false  pretences  by  the  Garter  King. 
In  both  lists  the  name  of  Shakespeare  occurs.  It 
is  known  that  Shakespeare  induced  his  father  to 
obtain  the  valueless  luxury  of  a  coat-of-arms. 

The  fourth  reference  has  been  recently  unearthed 
from  the  Earl  of  Rutland's  household  books  for  the 
year  161 2-13,  preserved  at  Belvoir  Castle.  An  entry 
shows  that  the  steward  of  the  earl  paid  Shakespeare, 
on  the  31st  of  M'arch^  16 13,  the  sum  of  forty-four 
shillings  in  gold  for  "  my  Lordes  Impreso." 

A   CHANCERY    SUIT. 

The  fifth  find  consists  of  three  documents  dis- 
covered by  an  American  professor  at  the  Public 
Record  Office.  Touching  the  Chancery  suit  in 
which  Shakespeare's  name  figured  as  that  of  plaintiff, 
together  with  six  other  persons,  all  of  whom  are  of 
good  social  position.  The  earliest  is  dated  26th 
of  April,  161 5.  It  is  a  bill  of  complaint  praying  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  compel  one  Matthew  Bacon  to 
deliver  up  a  number  of  letters  patent,  deeds,  evi- 
dences, charters  and  writings  concerning  their  title 
to  certain  house  and  lands  within  the  precinct  of 
Blackfriars.  Mr.  Lee  tells  of  the  discovery  of  the 
missing  quarto  of  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  bearing  the 
date  of  1594,  which  w^as  discovered  in  the  Swedish 
town  of  Lund  at  the  close  of  the  year  1904,  which 
was  promptly  passed  through  a  London  dealer  to 
an  American  collector. 

Mr.  Lee  urges  that  more  systematic  search  for 
Shakespearean  relics  and  references  should  be 
made,  and  that  the  two  English-speaking  peoples 
should  combine  in  the  quest. 


SIR   OLIVER    LODGE   ON    LIFE. 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  some  time  ago  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  discusses  Life.  He  maintains  that  life  is  a 
directing  principle.  He  lays  down  the  hypothesis 
that  life  is  not  even  a  function  of  matter  or  of 
energy,  but,  though  depending  on  matter  for  its 
phenomenal  appearance,  is  otherwise  independent — 

that  its  essential  exist«nce  is  coiltinuoas  and  permanent, 
though  its  interactions  with  matter  are  discontinuous  and 
temporary;  and  I  conjecture  that  it  is  subject  to  a  law  of 
evolution— that  a  linear  advance  is  open  to  it— whether  it  be 
in  its  phenomenal  or  in  its  occult  state. 

To  indicate  what  he  means  by  conceiving  of  the 
possibility  of  life  possessing  an  existence  apart  from 
its  material  manifestations,  he  takes  two  analogies — 
one  ethical,  the  other  physical :  — 

"  Parliament "  is  a  body  which  consists  of  individual  mem- 
bers constantly  changing,  and  its  existence  is  not  dependent 
on  their  existence;  it  pre-existed  any  particular  set  of  them, 
and  it  can  survive  a  dissolution.  As  to  its  technical  con- 
tinuity of  existence  and  actual  mode  of  reproduction,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  merely  fanciful  to  liken  the  "  Crown  "  to 
those  germ-cells  or  nuclei,  whose  existence  continues  without 
break,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  composing 
the  somatic  cells  in  due  season. 

The  other  analogy  is  that  of  magnetism  :  — 

Within  the  nineteenth  century  a  fresh  process  of  magneti- 
sation has  been  discovered,  and  this  new  or  electrical  pro- 
cess is  no  longer  obviously  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
antecedent  magnetism,  but  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  pro- 
perty freshly  or  spontaneously  generated,  as  it  were.  The 
process  was  discovered  as  the  result  of  setting  electricity  into 
motion. 

Directly  electricity  was  set  in  motion,  constituting  what  is 
called  an  electric  current,  magnetic  lines  of  force  instantly 
sprang  into  being,  without  the  presence  of  any  steel  or  iron; 
and  in  twenty  years  they  were  recognised.  These  electrically 
generated  lines  of  force  are  similar  to  those  previously 
known,  but  they  need  no  matter  to  sustain  them.  They 
need  matter  to  display  them,  but  they  themselves  exist 
equally  well  in  perfect  vacuum. 

If  anyone  should  assert  that  all  magnetism  was  pre-ex- 
istent  in  some  etheral  condition,  that  it  would  never  go  out 
of  essential  existence,  but  that  it  could  be  brought  into  re- 
lation with  the  world  of  patter  by  certain  acts— that  while 
there  it  could  operate  in  a  certain  way,  controlling  the 
motion  of  bodies,  interacting  with  forms  of  energy,  pro- 
ducing sundry  effect  for  a  time,  and  then  diappearing  from 
our  ken  to  the  immaterial  region  whence  it  came — he  would 
be  saying  what  no  physicist  would  think  it  worth  while  to 
object  to,  what  indeed  many  might  agree  with. 

Well,  that  is  the  kind  of  assertion  which  I  want  to  make  aa 
a  working  hypothesis  concerning  life. 


The  Laresol  Review  is  the  name  of  a  new  seven^ 
penny  quarterly,  started  in  November  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Newlandsmith,  the  musician,  "  to  proclaim  the  unity 
of  Religion,  Science  and  Art  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God."  The  first  number  is  made  up  of  one 
long  article  entitled  "  The  Temple  of  Life :  The 
Royal  Academy,"  written  by  the  editor,  who  recog- 
nises Art  as  the  divinely-appointed  medium  through 
which  to  bring  about  a  right  attitude  of  heart  to- 
wards the  Good  and  the  True. 
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M.  CLEMENCEAU:  A  WORLD-FORCE. 

'•  X,'  writing  in  the  World's  Work  for  December, 
•  ontributes  an  interesting  character    sketch    of    M. 
Clemenceau,   with    illustrations   which   I   do  not   re- 
member having  seen  elsewhere.     Many  of  us  forget, 
r  did  not  know,  that  M.   Clemenceau,   when   very 


EladderadutKch.']  [Berlin. 

Clemeoceau  as  Cabinet-maker. 

We'll   get   along  very   well   with   these   puppets,    if   only   the 
string  is  long  enough  to  work  them. 

\<iung,  spiiu  much  time  travelling  in  America,  ob- 
rving  the  manners  and  customs  of  what  was  then, 
at  least  in  France,  almost  an  unknown  nation.  In 
order  to  gain  enough  money  to  keep  him  some  time 
in  the  States  he  was  forced  to  accept  a  post  as  pro 
fessor  of  French  literature  in  a  girls'  school  in  Stan- 
ford, Connecticut.  On  his  return  to  F"ranoe  in  1868 
he  determined  to  practise  his  real  profession — that 
of  a  doctor — in  Montmartre.  The  writer  gives  the 
following  pen-portrait  of  M.  Clemenceau:  — 

Physically,  M.  Clemenceau  is  the  perfect  type  of  the  man 
of  action.  His  square  head,  with  its  overhanging  hrows  and 
short  chin,  proclaims  the  stubbornness  of  his  race,  of  the 
Breton,  which  everything  else  in  him  reveals;  the  bristling 
eyebrow  above  the  clear,  maliciousPeye  .  .  .;  the  thin  lips 
hidden  under  a  heavy  moustache  ...  .;  the  tall,  thin 
silhouette,  the  proudly  erect  figure,  the  vigorous  gait,  the 
nervous  gestures,  and  even  tlie  voice. 

M.  Clemenceau  has  been  compared  with  Bis- 
marck, and  the  writer  thinks  there  is  a  real  physical 
K  semblance  between  the  man  of  blood  and  iron 
and  the  presient  French  Premier,  who  certainly  sug- 
gests iron,  if  not  blood.'  His  tastes,  habits  and  cos- 
tume are  alike  simple.  Till  the  last  few  weeks  he 
might  have  been  seen  daily  going  from  the  Trocadero 
quarter,  where  he  liv^s  in  the  Rue  Franklin,  to  the 
Ministry,  in  the  Passy-Bourse  omnibus.  Of  his 
home  the  writer  says  :  — 

The  life  that  is  lived  within  these  walls  is  indeed  a  life  of 
toil.  Often  th«  master  rises  at  half-past  three  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  through  the  work  that  lies  before  him  in  the 
coming  day,  and  does  not  seek  his  well-earned  rest  till  ten 
Dr  eleven  at  night.  Of  these  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours  but 
few  minutes  are  snatched  from  work  for  meals. 


He  has,  it  seems,  a  miniature  garden  in  which  he 
takes  delight,  and  he  has  alwavs  been  much  of  an 
outdoor  man  :  — 

The  President  of  the  Council  is  still  a  determined  sports- 
man, a  sportsman  wlio,  accoutred  like  a  peasant,  wades 
through  morasses  and  strides  across  fields  and  plains,  a 
sportsman  who  brings  down  his  bird,  even  at  official  shoot- 
ing-parties, and  rarely  misses  a  shot.  M.  Clemenceau  is 
further  a  fine  marksman;  he  long  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  fencers  in  France. 


MR.  C.   B.    FRY   ON  THE   SPRINGBOKS. 

The  South  African  Rugby  Team,  its  Methods 
and  Merits,  are  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Frv  in  \\\> 
magazine  for  December.  He  says  that  Rugby  foot- 
fall in  South  Africa  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  "  It  was  started  there  on  a  purely  British 
pattern,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its 
development  regar(5  has  been  carefully  paid  to  what 
was  being  done  in  Great  Britain."'  Unlike  the  New 
Zealanders,  who  were  mostly  of  pure  British  extrac- 
tion, the  Cape  Dutch  have  no  devices  a'.ien  to 
British  football.  The  football  area  in  South  Africa 
covers  an  immense  range,  in  most  of  which  there  is 
no  grass  field  to  play  on.  The  arena  consi.sts  of 
bare  earth.  Play  on  these  dry  grounds  tends  to 
produce  exceedingly  fast  players ;  ''  brilliant  in- 
dividualism is  at  a  premium."  To  keep  the  teams 
scattered  over  so  wide  a  continent,  and  playing  under 
such  diversity  of  conditions,  in  touch  with  one 
another,  the  South  African  Board  organises  once 
every  two  years  a  football  carnival,  when  the  best 
football  forces  of  South  Africa  are  mobilised  at  one 
spot  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  South  African 
players  confess  to  deriving  immense  advantage  from 
these  meetings.  They  urge  that  "  something  of  the 
same  kind  is  evidently  wanted  in  Great  Britain."  A 
periodical  assembly  of  representative  English,  Scot- 
tish, Irish  and  Welsh  football  players  would  do 
everything  to  consolidate  all  the  best  elements  of 
play  now  practised  under  the  different  Unions.  The 
South  Africans  have  brought  a  purely  British  style 
of  play  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  Speak- 
ing of  their  distinctive  characteristics,  Mr.  Fry 
says :  — 

The  features  of  the  South  African  game  are  an  all-round 
excellence  and  a  super-excellence  of  their  tiiree-qiuarters  nnd 
halves.  The  former  have  an  amazing  turn  of  speed  and 
capacity  for  scoring,  and  their  half-back  play  is  superb. 

The  single  difference  between  the  British  system  at  its  best 
and  the  South  African  is  in  the  method  of  packing.  Aa 
against  the  British  three-two-three  formation  and  the  New 
Zealand  two-three-two  our  visitors  adopt  a  three-three 
two  arrangement,  and  they  have  a  great  belief  in  it. 

Mr.  Fry  mentions  the  curious  coincidence  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  South  Africaiis,  12  st.  9  lbs., 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  New  Zealanders. 
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ALAS»   POOR   SHAKESPEARE. 

Count   Tolstoi  Comes  to  Judgment. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December  Count 
Tolstoi  tflb  us  that  he  cannot  stand  Shakespeare, 
and,  unlike  the  hater  of  Dr.  Fell,  he  gives  his 
reasons.  It  is  a  very  curious  article,  and  one  that 
is  verv   (characteristic  of  its   author. 

HIS  FIE8T  IMPIIESSIONS. 

Count  Tolstoi  says.:  — 

I  remeinl>er  the  astonishment  1  felt  when  I  first  read 
Shakespeare.  I  expected  to  receive  a  powerful,  asthetic 
pleasure;  but  having  read,  on«  after  the  other,  works  re- 
garded as  his  best — "  King  Lear,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"Hamlet,"  and  "  Macbeth  "—not  only  did  I  feel  no  delight, 
but  I  felt  an  irresistible  repulsion  and  tedium. 

HIS  SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

For  a  long  time  I  could  not  believe  in  myself,  and  during 
fifty  years,  in  order  to  test  myself,  I  several  times  recom- 
menced reading  Shakespeare  in  every  possible  form,  in 
Russian,  in  English,  in  German,  and  in  Schlegel's  transla- 
tion, ae  I  was  advised.  Several  times  I  read  the  dramas  and 
the  comedies  and  historical  plays,  and  1  invariably  under- 
went the  eame  feelings— repulsion,  weariness,  and  bewilder- 
ment. 

HIS  THIED  AND  LAST  TEST. 

At  the  present  time,  before  writing  this  preface,  being  de- 
sirous once  more  to  t«st  myself,  I  have,  as  an  old  man  of 
seventy-five,  again  read  tlie  whole  of  Shakespeare,  including 
the  historical  plays,  the  "  Henrys,"  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
tlie  "  Tenyjest.  '  "  Cymbeline,  '  and  1  have  felt  with  even 
greater  force  the  same  feeling.s,  this  time,  however,  not  of 
bewilderment,  but  of  firm,  indubitable  conviction  that  the 
unquestionable  glory  of  a  great  genius  which  Shakespeare 
enjoys,  and  wliich  compels  writers  of  our  time  to  imitate 
him,  and  readers  and  spectators  to  discover  in  him  non- 
existent merits— thereby  distorting  their  esthetic  and  ethical 
understanding— is  a  great  evil,  as  is  every  untruth. 

"  KING  LEAK  "  AS  A  SAMPLE. 
I  will  endeavour  as  well  as  I  can  to  show  why  I  believe 
that  Shakespeare  cannot  be  recognised  either  as  a  great 
genius  or  even  as  an  average  author.  For  illustration  of 
my  purpose  I  will  take  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  extolled 
dramas,  "  King  Lear,"  in  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  which 
the  majority  of  critics  agree. 

"BAD    AND    CARELESSLY    COMPOSED." 

After  describing  the  play  from  beginning  to  end, 
he  says : — 

Such  is  this  celebrated  drama.  However  absurd  it  may 
appear  in  my  rendering  (which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
as  impartial  as  possible),  I  may  confidently  say  that  in  the 
original  it  is  yet  more  absurd.  For  any  man  of  our  time — if 
he  were  not  under  the  hypnotic  suggestion  that  this  drama 
is  the  height  of  perfeotion — it  would  be  enough  to  read  it  to 
its  end  (were  he  to  have  sufficient  patience  for  this)  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that,  far  from  being  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion, it  is  a  very  bad,  carelessly-composed  production,  which, 
if  it  could  have  been  of  interest  to  a  certain  public  at  a 
certain  time,  cannot  evoke  amongst  us  anything  but  aver- 
sion and  weariness. 

HIS  FINAL  VERDICT. 
"  King  Lear  "  not  only  is  not  representing  a  model  of  dra- 
matic art,  but  does  not  satisfy  the  mo.st  elementary  de- 
mands of  art  recognised  by  all.  The  jiositions  into  whieli  the 
characters  are  placed  quite  arbitrarily  are  so  unnatural  that 
the  reader  or  spectator  is  unable  not  only  to  sympathise 
with  their  sufferings,  but  even  to  be  interested  in  what  he 
sees  or  reads.  This  in  the  first  place.  Secondly,  in  this,  as 
in  the  other  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  all  the  characters  live. 


think,  speak,  and  act  quite  uncouformably   with   the  given 
time  and  place. 

The  articU'  is  to  be  continued  next  month.  Count 
Tolstoi  is  magnificent.  He  reminds  us  of  the  old 
couplet :  — 

The  sun  and  moon  may  both  go  wrong. 

But  the  old  clock  of  Jedbro  never  goes  wrong. 

Jesus  Christ  and  Shakespeare  have  now  both  been 
weighed  in  Count  Tolstoi's  balances  and  found  want- 
ing. 


"WOMAN   MAN'S   MORAL   PROVIDENCE." 

What  Positivists   Believe. 

In  the  Positivist  Review  for  December  Mrs. 
Bridger  sets  forth  the  Positivist  conception  of  the 
position  and  mission  of  woman  in  the  world.  Mrs. 
Bridger  says :  — 

Our  religion  points  to  Woman  as  Mans  moral  providence, 
and  Comte  is  in  himself  a  powerful  example  of  the  troth  of 
that   principle. 

I  believe  there  are  some  among  the  advanced  schools  of 
to-day  who  look  with  scorn  upon  the  Positivist  attitude 
towards  women,  and  who  say  that  we  put  them  in  a  low  and 
unworthy  position,  as  dependent  upon  men,  nnxl  would 
hamper  their  freedom  and  their  social  activity.  That  idea, 
I  think,  arises  very  largely  from  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
conception of  our  true  position.  In  the  first  place,  can  any 
higher  place  be  assigned  to  women  than  that  which  Posi- 
tivism insists  upon,  the  Moral  Providence  of  the  world,  the 
strongest  force  that  makes  for  purity  and  goodness  in  both 
private  and  public  life?  Could  there  be  any  wider  field  of 
activity  than  this,  any  higher  level  of  social  standing,  any 
nobler  function  to  perform?  Positivism  seeks  to  free  women 
from  the  slavery  of  wage-earning  in  order  that  they  may 
be  at  liberty  to  fulfil  their  natural  function  in  the  home 
as  wives  and  mothers,  as  the  trainers  and  teachers  of  the 
young.  The  home  is  the  centre  from  which  a  woman  exer- 
cises her  spiritual  influence  upon  the  family,  and  through 
them  upon  the  world  around  her;  but  it  is  not  her  only 
sphere  of  activity.  She  ig  citizen  as  well  as  xeife  and  mother, 
and  in  all  social  and  public  duty  ahe  has  her  part  to  take  and  her 
work  to  do.  But  it  is  always  the  same  kind  of  work.  She  is 
always  the  moralising  and  purifying  influence,  the  power 
that  appeals,  persuades,  restrains,  and  softens.  Material 
power  she  has  none.  She  leads  by  love  alone;  and  her  very 
weakness  is  her  moral  strength.  Surely  this  is  the  greatest 
power  of  all,  the  power  to  mould  character,  to  modify 
public  opinion,  to  hold  aloft  the  standard  of  purity,  justice, 
and  mercy  in  national  and  international  affairs,  to  keep 
alive  the  faith  in  the  righteous  cause,  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage all  social  progress.  There  is  nothing  in  Poxitivist 
teaching,  as  I  understand  it,  to  hinder  or  impair  a  woman's  free- 
dom to  act  or  speak  in  any  capacity  for  which  she  may  be  fit. 
Much  good  public  work  is  at  the  present  time  l)eing  done 
by  women  in  many  and  various  directions,  and  I  wish  it 
hearty  success  and  long  continuance.  But  active  participa- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  country  the  large  majority 
of  women  do  not  desire.  I  believe  that  this  will  still  be  so 
in  the  future,  and  that  their  spiritual  influence  would  be 
weakened  if  political  power  were  placed  in  their  hands. 

But  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  logic 
should  Mrs.  Bridger  and  her  Positivist  friends  op 
pose  woman's  suffrage?  Is  the  House  of  Commons 
the  one  place  in  the  world  which  stands  in  no  need 
of  the  moralising  and  purifying  influence  of  woman  ? 
Surely  if  any  department  of  life  stands  in  sore  need 
of  "  the  moral  providence  "  it  is  politics. 
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THE   CENTENARY  OF  JENA. 

The  Prussian  Disasters  of  1806. 

Both  the  French  and  the  German  reviews  for 
October  commemorate  the  events  of  October,  1806, 
in  Prussia,  but  it  is  left  to  the  French  reviews  to 
recall  the  memorable  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
in  which  the  Prussians  were  beaten  by  the  French. 
As  Auerstadt  is  only  fourteen  miles  distant  from 
Jena,  and  as  the  two  engagements  took  place  on  the 
same  day  and  at  the  same  time — October  14th,  1806 

-the  battle  of  J'cna  is  frequently  used  as  a  collec- 
tive  name   for  the   two  separate   battles. 

"THE  ARMY  OF  TBE  QEEAT  KING. " 

Writing  in  the  Correspondant  of  October  loth;  the 
Comte  de  Serignan  precedes  his  account  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  by  some  particulars  of  the  condition  of 
the  Prussian  army  of  Frederick  William  III.  in 
1806,  the  army  which  under  Frederick  the  Great 
was  known  as  "  the  army  of  the  great  King  "  or 
"  the  victorious  army." 

In  1806,  he  says,  the  idea  still  prevailed  through- 
out Europe  that  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great 
had  lost  rwne  of  its  great  qualities.  Even  Napoleon 
seems  to  have  held  the  same  opinion,  for  in  his 
Proclamation  read  to  the  troops  before  the  batt'e 
he  invited  his  soldiers  to  form  compact  squares  to 
receive  "  the  celebrated  Prussian  cavalry." 

But  in  the  twenty  years  following  the  death  of 
Frederick  the  Prussian  army  had  greatly  deteriorated 
in  spite  of  the  active,  theoretical  and  practical 
training  of  officers  and  soldiers. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  Frederick's  army 
could  have  lost  in  so  short  a  time  most  of  the 
qualities  which  had  made  it  the  best  in  Europe,  but 
the  writer  attributes  it  to  the  following  causes :  — 
The  disappearance  of  Frederick,  the  appearance  in 
France  at  the  same  time  of  a  captain  at  least  the 
equal  of  Frederick,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
French  army  of  new  tactics,  while  the  Prussian  army 
continued  to  adhere  to  antiquated  methods.  Other 
causes  were  the  indifference  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  older  officers  and 
the  ineptitude  of  the  younger  ones.  A  table  of  the 
ages  of  the  Prussian  and  the  French  generals  shows 
that  the  ages  of  the  former  ranged  from  fifty-nine 
to  eighty,  with  an  average  of  sixty-five  years,  whereas 
the  French  generals  were  comparatively  young  men, 
their  ages  ranging  from  twenty -seven  to  fifty-three, 
with  an  average  of  thirty-seven  vears. 

BUT  FOR  JENA.   NO   SEDAN! 

In  La  Rcvuc  of  October  15th,  Alexandre  Coutet 
first  reminds  us  of  the  inscription  on  the  bronze 
statue  of  Bismarck  at  Jena,  which  runs: — "With 
grateful  pride  let  us  think  of  him  who  restored  to 
us  unity  and  greatness  and  effaced  the  shame  of  the 
battle  of  Jena,"  and  he  quotes  the  memorable  words 
to  which  Bismarck  gave  utterance  in  Jena  on  July 
31st,  1892,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  fetes:  — 


"If  Jena  had  not  existed,  we  should  perhaps  have 
had  no  Sedan  !" 

AN  UNKNOWN   EPISODE. 

In  the  same  article  M.  Coutet  relates  an  episode 
of  a  pastor  of  Jena,  hitherto  unknown,  but  declared 
to  be  authentic. 

Napoleon  and  his  troops  were  shut  up  in  Jena. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  posted  at  Auerstadt,  to  be 
defeated  by  the  French  under  Davout,  but  the 
weaker  part,  commanded  by  Prince  Hohenlohe  and 
Gei>eral  Ruchel,  was  encamped  on  the  route  to 
Weimar,  not  far  distant  from  Jena.  On  October 
13th,  while  Napoleon  was  meditating  on  the  course 
to  pursue,  a  Protestant  pastor  arrived  and  explained 
that  he  could  direct  him  to  a  quick  and  safe  path  up 
the  Landgrafenberg,  a  height  from  which  he  could 
easily  fall  on  the  Prussian  army. 

What  was  the  pastor's  motive?  Probably  the 
hatred  of  the  Saxons  of  Jena  towards  the  Prussians, 
who, had  compelled  them  to  join  the  Prussian  tr6ops 
and  who  had  set  fire  to  their  city. 

Napoleon  sent  some  of  his  men  to  accompany  the 
pastor  to  the  summit,  and  not  content  with  their 
favourable  report,  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  advan- 
ages  of  such  a  discovery  by  ascending  the  heights 
himself.  In  the  night  by  torchlight  he  made  his 
men  widen  the  path,  and  in  the  morning,  to  their 
intense  amazement,  Hohenlohe  and  Ruchel  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  French,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  offer  resistance. 

General  Marbot  is  stated  to  be  the  only  writer 
who  alludes  to  the  pastor  episode.  Napoleon  over- 
whelmed the  pastor  with  rewards,  but  the  Prussians 
naturally  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor,  and  when 
he  sought  refuge  in  France,  obtained  a  sort  of  ex- 
tradition against  him  and  shut  him  up  in  a  fortress 
for  three  years.  The  King  of  Saxony  eventually 
interceded  for  him,  and  when  he  was  released  he 
settled  in  Paris.  His  name  has  not  been  discovered. 
PRUSSIAN  HEROISM. 

Edward  Gachot,  who  writes  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
of  October  15th,  bases  his  article  on  Prussian  docu- 
ments, and  presents  the  action  from  the  Prussian 
point  of  view.  The  conflict  between  France  and 
Germany,  he  WTites,  was  due  to  the  intrigues  of 
England,  the  intrigues  of  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia, 
and  the  chauvinism  of  a  military  party  blinded  by 
pride.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  the  Prussians  did 
not  anticipate  any  engagement.  They  desired  and 
hoped  that  the  main  body  of  the  French  troops 
would  direct  their  steps  towards  Leipzig  and  Naum- 
burg,  and  that  the  rest  w^hich  they  themselves  sorely 
needed  would  be  possible  on  the  T4th.  In  the  plain 
between  Jena  and  Weimar,  however,  40,000  Prus- 
sians and  Saxons  fought  for  six  hours  against  the 
superior  forces  of  the  French — at  lea.st  double  their 
number.  That  day,  concludes  M.  Gachot,  Prussian 
valour  attained  to  heroism. 
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GERMAN   AND   JAPANESE   COMPETITION. 

Major-General  Sir  Alex.  Tullorh,  returning  from 
a  tour  in  South  America,  writes  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  German  trade  in  that  continent,  which 
ought  to  rouse  British  energ}-.  He  admits  that  our 
trade  there  is  increasing,  but  a.t  nothing  like  the  rate 
of  that  of  Gen-nany,  which  has  doubled  during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  Germans,  he  says,  have  just 
arranged  a  huge  company  to  run  the  river  trade 
of  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  North 
Argentina  :  — 

n   certain    instances   German   firms   have   secured   special 
des  which  were  formerly  entirely  British,  suoh  as  the  rice 

trade   of  Brazil,   from   our  possession    of   Rangoon    to   Rio. 

There  is  not  now  a  single  British  house  at  Rio  so  employed. 

OUR   WRETCHED   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Asking  why  we  are  thus  beaten,  the  writer  points 
to  the  contrast  between  German  and  English  educa- 
tion.    He  says :  — 

Our  much-vaunted  public  school  system  is  really  to  blame 
for  it,  the  well-known  great  schools  being  really  responsible 
for  setting  the  pace  in  the  mental  training  of  the  better 
classes.  Fine  gentlemanly  young  men  they  turn  out,  but  a 
system  where  games  take  the  first  place  in  a  boy's  ambition 
is  hardly  the  training  for  that  strenuous  life  which  is  neces- 
sary for  success  in  the  present  day,  no  matter  what  the  pro- 
fession or  trade  may  be. 

JAPAN   FFiTR   TO   MOST   OF   EASTERN   TRADE. 

Turning  Eastward,  he  says  of  Japan:  — 
She  is  entitled  to  try  for,  and  will  obtain,  the  steam  traffic 
of  the  East,  and  in  time  most  of  the  trade.  The  energy  and 
push  of  the  Japanese  manufacturers  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion will  in  due  course  rather  astonish  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  may  as  an  example  mention  that  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  warlike  stores  being  too  busy  in  England  to  supply 
what  we  might  require  in  Australia,  I  got  our  Minister  of 
Defence  in  Victoria  to  try  what  Japan  could  do  in  making 
rifles  to  special  patterns.  We  sent  a  cadet's  rifle  (Francott) 
and  a  Wilkinson  officer's  sword.  In  a  wonderfully  short 
time  we  got  a  dozen  perfectly  made  rifles  at  the  same  price 
we  had  hitherto  given,  and  a  dozen  swords,  quite  equal  to 
the  Wilkinson,  for  £1  each— just  one-third  of  our  contract 
price  for  the  same  article  from  England. 

What  with  the  Japanese  grindstone  in  the  East  and  the 
German  on  the  West,  our  trade  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being 
ground  away.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  if  we 
do  not  wake  up  to  the  situation,  our  unemployed  in  a  decade 
or  two  will  be  numbered  not  by  thousaaids  but  by  millions. 


HAMLET  AN   ^ESTHETE. 

Professor  Churton  Collins,  in  a  recent  Contem- 
porary Review,  offers  old  and  new  lights  on  Shake- 
speare's "  Hamlet."  His  own  interpretation  is  given 
thus : — 

The  significance  of  Hamlet  does  not  lie  in  what  constitutes 
Ills  attractiveness  and  in  what  links  him  with  the  expression 
of  philosophy  and  poetry.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  Shake- 
speare here  presents  us  with  a  profound  and  subtle  study  of 
a  type  of  character  in  all  respects  the  most  interesting,  in 
some  respects  the  most  tragical,  peculiar  to  humanity.  To 
men  tempered  like  Hamlet  life  owes  almost  all  its  refine- 
ments and  grace,  its  radiance  and  its  romance.  In  every 
votary  of  the  beautiful,  in  every  transcendentalist  he  has 
his   counterpart,   nor   can   either   aestlieticism   or   sentimen- 


talism  a.SHume,  practically  or  potentially,  any  form  or  jfhaKe 
into  which  what  is  embodied  in  him  does  not  enter.  Wher- 
ever poetry,  wherever  painting,  wherever  music  weave  their 
charms,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  all  that  entered  into  the 
constitution  of  Shakespeare's  creation,  entered  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  charmer.  But  what  adorns  and  beautifies 
life  strews  it  with  wrecks.  Man  has  no  more  perilous  endow- 
ment than  aesthetic  sensibility,  for  it  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  nature  which  differentiates  him  from  the  brutes 
as  animal  passion  stands  to  the  nature  which  links  him  with 
them.  If  that  sensibility  be  undisciplined,  if  it  be  without 
the  balance  of  reason  and  of  the  moral  sense,  it  results  in 
a  form  of  profligacy  infinitely  more  disastrous  and  ruinous 
than  physical  profligacy.  For,  while  generally  involving 
that,  and  in  involving  intensifying,  it  makes  havoc  of  the 
whole  nature.  From  the  end' and  aim  of  man,  which  ia 
moral  action,  it  turns  not  merely  with  indifl'erence  but  with 
contempt.  The  very  alcohol  and  quintessence  of  egotism.  It 
regards  the  world  and  all  that  the  world  contains  as  simply 
designed  to  administer  to  its  gratification.  For  this  end  the 
beautiful  was  created,  to  this  end  the  beautiful  is  prosti- 
tuted. The  affections  it  regards  as  mere  modes  of  hedonism. 
Setting  up  one  idol  after  another  both  in  friendship  and 
love,  its  homage  lasts  just  as  long  as  caprice  or  passion  may 
hold,  caprice,  when  the  turn  comes,  transforming  itself  into 
repulsion,  and  passion  into  indifference  or  cruelty.  The 
slave  of  every  impulse  and  impression,  of  every  appetite  and 
whim,  now  wallowing  in  the  mire  and  filth  of  the  flesh,  now 
soaring  on  Icarian  wings  of  transcendental  ecstasy,  it  vi- 
brates with  equal  fidelity  to  the  Priapela  and  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  aesthete  are  confined  to  the  appreciation  of  sensuous 
beauty.  Sentimentally  he  is  moved  and  thrilled  by  all  that 
is  morally  and  spiritually  noblest  and  most  exalted  in  hu- 
manity. He  will  dilate  with  fervid  eloquence  on  the  moral 
grandeur  of  Christ  and  denounce  and  bewail  with  a  sin- 
cerity which  none  could  doubt  the  infirmities  and  vices  into 
which  he  will  so  shortly  lapse.  An  heroic  action  is  pretty 
sure  of  the  tribute  of  his  tears,  and  even  the  unpretending 
virtues  of  common  life,  if  there  be  any  element  of  pic- 
turesqueness  in  their  surroundings,  will  touch  and  pleasa 
him.  But  perhaps  the  most  fearful  characteristic  of  this 
temperament  is  its  proximity  to  what  may  be  called  those 
moral  wastes  on  which 

Nature  breeds 
Perverse  all  monstrous,   all  prodigious  things, 
sexual  abnormalities,  extraordinary  refinements  of  cruelty, 
and  all  those  inextricable  complications  of  sanity  and   in- 
sanity, of  health  and  disease,  which  are  80  terrible  because 
so  elusive  and  so  indistinguishable. 


Food  and  Work. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Filipino  labour  supply,  written 
in  the  American  Review  of  Revieivs  by  Mr.  George 
G.  Guy,  there  is  an  interesting  illustration  given  of 
the  intimate  connection  between  food  and  work.  At 
first  the  Filipinos  were  unwilling  to  work,  fearing 
that  they  would  get  no  pay  for  their  work,  as  had 
been  too  often  the  case  under  their  Spanish  masters. 
At  last  a  day's  wage  in  advance  calmed  their  doubts. 
Then :  — ■ 

When  the  first  batch  of  men  mustered  for  work  they  looked 
small  and  pinched  and  half-starved,  and  many  of  them  were 
hollow-chested  and  weak  of  limb.  Tlie  manager  gave  them 
daily  an  allowance  wherewith  to  buy  a  hot  lunch,  and  saw 
that  it  was  duly  spent.  There  were  tiendaa  attached  to  every 
gang,  where  wholesome  food  was  served.  The  better  fare  soon 
worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the  physique  of  the  men. 
Their  muscles  filled  out,  they  grew  bigger,  and  held  them- 
selves straighter.  They  began,  too,  to  put  on  the  airs  of 
prosperity,  for  such  wages  as  they  were  earning  had  never 
before  been  dreamed  of. 


] 
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THE   HOSPITAL   NURSE. 

An  ex-patient  of  the  London  Hospital  writes  in 
the  Quiver  a  short  article  on  a  hospital  nurse's  daily 
life,  which  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  hospital 
nurse,  and  calculate<l  to  cure  the  "  nursing  fever  " 
which  the  writer  seems  to  think  most  young  girls 
have  at  some  time  or  other.  A  hospital  nurse  is 
supposed  to  be  undomesticated.  Not  so,  sax's  .this 
writer.  She  knows  as  much  about  domestic  work  as 
a  model  servant,  and  much  more  than  the  average 
housewife.  vShe  would  make  an  excellent  char- 
woman ;  could  give  points  to  a  scuUenmaid ;  thor- 
oughly knows  a  housemaid's  and  parlourmaid's 
duties,  and  is  even  a  superior  plain  cook.  This  is 
the  result  of  her  probationer's  training.  From  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  the  day  nurse's  life  is  one 
perpetual  rush,  with  the  shortest  possible  interval 
for  meals,  and  a  short  "time  off"  for  exercise. 
Theoretically  the  ideal  nurse  should  be  slow  and 
graceful  in  her  movements,  walk  noiselessly,  and 
never  be  in  a  hurry.  Practically,  she  ab.solutely 
must  be  uncommonly  quick  and  active,  and  if  not 
<*xactly  alwa\s  in  a  hurry,  at  least  something  very 
near  it.  Always  "  looking  alive  "  perhaps  expresses 
it.  As  for  the  charge  that  hospital  nurses  attend  to 
a  "  nice  "  patient,  and  neglect  others  not  so  nice, 
the  writer  will  have  none  of  it.  All  that  he  saw 
went  to  pr()\e  that  all  patients  were  treated  exactly 
alike.  In  fact,  this  paper  is  really  a  ver\-  high 
tribute  to  nurses,  at  any  rate  to  those  of  the  I-ondon 
Hospital. 


SIR   OLIVER   LODGE'S   SCHEME    FOR   A 
NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

In  the  Hibbert  Jountal  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  puts  for- 
ward a  plea  for  essential  unity  amid  formal  dif- 
frrence  in  a  National  Church.  He  argues  that  the 
dispute  between  State  and  Free  Churches  to-day  is 
not  exactly  religious,  but  rather  rooted  in  divergent 
views  taken  of  religion  by  two  different  types  of 
mind.  "  In  the  ancient  controversy  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  between  Priest  and  Presbyter,  be- 
tween High  Anglican  and  Free  Churchmnn,  be- 
tween ui>holders  of  public  ritual  and  insiste^s  on 
private  conscience,  between  the  objective  and  sub- 
ji'ctive  types  of  worshippers,  between  those  who 
lay  stress  on  the  brotherhood  and  those  who 
emphasise  the  individual  life,"  he  maintains  that  it 
is  quite  absurrl  for  either  side  to  pretend  that  the 
other  is  wicked  anri  schismatic.     So  he  urges:  — 

Perhaps  there  is  a  third  course— what  some  tliink  the  fatal 
course  of  corapromi?e-in  which  the  permanent  vitality  of 
the  two  types  of  religious  humanity  is  recogrniped,  and  some- 
tliing  of  absolute  truth  admitted  to  be  visible  from  both 
points  of  view.  In  which  case  it  might  not  be  too  much  to 
liojie  that  the  two  grroupx.  no  longer  hostile,  could  ultimately 
afrreo  t-o  live  toerether  in  harmony,  as  two  wings  of  an  en- 
larcred  National  Church;  without  neeil  for  anyone  to  aban- 
don the  phase  of  trutli,  or  the  form  of  worship,  which  speci- 
ally appeals  to  his  disposition  and  theological  understand- 
ing.   At  present  there  are  Nonconformists,  obedient   to  pri- 


vate judgment  and  disobedient  to  authority,  at  both  ends  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

"BE   A  CHRIST." 

He  would  allow  freedom  to  use  or  not  to  use  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  Every 
one  equipped  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  priest  by  right 
divine.  Only  because  such  equipment  is  compara 
tively  rare  a  professional  priesthood  is  a  necessitx  : 
but— 

It  is  not  an  ideal.  The  ideal  held  out  by  Christ  Himself 
was  a  high  one.  "  Be  ye  perfect."  He  said.  Be  a  Christ  He 
might  have  said:  be  thyself  a  messenger  and  revealer  of 
divine  truth  up  to  the  measure  of  thy  capacity.  "  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  did  not  say  these  things  to  the 
priests  and  orthodox  worshipjjera  of  His  own  day— to  them 
He  said  quite  other  things  :-^these  high  injunctions  He  laiii 
upon  a  body  of  trained  and  chosen  peasants  who  had  loved 
and  followed  Him,  and  thus  ordained  them  with  genuine 
priesthood. 

He  urges  that  the  time  is  rii>e  for  revision  of  th^ 
Prayer  Book  on  the  intellectual  side.  Artificial 
boundaries,  he  declares,  mu.^t  l^e  broken  down,  and 
the  domain  covered  by  the  National  Church  mu.'^t 
be  broadened  till  it  iiiclude  all  aspiring  workers  whi^ 
are  casting  out  de\-ils  in  the  One  Name. 


THE  SUB-TARGET   RIFLE. 

Colonel  Maxse  writes  enthusiastically  in  a  recent 
National  Review  concerning  an  American  invention 
for  teaching  shooting  without  the  use  of  cartridge.s. 
He  says :  — 

But  in  the  invention  referred  to,  known  as  the  Sub-target 
Rifle,  the  office  of  tli«  cartridge  is  performed  by  a  sensitive 
pointer,  which  traces  on  a  diminutive  paper  target  'called 
the  Sub-target)  every  motion  of  tlie  rifle  whilst  it  is  in  the 
act  of  being  aimed  by  the  pupil  at  an  ordinarj-  target 
When  he  pulls  the  trigger,  tlie  pointer,  actuated  by  elec- 
tricity, instantaneousl.v  punches  a  small  hole  in  the  Suh- 
target,  and  thus  indicates  the  exact  spot  where  a  bullet 
would  have  struck  the  real  target  aimed  at  by  the  pupil. 
The  act  of  reloading  readjusts  the  whole  machine  for  the 
next  shot.  Thus,  from  the  moment  the  firer  takes  the  rifle 
in  his  hand  until  he  finally  releases  the  trigger,  each  move- 
ment is  distinctly  reproduced  by  the  pointer,  and  any  fault 
which  might  influence  the  flight  of  a  bullet  is  plainly  visible. 
The  process  is  quite  simple  and  easy,  yet  there  is  no  range, 
no  bullet,  no  noise,  no  danger. 

The  apparatus  only  costs  jQ^o.  and  it  can  be  tlttt-d 
up  for  use  in  any  room  30ft.  long.  By  its  aid 
schoolboys  learn  to  shcKit  accurately  without  ever 
having  burnt  powder. 


In  an  article  in  the  Royal  Magazine  for  July,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Baily  wTites  on  Feathers  as  an  article  of 
dress,  giving  particulars  of  the  various  birds  used 
and  the  countries  they  come  from.  Most  of  them 
come  from  foreign  countries,  he  maintains,  but  as 
the  fashions  vary,  so  also  do  the  birds  in  favour 
vary.  The  small  birds  are  usually  worn  whole. 
Terns  are  in  demand  now,  and  the  plumage  of  the 
bird  of  paradise  is  stated  to  be  so  popular  that  the 
species  is  in  danger  of  extinction  \ 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

A  PLAGUE  OF  PANS. 
Tho  North  Anii'iicaii  for  November  2iid  publishes  an 
article  l).v  Mr.  A.   H.  Colquhoun  describing  the  plague 
of    Pans    from    which   the   modern    world    is   suffering. 
Ho   calls   his    article    "Pan-Mania."      He   says: — 

The  latest  and  most  virulent  political  disease,  whose  char- 
acter is  indicated  by  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
more  difficult  to  diagnose  than  appears  at  first  sight.  It  is 
capable  of  many  variations  and  inconsistencies;  and,  in 
fact,  its  one  distinguishing  symptom  is  a  tendency  to  mega- 
lomania and  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  word  "Pan."  The  prin- 
cipal developments  of  Pan-mania  at  present  (there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  may  not  have  others  in  due  time) 
are  the  Pan-American,  Pan-German,  Pan-Slav,  Pan-Islamic, 
Pan-Buddhist  and  Pan-Hellenic. 

AN  AWKWARD  QUESTION  FOR  UNCLE  SAM. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Andrews  points  out  how  awkward  it  is 
for  the  United  States  to  support  the  right  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  to  adjudicate  in  all  financial  claims 
against  South  American  Republics  while  it  refuses 
to  allow  financial  claims  against  the  separate  States 
in  its  own  I'nion  either  to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  to  be  sent  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Andrews 
says  :— 

Our  State  Governments,  having  annulled  the  forensic  re- 
medies against  them,  now  refuse  to  arbitrate.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  sister  republics  which  are  liable  to  forcible  com- 
pulsion open  their  tribunals  to  foreign  claimants;  and,  if 
these  Courts  be  inadequate  to  determine  this  class  of  con- 
troversies, they  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
International  Tribunal.  These  are  the  contrasted  positions 
of  the  North  and  South  American  republics;  ajid  the  phy- 
sical protection  which  the  General  Government  throws 
around  our  repudiating  debtor  States  enhances  the  moral 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  provide  some  remedy. 

A   TRIBUTE    TO    THE    TSAR. 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  North 
American    Ileciew    says: — 

The  Premier,  whose  conscientiousness,  integrity,  and 
patriotism  are  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  reckons 
on  his  subordinates'  sense  of  duty  for  the  maintenance  of 
order.  But  his  subordinates  are,  for  the  most  part,  trim- 
mers. Tliey  would  fain  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  liounds.  ...  If  the  intelligent  supporters  of  the  Tsar 
had  but  a  little  of  the  courage  displayed  by  these  ignorant 
soldiers  who  die  unwept,  unsung  and  generally  unhonoured, 
the  cause  of  the  Russian  Monarchy  would  be  in  safe  hands. 
For  the  Emperor  bimself  has  taken  his  stand  definitely,  re- 
solutely and  wiseli',  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  Constitu- 
tionalists. And  all  his  actions  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with 
it.  That  is  why  he  has  recently  turned  a  deaf  ear  t©  the 
suggestion,  made  by  some  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  cer- 
tain modifications  should  be  introduced  into  the  electoral 
law. 

SHERMAN'S  MARCH   TO  THE  SEA. 

In  the  number  for  November  16th  Mark  Twain  re- 
cords a  conversation  which  he  had  with  General 
Grant,  in  which  they  discussed  the  responsibility  for 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  General  Grant  said 
that  neither  he  nor  Sherman  originated  the  idea ; 
the  enemy  did  it ;  but  his  chief  of  staflF  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  protest  against  the  march  being  under- 
taken, and  the  authorities  telegraphed  to  the  General 
to  stop  Sherman.  Out  of  deference  to  the  Govern- 
ment   General    Grant    stopped    Sherman    for    twenty- 


four    hours,    then,    considering   that    that    was    defer- 
ence enough,  he  telegraphed  him  to  go  ahead  again. 

Mr.  Karl  Blind  makes  mincemeat  of  M.  Yves 
(Juyot,  who  wrote  recently  an  article  declaring  that 
Pan-Germanism  was  a  menace  to  Holland  and  J{el- 
giiim.  Mr.  Karl  Blind  has  little  difficulty  in  tuin- 
ing  the  tables  upon  M.  Yves  Guyot,  whose  lamentable 
defection  from  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice  at  tiie 
time  of  the  Boer  war  puts  him  out  of  court  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  independence  of  small  States. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  JUGGERNAUT. 
Dr.  Strong  says  that  in  the  United  States — 
It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  minimum  nnmher 
of  industrial  accidents  in  a  year  must  be  considerably  above 
500,000.  Taking  the  lowest  of  our  estimates  of  indu.strial 
accidents,  the  total  number  of  casualties  suffered  by  our  in- 
dustrial army  in  one  year  is  equal  to  the  average  annual 
casualties  of  our  Civil  War,  plus  those  of  the  Philippine 
War,  plus  those  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  War. 

What  is  worse,  the  proportion  of  casualties  on  the 
railways  is  growing  worse.  He  quotes  statistics  which 
show  "  that  the  chances  of  fatal  accident  to  the 
traveller  increased  about  61  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
and  that  the  chances  of  non-fatal  accident  consider- 
ably more  than  doubled  during  the  same  period." 

CORRUPTION  IN  ENGLISH   POLITICS. 
Mr.  E.  Porritt  writes  on  this  subject,  but  he  says 
nothing    about    the    prices    paid    for    honours.       He 
says  :— 
Candidates   are   now   expected   to   contribut*  to   the   local 
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churches,  flower  shows,  cricket  dabs,  school  sports  and 
friendly  society  galas;  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituencies in  England  these  subscriptions  amount  to  a 
charge  of  from  £500  to  £1500  a  year.  It  will  thus  be  realised 
that,  although  squalid  bribery  has  at  lust  almost  reached  a 
vanishing  point,  bribery  has  by  no  means  disappeared. 

THE  DEFEAT  OP  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  IN  GERMANY. 
The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  lieriew,  in  a  let- 
ter describing  the  present  position  of  the  Social 
Democrats,  maintains  that  Bebel's  cliange  of  front 
at  the  Congress  of  Mannheim  is  practically  a  confes- 
sion  of   failure: — 

The  man  who  fifteen  years  ago  committed  himself  to  the 
definite  prediction  that  the  grand  upheaval — the  cataclysm 
of  Marxian  theory — would  occur  in  Germany  in  the  year 
1896,  confesses  in  1906  that  the  forces  of  Social  Democracy 
would  be  hopelessly  worsted  in  an  armed  conflict  with  the 
State,  and  that  their  leaders  would  be  criminals  if  they  were 
to  sanction  the  ex])eriment. 

HOW  SHOULD  MOROCCO  BE  REFORMED? 
A  Moroccan,  whose  name  is  Asaad  Kalarji  Karam, 
maintains  that  the  attempt  to  reform  on  Christian 
lines  is  a  great  mistake.  What  is  most  necessary  is 
the  reform  of  the  European  legations  in  Morocco,  who 
ignore  justice  and  who  smuggle  arms  into  the  coun- 
try. The  second  part  of  the  reform  is  the  application 
of  the  law  of  the  Koran  by  competent  and  honest 
judges.  The  Mahommedan  law  contains  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  country. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CUBA. 
Mr.  William  Inglis,  who  has  been  for  two  months 
correspondent  in  Cuba  for  Harper's  Weekly,  is  quite 
satisfied  that  the  Cubans  are  unfit  to  run  a  Republic 
of  their  own.  He  thinks  the  United  States  must  re- 
main in  charge  until  a  new  generation  arises  which 
believes  that  ballots,  not  bullets,  shall  govern  the 
island.  If  the  American  forces  are  withdrawn  a  new 
revolution  will  begin  very  soon.  Three-fourths  of 
the  fighting  men  were  negroes  of  varying  shades  of 
colour,  who  were  all  hungry  for  office,  and  wanted 
"  fat  jobs  "  without  any  work.  The  Moderates  prac- 
tised frauds  and  violence  at  the  elections  without 
blushing;  the  Liberals  would  have  done  the  same  if 
thev   had   been    in   office. 


C   B.   FRY'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  chief  features  of  the  December  issue  are  Mr. 
Harold  Begbie's  conversation  with  Mr.  C.  S.  Rolls, 
and  the  Editor's  description  of  the  South  African 
Rugby  team.  Both  of  these  have  been  separately 
noticed.  Mr.  Fry  gives  a  character-sketch  and  con- 
versation with  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  in  which 
the  history  and  the  prospects  of  motoring  are  dis- 
cussed. Lord  Montagu,  averring  that  dust  is  the 
main  and  persistent  problem,  recalls  the  fact  that  in 
the  old  days  of  the  coaches  there  was  a  dust  trouble. 
Farmers  and  gardeners  complained  bitterly,  as  they 
now  complain  of  the  motors.  Mr.  V.  G.  Aflalo  re- 
commends the  sea  for  sport.  He  says  the  inland 
waters  are  getting  fished  out.  The  high-priced  sal- 
mon-trout fishings  are  above  the  average  pocket,  and 
the  coarse  fishing  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  there  remains  the  sea,  open  to  every  angler  in 
the  kingdom.  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  discusses 
which  is  the  best  dog-friend,  and  declares  in  favour 
of  the  Dandie  Dinmont  terrier.  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook 
gives  some  valuable  hints  on  English  gardening,  show- 
ing by  vivid  photographs  the  right  way  and  the 
wrong  way  of  planting  trees.  There  is  much  breezy 
chat  about  other  forms  of  sport. 


THE   STRAND   MAGAZINE. 

The  December  Strand  Magazine  is  a  double  number, 
and  a  new  feature  is  introduced  in  the  shape  or 
coloured  reproductions  of  famous  pictures.  These  are 
to  be  continued  in  subsequent  numbers,  and  the  new 
departure  will  no  doubt  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  magazine. 

Pianists  will  read  with  interest  Mr.  Mark  Ham- 
bourg's  article  entitled  "  Emotions  and  the  Piano." 
He  very  wisely  recommends  musicians  to  widen  their 
intelligence  in  every  possible  way,  by  travel  or  by 
reading,  and  he  is  sure  it  will  result  in  a  widened 
intelligence  being  brought  to  bear  on  their  music. 
Musicians  are  too  often  indifferent  to  everj'thing 
outside  their  art.  Further,  emotion  should  direct 
the  playing,  especially  the  playing  of  the  piano. 
Many  o^  the  great  emotional  and  imaginative  pianists 
have  been  either  Bussians  or  Poles,  or  have  been 
trained  in  the  Russian  schools,  where  organ-music 
is  very  little  known.  In  AVestern  Europe,  where  the 
organ  is  more  used,  emotional  piano-playing  is  much 
less  dt'veloped,  for  the  pianist  can  learn  nothing  about 
touch  or  emotional  playing  from  the  organ. 

Madame  Patti  contributes  some  reminiscences  of 
her  operatic  life.  Her  operatic  (hbut  was  made  at 
the  age  of  seven,  in  the  role  of  Amina  in  "  La  Son- 
nambula."  Her  next  heroine  was  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor ;  she  was  then  nearly  sixteen,  and  with  this 
part  her  real  operatic  career  began.  Her  favourite 
part  is  Violetta,  in  "  Traviata."  It  was  in 
^'Martha"  that  .she  first  sang  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  and  in  "  The  Barber  of  Seville  "  that  she 
first  sang  "  Home,   Sweet   Home." 


THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE, 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Windsor  Maqazine 
Christmas  number  is  the  series  of  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Austin  Chester's  paper  on  the  art  of  Mr.  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  R.A.,  comprising  as  many  as  nineteen 
reproductions  of  the  artist's  pictures.  The  articles 
of  most  importance  are  Mr.  Stannard  Baker's  descrip- 
tion of  the  dynamophone,  and  Mr.  FitzGerald's  ac- 
count of  the  German  Chancellor.  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson 
tells  the  story  of  Trinity  House  and  its  work  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VTU.  forward.  Mr.  H.  A.  Vachell 
gives  a  vivid  and  illustrated  account  of  life  at 
Harrow  School.  The  cartoons  of  Vanity  Fair  of 
leaders  of  religion  are  well  reproduced,  with  comment 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  Robinson.  There  is  any  amount  of 
light  fiction,  interspersed  with  pictures  and  poetry. 


THE   WIDE   WORLD  MAGAZINE. 

The  December  number  is  full  of  thrilling  adven- 
tures and  striking  novelties.  Mr.  V.  M.  Hamilton's 
account  of  "  World's  Model  Prison  "  in  Michigan 
claims  separate  notice.  From  the  papers  of  the  late 
Lord  Currie  is  taken  an  account  of  how  a  Turkish 
officer  captured  a  Greek  battleship  by  chaining  its 
propeller,  under  the  cover  of  night,  to  a  rock  on  the 
coast,  and  thus  rendering  it  helpless.  Mr.  Reginald 
Wyon  gives  a  hunu)r()us  but  somewhat  appalling  ac- 
count of  Christmas  in  Montenegro,  when  it  is  com- 
pulsory on  everyone  to  visit  as  many  friends  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  eat  and  drink  at  every  house  to  an  ex- 
tent impossible  to  an  ordinary  European.  Mr.  F. 
Sears  describes  how  the  New  Zealand  steamer  "  Hine- 
moa  "  calls  at  Macciuarie  Islands  and  takes  away 
castaways  that  may  have  been  shipwrecked  on  that 
barren  island.  Mr.  H.  M.  Vernon  tells  of  the  man- 
killing  exploits  of  a  sheriff  of  Missouri.  There  are 
many  other  stories  on  the  borderland  of  romance  and 
sober   recital   of  fact. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  Fiirfiiifjitthj  Itevinv  for  Docemher  is  a  capital 
rumihpr,  full  of  ideas  and  good  readable  matter. 

A  VINDICATION  OF  SIR  JOHN  FISHER. 
Mr.  Archibald  Hard,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A 
'  Dreadnought  '  Naval  Policy,"  brilliantly  vindicates 
the  policy  of  the  present  JJoard  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  has  at  the  same  time  reduced  expense  and  in- 
creased  efficiency.      He  says: — 

The  nation  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ofiacial  assurance  of 
this  highest  responsible  court  of  naval  experience  and  know- 
ledge that  "the  redistribution  of  ships  about  to  be  made 
adds  to  the  fighting  efiftciency  of  the  Fleet."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  ipse  dixi  of  a  few  irresponsible  writers,  who 
may  or  may  not  nave  other  motives  than  the  efficiency  of  the 
Fleet.    The  contrast  is  sufficiently  effective. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  CHINA. 
Mr.    Frederic  Greenwood  says : — 

What  we  see  in  China  now  is  a  steadied,  sobered,  yet  more 
rapid  and  confident  advance,  favoured  by  conditions  which 
had  no  existence  when  "  Cliina  for  the  Chinese  "  was  first 
heard  as  an  articulate  cry.  The  future  of  our  relations  with 
that  country  has  to  be  viewed  from  this  state  of  things,  from 
the  unlikelihood  that  an  instructed  and  disciplined  China 
will  ever  consent  to  be  a  satellite  of  our  Eastern  ally,  and 
from  the  possibility  of  a  confederate  Asiatic  Empire  in  con- 
sequence. 

HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  DIVORCE  LAW. 

Mr.  E.  S.  P.  Haynes  proposes  the  following  re- 
forms : — 

(1)  To  make  wilful  desertion  for  three  years  a  cause  for 
divorce. 

(2)  To  give  equal  rights  to  both  sexes. 

•  3)  To  give  a  discretionary  relief  of  divorce  where  the  home 
is  broken  up  by  lunacy. 
(4)  To  afford  facilities  for  divorce  in  tlie  County  Courts. 

He  also  suggests  that — 
the  same  procedure  should  be  adopted  as  prevails  with  re- 
srard  to  the  solicitors  accused  of  professional  misconduct. 
The  proceedings  are  heard  in  private,  and  if  the  solicitor 
clears  himself  the  accusation  against  him  is  not  made  pub- 
lic; if,  however,  he  is  found  guilty,  the  conviction  is  publicly 
recorded  against  him.  Surely  an  innocent  man  or  woman 
should  have  the  same  privileges  when  confronted  with  an 
accusation  the  very  utterance  of  which  may  irreparably 
damage  him  or  her. 

SIR   LESLIE   STEPHEN. 
Mr.   Francis  Gribhle,   in  the  course  of  an  apprecia- 
tive article  on  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,   says: — 

If  one  had  to  sum  up  his  favourite  activities  in  a  sentence, 
one  might  say  that  he  never  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  ex- 
cept when  he  was  pulling  the  discarded  surplice  out  of  the 
cupboard  and  kicking  it  back  again.  For  him,  the  history  of 
thought  was  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  the  independent  in- 
telligence against  the  authority  of  the  Churches.  One  al- 
ways has  a  suspicion  that  Tom  Paine  blaspheming  was  a 
bigger  figure  in  his  eyes  than  Kant  awaking  from  his  dog- 
matic slumbers. 

A  PIN-PRICK  FOR  MR.   WELLS. 

Vernon  Lee  addresses  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  on  Modern   Utopias,   in  which  he  says: — 

I  confess  to  a  superstition  in  favour  of  the  secret  and 
ironical  ways  of  the  Universe,  and  a  perhaps  mean-spirited 
fear  of  human  pre-arrangement  of  all  things;  deeming,  as  I 
do,  that  our  intellect,  though  vast,  cannot  yet  compass  the 
multitudinous  unexpected;  and  that  what  little  intelligence 
and  sympathy  and  will  we  possess  is  barely  sufficient  for 
everyday  iise  and  everyday's  unaccountable  surprises. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

The  October  number  is  as  suggestive  and  challeng- 
ing as  ever.  We  have  quoted  elsewhere  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge's  plea  for  a  National  Church  large  enough  to 
include  Ritualist  and  Nonconformist.  Rev.  Du^ald 
Macfadyen  writes  on  the  idea  of  Protestant  reunion, 
which  he  seems  to  think  both  practicable  and  im- 
minent. The  Editor  protests  against  the  dualism 
which  divides  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  insists 
that  by  the  application  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  the  whole  of  human  society  organised  for 
the  spiritual  ends  of  man,  the  Church  will  maintain 
her  position  as  leader  of  all  that  is  best  in  human 
life.  D.  Ffrangcon  Davies  contributes  a  paper  on 
"Christ  in  Education,"  the  chief  value  of  which  is 
a  personal  confession  of  how  the  writer,  after  much 
intellectual  wandering,  found  his  God  in  art.  Pro- 
fessor Muirliead  argues  against  Bishop  Gore  that  the 
Education  Bill  is  essentially  a  Liberal  measure.  Mr. 
James  Collier  describes  the  reaction  of  religion  in 
France  and  Germany.  He  traces  M.  Brunetiere's 
movement  from  Voltaireanism  to  Catholicism  via  Mr. 
Kidd's  "Social  Evolution."  "The  elect  youth  of 
France  is  following  in  his  footsteps."  He  finds  a 
similar  movement  in  Germany,  in  Christian  Wagner's 
scientific  metemp-sychosis,  with  its  Christian  basis. 
Mr.  Henry  Sturt  asks,  do  we  need  a  substitute  for 
Christianity?  and  suggests  the  formation  of  a  Theistic 
Church  which  will  not  attempt  to  live  as  a  parasite 
of  Christianity.  Dr.  Smythe  Palmer  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Zoroastrian  Messiah,  whom 
he  traces  back  to  the  Babylonian  Sun-God.  Rev. 
Canon  Kennett  writes  on  Jesus  the  Prophet,  and 
traces  interesting  parallels  between  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Hill  looks  forward  to  the  rise  of  a  new  reli- 
gion founded"  on  scientific  proof  of  the  survival  of 
human  personality  pa.st  bodily  death.  While  the  bal- 
ance of  the  journal  lies  in  the  direction  of  Liberal 
thought,  the  older  views  are  not  neglected.  There  is  a 
dialogue  on  eternal  piinishment  by  Rev.  John  Gerard, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 


THE   ART   JOURNAL. 

With  the  December  number  the  Art  Journal  com- 
pletes its  sixty-eighth  annual  volume,  a  record  of 
which  it  may  well  be  proiul.  To  be  quite  accurate, 
the  first  part  of  the  Journal  was  published  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1839,  as  the  Art  Union,  and  the  idea  of  the 
magazine  was  due  to  Mr.  S.  Carter  Hall,  who  had 
literally  to  create  his  public.  The  present  editor  is 
Mr.    A.    Yockney. 

In  the  current  number  Mr.  Addison  McLeod  dis- 
courses on  the  Portraits  of  Dante,  and  remarks  that 
the  portraits  of  Dante,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of 
Shakespeare,  are  still  subjects  of  dispute.  The  best 
representation  we  have  of  Da'  >,  as  he  was  in  life,  is 
a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Seymc.  /-  Kirkup  of  a  portrait 
in  the  Bargello  at  Florence  before  that  portrait  was 
restored.  Probably  it  was  painted  by  Giotto  or 
one  of  his  pupils.  All  the  other  portraits  of 
Dante,  says  Mr.  McLeod,  show  a  mature  or 
elderly  man,  and  with  one  exception  cannot 
pretend  to  be  taken  from  life.  The  writer  quotes 
Boccaccio  and  passages  from  the  "  Purgatorio  "  to 
show  that  Dante  in  mature  life  was  a  bearded  man, 
whereas  not  one  of  the  portraits  presents  a  man  with 
a  beard.  The  portraits,  in  fact,  are  shown  to  have 
been  painted  some  time  after  Dante's  death,  and 
are  therefore  more  or  less  imaginary:  and  as  the 
Florentines  did  not  know  Dante  with  a  beard,  the 
painters,  on  Dante's  restoration  to  honour,  had  to 
furnish  them  with  a  Dante  that  they  did  know. 
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Mr.  ("hiiiiif  Phillips  has  an  aiticU'  on  Dossd  Dossi. 
ii  pntpos  ot  an  nnkn<i\\n  "  Pieta,'  by  this  artist, 
which  1r'  tliscovoieil  in  a  lionclon  aviction-rooni. 
i)oss().  he  says,  was  th«'  tri<^'»>t('st  colourist  and  the 
most  orijiinal  \vorkt>r  of  the  Ferraiese  school  in  the 
sixteenth  fentn>y. 

A  beautiful  photogravure  of  "The  Magic  Crystal, 
by    Frank    Dieksee.    is  the    premium    plate,    which    an- 
nual sul)scrii»ers  to  the  magazine  for  1900  may  receive 
t.n    payment    of    two    shillings. 

The  extra  Christmas  numi)er  of  the  Art  JourtiaL  as 
will  be  seen  in  our  "  Contents  '  jjages,  is  tlevotetl 
to  the  life  and  work  of  Sir  K.  A.  Waterlow.  the 
«-minent  landscape  painter.  Mr.  C.  Collins  liaker. 
the  writer  of  the  monograph,  adds  a  list — a  very  long 
,,ne— of  the  artist's  works  shown  at  the  Hoyal  Aca- 
demy an<l  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  from  1S72  to  190(5.  Other  pictures  have  been 
sliown  at  tlie  GrosveiUJr  (iallery,  the  Institute  «f  ,^il 
Painters,  and  various  landscape  exhibitions.  This 
special  nund)er  makes  the  thirty-first  separate  mono- 
gra])li  issued  by  the  Art  Jtnnndl  in  coniu-ctioii  with 
the  magazine  since   1884. 


THE    WORLDS    WORK 

The  U'nihI's  Winl;,  as  usual,  is  well  illustrated, 
though  rather  scrapy)y.  There  are  two  interesting 
full-])age  portraits— one  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, tlu'  other  of  Mrs.  Ayrton.  the  scientist.  Some 
excellent  sea-photographs  accompany  an  article  on 
sea-photography  and  how  it  is  done.  Sou'-westers,  oil- 
skins. an<l  much  soaking  in  salt  water  are  necessary. 
^Ir.  Fred  T.  Jane  criticises  the  "  Dreadnought,"  and 
rtniinds  us  that,  though  magnificent  she  is  not  in- 
vincible, as  some  of  us  are  almost  imagining,  and 
that  ten  years  hence  we  shall  probably  point  to  her 
and  say,  "That  old  crock  was  a  fine  shij)  in  her 
time."  The  tiuestion,  "Should  boys  learn  to  cook:'" 
is  answerefl  in  the  affirmative  by  Mr.  Eustace  ]Miles. 
If  boys  did  learn  to  cook,  girls  would  certainly  begin 
to  despise  cookery  and  domestic  woik  generally  less 
than  they  often  do  now.  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  pleads  for 
chihirens  courts  after  the  fashion  of  one  opened  in 
Birmingham  in  1905  and  some  in  America,  especially 
an  admirable  one  in  Denver.  He  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  in  |)raise  of  the  methods  employed  in  tfie  pre- 
vention rather  than  the  punishment  of  crime  at 
Jlor.stal.  "a  half-way  hcmse  between  prison  and  the 
reformatory -school." 

MILITARY    HOME    COLONIES    AND    MOTOR-ROADS. 

Mr.  John  S.  Purcell  writes  an  enthusiastic,  highly 
optimistic  article,  containing  a  suggestion  which  is  to 
c()nd)at  rural  depopulation  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion, help  in  national  deferue.  encourage  British 
agriculture  by  les.si'uiug  the  difficulties  of  transit  and 
high  cost  of  carriage  of  products,  and  attain  several 
other  much-desired  ends.  Briefly,  he  woidd  have 
colonies,  especially  along  the  coast,  of  farmer-soldiers, 
who  are  to  have  a  certain  recognised  standard  of 
drill  and  shooting,  and  diligently  to  till  the  land. 
These  colonies  are  to  be  connected  by  motor-roads, 
w  liich  will  be  strategically  valuable  in  war-time,  and  in 
{)i'act'-time  be  open  to  motorists  alone  on  payment  of 
an  annual  sum  which  is  to  be  computed  according  to 
the  cost  of  construction.  Each  farmer-soldier  is  to  have 
his  ow  n  home,  kitchen,  and  flower  garden ;  and  as 
he  costs  the  taxpayer  £2  to  keep,  the  writer  thinks 
it  woidd  not  be  unreasonable  to  pay  for  his  labour 
and  |)r(>ficiency  in  arms  ono-third  of  a  pound — 6/8 
weekly.  As  he  is  to  be  encouraged  to  mari*y  and 
liring  up  strong,  physically  efficient  children,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not,  even  though  he  is  evidently  to  raise 
most  of  his  food  and  his  family's  from  his  own 
patch  of  land. 


THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

In  the  first  November  number  of  the  liprne  de 
I'ttris  Emile  Haumant,  who  writes  on  Bosnia,  regrets 
that  Austria  has  not  understood  her  duty  in  a  more 
geneiDUs   spirit. 

AUSTRIA  AND  BOSNL\. 
It  is  not.  he  says,  that  the  benefits  of  Austrian  rule, 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  railways  are  not  appreciated.  Not- 
withstanding the  taxation,  the  country  continues  to 
develop,  and  no  Christian  wishes  ever  to  return  to 
Turkish  rule.  But  the  drawback  of  the  Au.striau  ad- 
ministration is  that  with  all  this  progie.ss  needs  and 
desires  have  been  created  and  have  not  l)een  satis- 
fied. For  instance.  Bosnia  has  always  suffered  from 
being  separated  from  the  sea,  and  was  it  not  the 
fii'st  duty  of  Austria  to  overcome  this  isolation  ^  The 
real  ports  of  Bosnia  are  in  Central  Dalmatia,  and  a 
railway  slundd  therefore  have  been  made  in  that 
region.  Austria  pretends  there  were  technical  dif- 
ficidtics.  but  the  Bosnians  are  of  opinion  that  Aus- 
tria prefers  to  keep  them   isolated  from  the  sea. 

FRANCE'S   WORK   IN   TUNIS. 

In  the  second  number  Victor  Borard  recounts  the^ 
benefits  which  have  accrued  from  the  French  occti- 
patiou  of  Tunis  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  for 
it  was  in  1H81  that  the  Treaty  of  Bardo.  giving 
France  the  right  to  estal)lish  a  Protectorate  in  Tunis, 
was  signed.  He  tells  that  3000  kilometres  of  road» 
and  1000  kilometres  of  railways  have  been  made,  and 
that  four  large  ports — Bizerta,  Tunis,  Sou.sse  and 
Sfax — have  been  opened.  The  olive  and  the  vim 
have   been   cultivated,    and   trade    has   quadiupled. 

In  most  Mediterranean  countries  the  siihstitution 
of  a  Chri,stian  admini^itration  for  Mahommedan  ruli 
has  had,  as  a  consqueuce,  the  exodus  of  a  uumbei 
of  Mussulmans  and  the  depopulation  of  the  provinces. 
In  Tunis  a  similar  migration  into  Tripoli  also  took 
place,  and  100,000  persons  ciossed  the  frontier;  but. 
thanks  to  th(>  admiralile  administration  of  the 
French,  nearly  all  these  people  have  returned  to 
their  own  country.  But  there  is  still  a  desert  Hinter 
land,  and  the  writer  thinks  the  penetration  of  thi> 
region   the    most   urgent    duty    before    Fiance. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Decend>er  CornliUl  Mor/azinp  Mrs.  Bichmond 
Uitchie  jjublishes  another  of  her  IMackstick  Papers, 
the  ])resent  one  being  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

"MARY    BARTON. 

^Irs.  Bitchie  can  think  t)f  no  otln  i  ,,,,-.....>.  <..  ..u'- 
woman  doing  so  much  honour  to  another  woman  a;- 
Mrs.  Gaskell  did  when  she  wrote  the  life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte ;  but  her  article  is  more  concerned  with  Mrs 
Gaskell  the  novelist.  When  "Mary  Barton"  wa 
written,  ]\Irs.  Gaskell  was  seeking  to  divert  her  own 
sorrow  for  tjie  loss  of  her  only  boy,  aiid  her  pages, 
says  Mrs.  Ritchie,  were,  therefore,  alive  with 
emotion : — 

Mrs.  Oaskell  put  lierself  into  her  .stories;   lier  emotions,  lier 
amusements,   all  poured  out  from  a   full  lieart,   and  slie  re- 
told the  experience  of  her  own   loyal  work  among  tlie  poor, 
of   her   ijlaytime    among    the    well-to-do.    And    as    slie    knew 
more  and  more  she  told  better  and  better  what  she  bad  lived 
through.    She    told    the   story    of   those    she    had    known,    ot 
those  she  liad  loved— so,  at  least,  it  seems  to  some  readern 
coming  after  long  years  and  re-reading  more  criticall.v,  per 
liaps,  but  with  new  admiration.    Another  fact  al)ont  her  i 
that  she  faced  the  many  hard  problems  of  her  life's  exi)er) 
once— faced  them  boldly,  and  set  the  example  of  writing  t- 
the  point. 
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"  Mary  Biirton  '  and  "  Rufli  "  are  problem  stories,  and 
their  very  passion  and  protest  may  have  partly  defeated 
their  object;  and  yet  wliat  influence  Iiave  they  not  had  in 
the  enhiring  convictions  of  the  age! 

THACKERAY'S  "MAHOGANY  TREE." 
Ill  the  same  miinhor  Sir  V.  C  Huniaiul  tells  the 
stoiy  cr  Tliackcray's  sony;.  "  The  Alahofrany  Tree," 
suu'j:  at  the  I'nnrli  table  by  Horace  Mayliew,  one 
Wediie.stlay  evening;  in  18().}.  Sir  Alexander  Macken- 
zie thinks  the  tnne  to  whicli  it  was  sung  was  origin- 
ally a  (;<  iinan  tolk-song.  The  song  was  also  sung  at 
the  I'lnicii  dinner  on  the  first  Wednesday  after 
Tliackerays  fiineial.  And  the  Maliogany  Tree  which 
inspired  tlie  song — wliere  was  it?  In  tlie  llouverie 
Street  <liiiing-rooiu  ;  it  was.  in  fact,  none  other  than 
the  tal)le  round  which  the  I'unvh  men  sat  for  dinner 
and   discussion. 

THE   OHARACTEJl   OP   SHAKESPEARE. 

I'rotes.sor  H.  C.  Beochings  second  lecture  on  Shake- 
speare deals  with  the  character  of  the  dramatist.  In 
reference  to  Shakespeare's  intemperate  habits,  the 
Professor  says  no  one  can  say  that  Shakespeare's  work 
has  suffered  from  any  sucli  vice,  and  the  passages 
in  which  Shakespeare  censures  drinking  to  excess  are 
rather  tlie  warnings  of  a  man  of  common  sense 
against    a    foolish    fashion. 

In  the  tragedies  it  was  the  higher  nature  of  men 
that  was  the  point  of  chief  interest  to  Shakespeare. 
Here,  says  Mr.  Beeching,  he  contrives  for  his  heroes 
th<'  circumstances  which  shall  press  on  their  weak 
places  and  test  them  to  the  uttermost.  Hamlet  and 
Brutus  show  us  his  high  esteem  for  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, and  also  his  strong  sense  of  the  claim  the  world 
liMs  upon  the  highest  powers  of  the  men  born   into  it. 


THE    CORRESPONDANT. 

M.  Edouard  Blanc,  who  opens  the  Correspondant  of 
November  10th  with  an  article  on  Russia,  disctisses 
the  agrarian  question.  He  shows  that  the  Russian 
peasantry  require  mvich  more  money  than  the  pea- 
sant classes  of  other  countries,  and  that  instead  of 
purchasing  as  many  necessities  as  possible  with  the 
little  money  they  have,  they  too  often  spend 
their  money  on  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  etc. 
He  thinks  the  mir  should  not  be  suppressed, 
but  alongside  of  it  he  would  create  and  de- 
velop individual  ownership  among  the  peasants  to 
encourage  thrift  antl  to  increase  the  agrictiltural 
wealth  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  indi- 
viduals. He  also  thinks  it  urgent  to  improve  the 
means  of  transport  from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  and 
he  notes  the  advantages  arising  out  of  the  Imperial 
uka.se  of  October  18th.  Henceforth  caste  is  abolished, 
and  the  peasants  are  released  from  the  administra- 
tive vexations  of  which  they  have  so  long  been  vic- 
tims. Instead  of  saying  the  peasant  has  too  little 
land,  the  writer's  formula  would  be:  there  are  too 
many  people  in  the  agricultural  regions  for  the  land 
at  disposal. 

Another  writer,  M.  Andre  Dreux,  takes  for  his  sub- 
ject the  Hohenlohe  Memoirs — or  indiscretions,  as  he 
calls  them.  As  a  Frenchman  he  regrets  that  the  book 
contains  so  little  about  the  delicate  relations  between 
France  and  Germany  while  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  at 
Paris,  especially  in  the  year  lH7o,  when  it  Avas  be- 
lieved that  Germany  was  ready  to  fall  upon  France. 
The  bellicose  projects  attributed  by  public  opinion 
to  Prince  Bismarck,  and  obstinately  denied  by  him, 
are  scarcely  mentioned.  During  the  eleven  years 
which  Prince  Hohenlohe  Avas  Gorman  Ambassador  at 
Paris  he  succeeded,  adds  the  writer,  in  maintaining 
acceptable  relations  betAveen  France  and  Germany 
with  a  tact  Avhich  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Em- 
press failed  to  recognise. 


LA  REVUE. 

Lysis  opens  the  first  Noveml)er  number  of  l.u  RrrUie 
with  an  article  entitled  "  Against  the  Financial  Oli- 
garchy  in    P'rance." 

THE    FINANCIAL    OLIOARCHV    LV    FRANCE. 

The  writer  di.sapproves  of  the  dandehtine  manner 
in  which  the  last  French  loan  to  Russia  was  man- 
aged, and  thinks  it  time  that  the  organisation  of  the 
baidis  in  France  was  looked  into.  Since  France  is 
the  batdver  of  the  world,  the  question  is  not  merely  a 
financial  one.  Its  great  importance  makes  it  both 
political  and  national  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  one  question 
which  escapes  fr«'e  discussion.  Moreover,  France  is 
the  only  country  in  the  worhl  which  could  arrange 
such  a  foreign  loan  as  that  to  Russia  "  in  silence. 
Avithout  Parliamentary  control,  and  without  public 
discussion   of   any   kind." 

In  France,  bankers  are  free  to  export  as  much 
French  money  as  they  like,  just  as  merchants  are 
free  to  send  French  products  abroad.  The  financial 
poAver  of  France  being  centralised  in  five  banks,  which 
act  together,  an  absolute  monopoly  reigns,  so  that 
the  placing  of  capital  in  France  is  in  no  sense  deter- 
mined l)y  competition,  iuit  depends  on  a  fcAv  persons. 
Even  the  Bourse  is  monopoli.sed  by  scA'enty  brokers. 
Avhereas  in  London  there  are  oA'er  two  thousand  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Exchange.  The  seventy  mem- 
bers form  part  of  a  Syndical  Chamber,  which,  acting 
in  their  name,  shares  in  the  profits  of  all  great  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  thus  the  two  financial  mono- 
polies, the  lianks  and  the  brokers,  are  united  by  com- 
mon interests.  And  Avhat  of  the  Press?  The  dis- 
tribution of  money  in  one  form  and  another  to  piir- 
chase  consciences  at  the  time  of  the  last  Russian 
loan,  says  the  Avriter,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blindest 
optimists. 

BELGIUM    AND   THE    CONGO. 

The  most  important  topic  dealt  with  in  the  secoiid 
November  number  is  the  question  of  Belgium  and  the 
Congo  Free  State.  "  the  Hell  of  King  Leopold,"  dis 
cussed  liy  Charles  CJericault,  a  Belgian.  The  Avritei 
quotes  financial  statistics  to  show  that  in  less  than 
ftve  years  a  capital  of  2,937,(HK)  francs  produced  more 
than  thirty-tAvo  millions  of  francs  in  the  three  socie- 
ties in  Avhich  the  King  is  directly  represented.  Hi- 
regrets  that  all  the  information  elicite<l  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  has  not  iieen  published,  and  think- 
the  secret  documents  containing  the  evidence  ot 
natiA^es.  missionaries,  and  agents  of  the  State,  and 
of  various  societies,  must  be  very  compromising.  He 
characterises  King  Leopold's  Colonial  Policy  as  a 
policy  of  exploitation,  and  the  King  as  an  india- 
rubber  and  ivory  merchant,  and  says  that  to  the 
spoliation  of  the  natives  has  been  added  a  slavery  in 
disguise  ten  times  more  cruel  than  the  slavery  of  the 
Arabs. 

THE   TREATMENT   OF   POOR   ITALIANS   IN   FRANCE. 

In  the  same  numiier  the  Marquis  Paulucci  di  Cal- 
boli  pleads  the  cause  of  the  poor  Italians  in  France, 
and  thinks  that  in  the  matter  of  public  aid  an<l 
charity  there  should  be  no  distinction  of  nationality. 
No  such  distinction  is  made  in  other  countries,  but 
France  refuses  gratuitous  medical  aid  to  poor 
foreigners.  At  Marseilles  there  is  a  colony  of  100. OCX 
Italians,  and  the  relief  Avhich  they  require  from  the 
hospitals  is  no  doubt  considerable.  But  no  one  i'vcv 
seems  to  remember  the  unhygienic  work  performed 
by  the  Italians.  These  people,  says  the  writer,  recall 
tiie  case  of  the  Chinese  in  the  mines  of  the  l?and. 
No  protest  is  raised  against  the  Belgian  invasjion  in 
the  North  of  France:  it  is  all  directed  against  the 
Italian  immigrants  Avhom  France  ought  ratJier  to  wel 
come,  according  to  the  writer,  if  only  l«.'<  mu^.^  .»»  th, 
decrease   in  her   population. 
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THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

Under  the  title  "  Catholicism  and  the  Modern 
State,"  Don  Romolo  Murri,  the  well-known  demo- 
cratic priest  and  orator,  contributes  to  the  Rassegna 
Nazionale  a  philosophic  study  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  pointing  out  that  they  cannot 
be  fixed  by  any  iron  principle,  but  must  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  time  and  place 
and  the  demands  of  popular  conscience.  The  present 
attitude  of  the  Church  in  Italy  towards  Democracy, 
and  its  struggle  with  the  French  Republic,  supply 
the  concrete  application  of  the  theories  advanced  in 
an  article  which,  in  brief,  is  a  plea  for  less  intran- 
sigence in  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  aflFairs.  It 
will  scarcely  restore  Don  Romolo  to  the  favour  of  his 
superiors.  Count  T.  G.  Scotti,  who  is  equally  mal  vu 
at  the  Vatican,  defines  further  the  aim  of  the  new 
National  Democratic  League,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  youthful  founders,  and  which  successfully  held  its 
first  congress  at  Milan  in  Sejptember,  as  being  the 
restoration  of  harmonious  relations  between  Chris- 
tianity', the  Democracy,  modern  thought,  and  Italian 
patriotism.  The  first  plank  of  this  rather  vast  plat- 
form is  independence  from  Vatican  control.  A  less 
aggressive  attitude  in  his  plea  for  "  Social  Justice 
and  Political  Forethought  (Nov.  1st)  is  shown  by 
Count  E.  de  Parravicino,  who  may  best  be  described 
as  an  Italian  Tory  Democrat,  for  whom  Socialism  is 
the  hete  noire.  He  urges,  inter  alia,  the  substitution 
of  compulsory  arbitration  for  strikes  in  all  industrial 
disputes,  the  abolition  of  the  salt-tax  in  the  interests 
of  the  very  poor,  and  a  friendly  understanding  with 
the  Vatican.  In  international  politics  he  would  sup- 
port a  somewhat  bolder  attitude  than  Italy  has  in- 
dulged in  of  late,  and  makes  the  novel  suggestion 
that  Italy  should  lay  down  a  sort  of  Monroe  doctrine 
for  the  Mediterranean — with  the  obvious  intent  of 
keeping  out  Germany.  In  the  last  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  Protestantism  in  Germany,  Don  E.  Ver- 
cesi  describes  in  detail  the  brutal  Germanisation 
policy  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces, and  the  consequent  bitter  hatred  against 
Prussia  that  sooner  or  later  will  break  out  in  acts 
of  violence. 

In  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  most  orthodox  of  Catholic 
periodicals,  Padre  Franco,  a  Jesuit,  answers  in  an 
emphatic  affirmative  a  number  of  questions  that  had 
been  put  to  him  as  to  the  reality  and  trustworthiness 
oi  spiritualistic  mnnifcstations,  and  quotes  more  es- 
pecially the  testimony  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  Pro- 
fessor liombroso,  and  other  recognised  men  of  science. 

A  fully  illustrated  article  by  Professor  G.  Boni  in 
the  Nuova  Anioloqia  describes  the  legend  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  and  the  bereaved  widow  clamouring 
for  justice,  and  the  developments  it  underwent  in  art 
and  literature  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  highly  popular  theme  with 
painter  and  sculptor.  G.  Ferri  criticises  somewhat 
severely  d'Annunzio's  new  play,  "  Piii  che  1'  Amore," 
which  had  so  disastrous  a  reception  at  the  Costanzi 
Theatre  lately ;  and  Professor  Arturo  Graf  writes 
suggestively,  though  pessimistically,  of  the  modern 
uses  of  a  university.  A  translation  of  Gorki's  play, 
•'The  Barbarians,"  is  now  running  in  the  Antoloqia. 

A  writer  in  La  Nuova  Parola  holds  up  to  admira- 
tion the  wonderfxilly  high  level  of  patriotism  displayed 
by  the  Japanese,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  recent 
war,  and  pleads  for  something  similar  among  Italians. 
As  he  does  not  believe  in  a  religious  ideal,  he  sug- 
gests "the  democratic  ideal"  as  offering  the  best 
basis  for  what  he  calls  "  the  aristocracy  of  the 
people." 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

In  the  first  November  issue  of  the  No^itveUe  Bevue 
we  have  an  article  by  Henri  Mario,  on  the  Colonial 
Exhibition   at  Marseilles. 

A   FEENCH   COLONIAL   INSTITUTE. 

Since  it  was  Provence  which  initiated  the  idea  of 
this  Exhibition,  an  exhibition  of  Provencal  Arts,  an- 
cient and  modern,  was  included.  The  oil  industry 
of  Marseilles  and  maritime  life  were  also  well  repre- 
sented. The  writer  praises  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Colonial  exhibits,  and  notes  particularly  the 
maps  which  played  so  important  a  part.  He  wishes 
that  France  possessed  as  excellent  a  map  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Rhone  as  the  map  of  the  Delta  of  Tonkin 
which  was  hung  in  the  Exhibition,  and  yet  the  French 
have  been  2500  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
against  twenty-five  years  in  Indo-China.  An  impor- 
tant outcome  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  creation  of  a 
Colonial    Institute    at    Marseilles. 

ITALIAN    SOCIALISM. 

Raqueni,  a  well-known  writer  on  Italian  subjects, 
discourses,  in  the  second  November  number,  on 
Italian  Socialism.  In  no  country,  he  writes,  has 
Italian  Socialism  developed  so  rapidly  or  made  so 
much  progress  in  so  few  years  as  it  has  done  in 
Italy,  where  it  has  existed  only  some  twenty  years. 
Here  it  found  a  favourable  soil,  for  the  condition  of 
the  Italian  proletariate,  we  are  reminded,  is  truly 
lamentable.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  not  in  the  poorest, 
but  in  the  richest  and  most  cultivated  provinces  that 
it  has  made  the  greatest  progress.  The  writer  notes 
three   leading  parties. 

One  of  these  preaches  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  proletariate  through  education  and  its  practical 
programme  of  useful  reforms,  and  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  workers  is  accepted  by  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Radicals,  and  even  the  Monarchical 
Progressives.  The  Second,  the  left  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  considers  trade  unions  the  most  efficacious, 
economic,  and  political  organisations  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view.  The  writer  characterises  this  party 
as  Collectivist  revolutionaries,  who  preach  class-wars, 
general  strikes,  and  anti-militarism.  The  third,  the 
Centre,  is  not  so  extreme  as  either  of  the  others,  yet 
it  never  loses  sight  of  the  supreme  end  in  view  of 
the  Socialist  Party,  namely,  the  socialisation  of  pro- 
duction. The  second  and  revolutionary  party,  how- 
ever, only  forms  a  small  minority,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  at  the  Congress  at  Rome 
it  suffered  a  complete  defeat,  the  votes  of  the  other 
two.  united  parties  being  26,947  against  5278  of  the 
revolutionaries. 

As  the  reformers  believe  that  the  monarchy  is  not 
an  immediate  obstacle  to  social  reform,  they  have 
the  sympathies  of  the  Liberal  Monarchists.  It  seems 
to  be  reform  first  and  republic  afterwards,  and  the 
writer  thinks  that  a  social-reform  Ministry,  presided 
over  by  Signor  Turati  or  Signor  Bissolati,  is  what 
is  required  to  realise  the  economic  reforms  which 
would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Italian  pro- 
letariate, and  especially  the  agricultural  population, 
and  so  avert  a  great  catastrophe  and  assure  the  pros- 
perity of  Italy. 

THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

The  writer  of  a  paper  on  Prophetic  Dreams  in  Onze 
Eeuiv  speaks  of  the  desire  of  all  mortals  to  dip  into 
the  future,  a  desire  which  causes  them  to  accept  the 
strangest  interpretations  of  all  things  which  are  in 
any  way  capable  of  such  explanations.  The  wish  is 
the  mother  of  this  belief  in  prophetic  dreams  and 
mysterious  happenings.     Various  examples  are  given. 
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as  when  Pericles  was  assured  of  victorv  in  the  struggle 
ior  Athens,  and  we  are  taken  through  the  ages  down 
to  modern  times.  The  older  of  those  philosophers 
whom  we  call  modern  did  not  believe  in  the  prophetic 
character  of  dreams,  but  the  science  of  later  days 
has  caused  us  to  reflect.  There  is  probably  more  in 
sleep  visions  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy, 
advanced  as  it  may  be. 

A  description  of  the  coast  of  Normandy,  with  its 
recollections  of  JVJont  St.  Michel,  is  interesting  read- 
ing, and  will  recall  in  many  minds  several  items  of 
liistory  and  folk-lore  not  touched  by  Mr.  Vissering. 
Centuries  ago,  for  instance,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
used  to  cross  from  the  French  coast  to  Jersey  on  a 
plank  ! 

The  article  on  Hamelberg,  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  from  1856  to  1870,  is  concluded  in  this  issue. 
Hamelberg  was  held  in  such  high  esteem,  even  as 
early  as  1858,  that  he  acted  as  President  during  the 
absence  of  the  actual  Head  of  the  State,  and  there 
are  many  other  testimonies  to  his  ability  and  integrity 
as  a  statesman. 

Vraaen  des  Tijds  takes  up  the  story  of  the  same 
man,  and  tells  us  about  the  difficulties  that  arose  in 
connection  with  the  diamond  fields.  We  learn  from 
this  article  that,  in  1871,  after  he  had  left  the  Free 
State,  Hamelberg  was  asked  by  various  Governments, 
including  the  British,  to  return  to  Bloemfontein  as 
diplomatic  agent  and  make  treaties,  but  he  declined. 

This  review  also  contains  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  in 
favour  of  Women's  Suffrage,  held  in  Copenhagen 
in  Aiigust  last.  The  various  national  branches  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women  sent  delegates 
and  the  proceedings  were  characterised  by  intense 
enthusiasm  and  determination.  One  of  the  Russian 
delegates  created  a  sensation  by  describing  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  her  countrywomen  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

In  Elsevier  we  have  a  very  good  article  on  the  de- 
corative work  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Derkinderen,  with  illustra- 
tions representing  specimens  of  his  skill  as  seen  in 
the  panels  and  the  stained  glass  window  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Amsterdam  and  elsewhere. 
The  originals  must  be  well  worth  seeing. 

De  Gids  has  an  article  on  a  subject  which  is  excit- 
ing much  attention  in  Holland — namely,  the  reform 
of  Colonial  Government.  Holland,  according  to  some 
of  her  most  thoughtful  sons,  does  not  pay  sufficient 
heed  to  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  her  over-sea 
possessions,  and  she  may  rue  this  slackness  at  no 
distant  date.  Onze  Eeuw  publishes  an  article  on  a 
similar  subject;  it  concerns  the  training  of  officials 
for  Colonial  administration.  The  most  notable  con- 
tribution to  l)e  Gids,  however,  is  a  review  of  a  Ger- 
man book  on  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
higher  mountains  on  human  organisms.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing book,  full  of  the  results  of  experiments.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  increases  greatly  and  rapidly  when  a  person  is 
translated  from  the  sea-level  to  those  places  which 
are  more  than  1500  feet  above  it,  especially  if  the 
person  be  a  tuberculosis  patient. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX  MONDES. 

In  the  first  November  number  of  the  Bevue  des  Deux 
Miindes  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  has  a  study  of  the 
C'dtic  origin  of  the  Tristram  and  Yseult  legend. 

THE  TRISTAN  LEGEND. 

The   subject   of    "  Tristan,"    he    writes,    is   one    for 

wliich    Germany    has    always     shown     a     predilection. 

Kven  Wagner  has  not  discouraged  imitators,  and  the 

philosopher,    Eduard   von    Hartmann,    belongs  to   the 


number  of  those  who  have  treated  the  subject  in 
dramatic  form.  In  considering  the  origin  of  the 
legend,  however,  we  should  forget  all  about  Wagner's 
drama.  Though  Wagner  sought  inspiration  from  the 
poem  of  Gottfried  of  Strassourg,  nothing  could  be 
more  different  than  his  drama.  The  human  interest 
of  his  drama,  its  universal  sense,  and  its  real  beauty 
is  to  be  found,  says  M.  Brunetiere,  in  the  conflict  of 
love  with  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  authority  of 
the  social  institution,  and  the  rights  of  the  family 
and  affection.  It  is  an  analysis  of  all  the  develop- 
ments of  remorse  "  in  a  soul  rather  noble,"  for  M. 
Brunetiere  considers  the  character  of  Isolde  much  less 
high  than  that  of  Tristan,  whose  love  is  always  un- 
easy and  at  war  with  his  loyalty.  His  passion  is 
mixed  with  much  suffering,  and  the  two  exasperate 
each   other. 

WHAT  IS  OCCULTISM? 

Professor  J.  Grasset,  who  contributes  an  article  on 
Occultism  to  the  same  number,  defines  occultism  as 
the  study  of  facts  which  do  not  yet  belong  to  positive 
science  in  the  sense  of  Auguste  Comte,  but  which 
may  one  day  belong  to  it.  Professor  Charles  Richet 
calls  them  metapsychical ;  Professor  Grasset  prefers 
to  call  them  juxta-scientific  or  pre-scientific. 

Everyone,  he  says,  loves  marvels,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  scientific  mystery  belongs  to  no  one  epoch. 
The  most  sceptical  centuries  have  also  been  the  most 
credulous,  and  Mesmer  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  year 
in  which  Voltaire  died,  when  everyone  cared  little 
for  miracles  but  thirsted  for  the  marvellous.  The 
nature  of  the  marvellous  is  constantly  changing,  and 
many  phenomena  studied  as  occult  half  a  century 
ago  have  now  become  scientific.  Occultism  is  the 
promised  land  of  science,  and  in  studying  it  facts 
should  be  criticised  and  analysed. 

THE    AUSTRALASIAN    FEDEBATION. 

In  the  second  November  number  Biard  d'Aunet 
completes  his  studies  of  Australia  with  an  article 
on  the  Australasian  Constitution.  He  remarks  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  instance  on  record  of  the  refusal 
of  assent  to  any  law  made  by  the  Commonwealth,  but 
that  one  is  predicted  for  the  law  on  Preferential 
Trade.  The  text  of  the  Constitution,  we  are  told,  is 
very  indefinite  as  to  the  position  of  the  Colonies  to- 
wards foreign  countries,  and  a  good  deal  of  incon- 
venience has  resulted  from  it.  In  Queensland,  says 
the  writer,  regret  at  having  joined  the  Federation  is 
general  and  openly  expressed.  Australia,  he  con- 
cludes, has  a  splendid  future  if  she  will  devote  her 
energies  to  the  development  of  her  natural  wealth. 
In  her  economic  legislation  due  regard  should  be  paid 
to  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  climate,  the 
aptitudes  of  the  population,  which  should  be  rein- 
forced by  immigration,  and  the  state  of  foreign 
markets.  In  a  word,  she  should  do  as  the  Americans 
did  in  the  last  century — put  labour  first  and  political 
agitation   last. 


Fotoqrafia  Artistica  continues  to  be  full  of  interest 
for  all  experts  in  photography.  Besides  excellent 
technical  articles  it  reproduces  charming  photos,  by 
amateurs,  and  makes  successful  experiments  in  re- 
producing colour  photography. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

"  Studio  Sketches,"  by  William  Moore  (Is.).  A 
very  nicely  got-up  booklet,  giving  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Austrafian  artists,  "and  a  very 
interesting  commentary.  Mr.  Moore  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  set  himself, 
and  to  lovers  of  art  the  sketches  are  cheap. 
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UTOPIA    OR    PERDITION?    DOUBLE    OR    QUITS?* 

"THE   CONQUEST    OF    BREAD,"    By    PRINCE   KRAPOTKIN. 


Prince  Krapotkin,  \vho  pleads  for  the  immediate 
realisation  of  his  millennial  vision  of  Anarchical 
Communism,  is  one  of  the  most  amiable,  the  most 
gifted,  the  most  interesting  men  of  his  time.  He 
is  a  splendid  type  of  the  Russian  idealist,  as 
hopelessly  impracticable  as  Count  Tolstoi,  and  as 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  ideals  of  Western  civil- 
isation as  M.  Pobedonostseff  himself.  There  is 
about  him  all  the  charm  that  makes  the  Russian  so 
delightful — the  fascinating  simplicity,  the  naive 
earnestness,  and  the  kind-hearted  instincts  of  a 
cle\er  child.  And  at  the  same  time  this  man  with 
the  heart  of  a  child  has  the  learning  of  a  scholar, 
the  brain  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  equipment  .of  a 
scientist.  He  has  no  need  to  become  as  a  little 
child  in  order  to  possess  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  is  his  already.  He  has  constructed  it  upon  the 
astral  plane.  He  dwells  for  ever  in  this  beautiful 
castle  in  Spain.  He  sees  it  all  so  clearly,  all  so 
plainly  ;  it  is  all  so  real  to  him  that  he  cannot  for 
the  life  of  him  understand  why  all  mankind  does 
not  rush  to  enter  in.  Alas!  mankind  has  not  the 
simple  faith  of  a  little  child.  Mankind  is  distrust- 
ful of  itself.  Mankind,  judging  itself  by  itself  even 
as  Prince  Krapotkin  judges  himself  by  himself, 
arrives  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions.  This 
is  not  unnatural,  for  mankind  in  the  mass  is  about 
as  different  a  being  from  the  lofty-souled,  wide- 
cultured  Russian  idealist  as  a  Mafeking  mob  is 
from  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  If  we  were  all  like 
Prince  Krapotkin  we  might  not  go  to  utter  smash 
with  Anarchy  plus  Communism.  It  is  equally  true 
that  if  the  sky  fell  we  should  catch  many  larks; 
but  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  larks  based  on 
that  contingency  would  be  offered  in  vain  in  Lea- 
denhall  \T:n'kvt,' 

XO  ROAD  THIS  WAY." 

"Tin-  (  i.ii^iu'st  of  Bread"  is  probably  inteii(k-d 
by  its  author  as  a  cogent  plea  for  the  Revolution 
which    he    thinks    is    coming    "  soon,    verv    soon. 


Krapotkin.     The  most  fornxidable  of  thini  ;irc  those 
to  which,  he  himself  calls  attention. 

ALL  OR  NOTHING! 

The  first  and  the  most  insuperable  is  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  upon  which  Prince  Krapotkin  re- 
peatedly insists,  upon  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
beginning  until  you  are  ready  to  make  an  utter  end 
of  everything.  His  one  fear  is  that  the  revolution- 
ary impulse  might  not  make  a  clean  sweep.  Nol 
half  measures  will  suffice.  Half  measures  will  do- 
more  harm  than  good.  Society  must  be  recon- 
structed from  bottom  to  top  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  Any  limited  form  of  exprojiriation  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  Unless  a  sweeping  revolu- 
tion is  brought  about  which  will  utterly  and  for  ever 
and  simultaneously  abolish  private  property  in  every 
form,  annihilate  the  State,  and  revolutionise  every 
description  of  production — agricultural,  mining  and 
manufacturing — and  reorganise  commerce  upon  an 
entirely  new  basis,  the  last  state  of  society  will  be 
worse  than  the  first.  There  must  be  no  tinkering, 
no  piecemeal ;  everything  must  be  root  and  branch. 
The  new  Heavens  and  the  new  Earth  must  be 
suddenly  revealed,  and  the  old  Heaven  and  the  old 
Earth  riiust  vanish  with  the  suddenness  of  a  trans- 
formation scene. 

Yet  upon  this  point  Prince  Krapotkin  is  abso- 
lute. He  repeats  over  and  over  again  that  any 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  great  ideal  step  by  step 
will  be  fatal.  Everything  must  be  done  at  once, 
and  all  at  once. 

PIECEMEAL  SPELLS  PERDITION. 

Otherwise  there  will  be  a  terrible  shattering,  with- 
out power  of  reconstruction.  Unless  the  \yhole 
scheme,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  is  carried  out  simul- 
laneoush' — 

A  t«rrible  counter-revolution  will  take  place— a  counter- 
levoliition  treading  upon  the  community,  sweeping  townf 
and  villages  with  shot  and  shell;  there  would  l>e  proscrip 
tions.   panic,  fright  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  af 


which  is  to  begin  by  destroying  all  private  property,      '^  "^^^  '"  Prance  in  1815,  1848,  and  1871. 


and  end  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  State.  Its 
net  effect  upon  the  mind  of  at  least  one  reader  not 
indisposed  to  listen  sympathetically  to  the  Apoca- 
lyptic visions  of  every  dreamer  has  been  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  road  to  Prince  Krapotkin 's 
Utopia  is  barred  and  blocked  by  such  insurmount- 
able obstacles  that  it  is  no  use  considering  his  pro- 
posals from  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  exis- 
tence  of  these   obstacles  is   not   denied   by   Prince     "°'^''  prooi'^*  "^  ^^^k. 

...^, : — — ^— -- — FLY  BEFORE  YOU  WALK  FORMULA. 

The  Conquest  of  Bread."    By  Prince  Peter  Krapotkin.  ,  ^     ,,  n    *u    *    •*    ......1^ 

Chapman  and  Hall.)  10s  6d.   Pp  299  But  evervone  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  \nouig 


Prince  Krapotkin  is  right,  and  he  is  right  also  in 
declaring  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  exjiro- 
priate  the  capitalists  or  the  landowners,  the  first  re- 
sult would  be  that  thousands  of  workers  would  Ix 
thrown  upon  the  streets : — 

These  starving  crowds  would  be  kmov  and  williut^  to  .sub- 
mit to  the  first  schemer  who  cares  to  exploit  them;  they 
would   even    consent   to    return   to   the   old   slavery,    if   only 
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pass  the  wit  of  man  to  conceive,  and  still  more 
would  it  transcend  his  administrative  capacity  to 
carry  through,  so  gigantic,  so  universal  a  revolu- 
tion. The  race,  like  the  individual,  always  pro- 
ceeds one  step  at  a  time.  If  we  were  angels  we 
might  fly,  but  being  only  human  we  walk.  We 
approach  e\ery  problem  piecemeal.  We  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  feel  our  way  cautiously,  making 
sure  that  the  ground  is  firm  beneath  our  feet  before 
we  take  even  one  step  forward.  If  this  ancient, 
traditional,  instinctive,  universal  habit  is  to  be 
abandoned,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  not  to  re- 
\oIutionise  property ;  it  is  to  regenerate  and  trans- 
form man  himself. 

ANARCHY  INDISI»ENSABLE  AND  FATAL. 

A  second  obstacle  which  renders  the  adoption  of 
his  proposal  absolutely  impossible  is  his  emphatic 
repudiation  of  any  organised  authoritative  method 
for  securing  simultaneous  action.  To  him  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Collectivist  Socialist  is  abhorrent.  He 
is  at  war  with  the  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  all  its  forms.  While  he  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  having  all  the  immensely  complex  con- 
geries of  activities  which  make  up  human  society 
simultaneously  revolutionised,  he  angrily  repudiates 
having  resort  to  any  central  authority,  representa- 
tive or  otherwise,  for  securing  joint  action  at  the 
same  time.  The  collectivist  plan,  he  tells  us, 
"  Never  could  by  any  possibility  be  put  into  prac- 
tice.    It  is  wildly  Utopian!" 

The  attempt  would  lead  to  a  universal  uprising,  to  three  or 
four  Vendees,  to  the  villages  rising  against  the  towns,  etc. 

For  Collectivism  to  have  a  chance  order  must  be 
maintained  : — 

If  order  is  restored  we  say  the  social  democrats  will  hang 
the  anarchists,  the  Fabians  will  hang  the  social  democrats, 
and  will  in  their  turn  be  hanged  by  the  reactionaries,  and 
the  revolution  will  come  to  an  end. 

How,  then,  has  this  world-wide  revolution  to  be 
brought  about  and  carried  through  ?  By  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  free  people  acting  by  volun- 
teers without  central  direction  or  control.  "Spon- 
taneous fiddlesticks." 

SALVATION  BY  STARVATION. 

A  third  insuperable  ob.stacle  is  to  be  found  in 
Prince  Krapotkin's  own  admission  that  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  outbreak  of  his  Revolution, 
say  in  Paris,  would  be  to  deprive  that  city  of  any 
means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
abroad.  Apply  this  to  London,  and  what  does  this 
admission  amount  to?  It  is  said  London  has  never 
more  than  three  weeks'  provisions  in  its  larder — 
some  say  only  one  week.  But  where  would  Loncion 
be  if  her  citizens  adopted  this  genial  Anarchist's 
counsel  ?  Prince  Krapotkin  says  that  in  the  event 
of  the  Social  Revolution  breaking  out  in  any  city 

international  commerce  will  come  to  a  standstill.  So  also 
will  the  importation  of  foreign  breadstuflfs;  the  circulation 
of  commodities  and  of  provisions  will  be  paralysed.  And 
then  the  territory  in  revolt  will  be  compelled  to  reorganise 


production.    If  it  fails  to  do  so,  it  is  death.    What  will  the 
inhabitants  have  to  eat  six  montlut  after  the  revolution? 

Prince  Krapotkin  thinks  that  under  the  stress  of 
so  terrible  an  alternative  the  Parisians  would  com- 
pel the  two  departments  of  the  Seine  and  the  Seine- 
et- Oi.se  to  raise  sufficient  food  to  supply  their 
wants.  Prudent  men  would  [irefer  to  sc-e  the-  de 
partments  setting  about  this  agricultural  miracl- 
before  Paris  stakes  the  lives  of  her  millions  on  tlv 
chance  of  their  success.  It  is  but  a  mad  counsellor 
who  would  ad\ise  a  man  to  burn  his  ships  in  order 
that  he  may  be  compelled  to  leap  into  the  sea,  on 
the  chance  that  the  emergency  mav  teach  him  to 
swim.  Better  learn  to  swim  first  and  burn  the  ships 
afterwards.  We  should  feel  more  at  ease  as  to  the 
chances  of  the  Social  Revolution  of  Anarchv  and 
Communism  if  we  had  an  object-lesson  of  the 
capacity  of  a  civic  community  suddenly  to  quad- 
ruple the  yield  of  any  100,000  acres  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

NEED  MAN  WORK  SO  HARD? 

We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  Prince  Krapotkin's 
])roposals  as  affording  matter  for  serious  discussion. 
Thev  are  put  out  of  court  by  the  conditions  which 
he  himself  declares  to  be  indispensable.  But,  regard- 
ed as  the  ingenious  speculations  of  an  amiable  and 
enthusiastic  visionary,  "  The  Conquest  of  Bread  ' '  is 
as  interesting  as  a  fairy  story,  to  which  it  bears 
another  resemblance.  There  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  book  rnany  luminous  observations,  many  ingeni 
ous  speculations,  and  many  interesting  statements  of 
fact.  But  the  chief  thesis  of  the  book,  to  which 
Prince  Krapotkin  constantly  returns— the  abilitv  of 
man  to  extract  from  earth  ample  food  by  an'  ex- 
penditure of  not  more  than  five  hours  a  dav  of  light 
and  agreeable  labour— is  not  established  to  thv 
satisfaction  of  the  reader.  In  Canada,  in  the 
North -West,  where  the  Government  gives  the  set- 
tler land  for  nothing,  and  where,  therefore,  the 
greed  of  the  landlord  cannot  be  invoked  to  explain 
the  need  for  the  farmer's  exhausting  toil,  Prince 
Krapotkin's  theory  does  not  seem  to  work  out  in 
practice.  I  have  just  to  hand  a  letter  from  a  vourur 
emigrant  in  Manitoba  (see  end  of  article). 

ARE  LONG  HOURS  DUE  TO  RENT? 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  afield.  Prince  Kra- 
potkin refers  to  the  case  of  M.  Ponce,  a  French 
market  gardener,  who  produces  fort\-four  tons  (.t 
vegetables  per  acre  from  his  small  holding.  But 
does  M.  Ponce  produce  this  by  working  oi\Jv  five 
hours  a  day?  Not  a  bit  of  it.'  He  works  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  a  day.  "Oh,  yes,"  savs  Prino 
Krapotkin — "but  he  has  to  pay  ]^ioo  a  year  rent, 
and  pay  another  ^30  interest  paid  as  tribute  to  the 
idle  barons  of  industry."  That  is  to  say,  M.  Ponce 
has  to  pay  50s.  a  week  more  to-day  than  he  would 
after  the  Social  Revolution  had  abolished  interest 
and  rent.  But  M.  Ponce  employs  right  men. 
Dixiding  the  rent-charge  by  nine,  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  addition  to  their  wages  of  5s.  6d. 
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a  week,  or  less  than  is.  a  day.  If  we  estimate  the 
wages  of  the  market  gardener  in  Paris  at  4s.  a  day, 
the  rent -charge  would  work  out  as  responsible  for 
one-fourth  extra  labour.  That  is  to  say,  even  on 
Prince  Krapotkin's  own  showing,  the  elimination 
of  rent  and  interest  would  only  enable  M.  Ponce  to 
reduce;  his  hours  of  labour  from  fifteen  to  ten  or 
eleven — a  very  long  way  short  of  Prince  Krapot- 
kin's standard  of  five. 

The  assumption  that  if  the  labourer  was  allowed 
to  till  the  soil  rent  free  he  would  be  able  to  make 
it  produce  many  times  its  present  yield,  is  the  pivot 
of  all  Prince  Krapotkin's  speculations.  He  never 
seems  to  recognise  that,  as  the  payment  of  rent  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  payment  for  labour 
previously  invested,  yet  there  is  no  more  familiar 
fact  to  all  those  who  have  paid  even  the  most  cur- 
sory attention  to  the  progress  of  colonisation.  An 
emigrant  on  arrival  is  confronted  with  the  choice 
between  taking  up  so  many  acres — "  say  a 
hundred  acres  " — of  unreclaimed  wilderness,  for 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  no  rent,  or  to  take 
over  from  an  earlier  settler  a  farm  which  has  been 
partially  reclaimed.  In  many  cases  he  finds  it 
cheaper — that  is  to  say,  economically  more  advan- 
tageous— to  pay  an  annual  charge,  whether  you 
call  it  interest  or  rent,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  do  the  rough  work  of  felling, 
draining  and  reclaiming.  But,  according  to  Prince 
Krapotkin,  this  payment  of  rent  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  his  inability  to  produce  a  maximum 
quantity  of  food  from  the  soil.  Yet  Prince  Kra- 
potkin is  surely  aware  of  the  immense  difference 
between  soil  that  has  been  prepared  and  unprepared 
soil.  That  he  constantly  holds  up  to  our  admira- 
tion— the  Paris  market  gardeners,  who  carry  their 
soil  about  with  them.  A  farm  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  is  almost  as  much  a  manufactured  article 
as  a  carpet.  And  if  labour  may  be  paid  for  when 
invested  in  the  making  of  carpets,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  recognised  when  it  is  in- 
vested in  the  making  of  "bog"  into  good  arable 
soil. 

It  is,  however,  unprofitable  to  dwell  upon  those 
points  of  difference.  It  is  much  more  interesting 
to  describe  how  the  Prince  would  bring  about  his 
Revolution.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  nonsense  to  think 
of  bringing  it  about  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
only  real  scientific  way  of  going  to  work  is  for  us — 
which  means  the  men  in  the  street,  not  forgetting 
the  women  and  children-  to  take  possession,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  of  all  the  granaries  and 
shops  full  of  clothing,  and  the  dwelling-houses. 

The  Revolution,  he  thinks,  is  at  our  doors — and 
this  time  it  has  to  be  a  Revolution  that  will  be 
based  upjon  universal  confiscation,  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  expropriation.  The  watchword  of  the  Revolu- 
tion is  the  right  to  well-being — well-being  for  all, 
and  its  foundation-stone  is  the  needs  of  the  people, 
not  their  duty.     "  The  right  to  well-being  is  the  Social 


Revolution.  The  right  to  work  means  nothing 
but  the  treadmill  of  commercialism."  Under  the 
new  regime  society  would  find  itself  forced  from 
the  very  outset  to  abandon  all  forms  of  wages. 
Every  man  is  to  have  according  to  his  needs,  and 
no  efforts  must  be  made  to  apportion  his  takings 
to  his  givings.  Such  is  Anarchist-Communism 
without  government — government  of  the  free — 
which  begins  by  abolishing  the  State  as  the  personi- 
fication of  injustice,  oppression,  and  monopoly. 
Parliamentary  government,  representative  govern- 
ment in  all  its  forms,  is  to  him  an  abhorrence. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  failure  of  par- 
liamentariasm.  All  that  he  will  admit  in  the  shape  of 
organisation  is  free  groups  and  free  federations  of 
groups.  When  the  coming  Revolution,  whose  ad- 
vent Prince  Krapotkin  believes  is  very  near,  bursts 
upon  us  it  will  be  in  the  middle  of  a  great  industrial 
crisis.  The  number  of  out-of-works  will  be  doubl- 
ed. When  barricades  are  erected  for  a  Revolution 
in  Europe  it  means  the  unavoidable  stoppage  of  at 
least  the  factories  and  workshops ;  it  means  millions 
of  families  thrown  on  the  streets.  Therefore  the 
moment  the  Revolution  breaks  out,  the  people, 
going  en  masse  and  taking  immediate  possession  of 
all  of  the  food  of  the  insurgent  districts,  keeping 
strict  account  of  it  all,  that  none  might  be  wasted 
— a  task  which  I  fear  would  severely  strain  the 
moral  authority  of  the  free  groups.  The  same  free 
groups  would  endeavour  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  factory  workers  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  raw  material  and  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, while  they  work  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
agricultural  population.  Lastly,  unproductive  land 
would  be  made  to  produce  ten  times  as  much  as  it 
does  at  present. 

A  very  beautiful  problem,  but  it  is  easier  to  draw 
it  upon  paper  than  to  carry  it  out  in  reality. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Prince  proposes  to  realise  his 
ideal.  When  the  Revolution  breaks  out  the  well- 
intentioned  citizens,  men  and  women  both,  will  form 
themselves  into  bands  of  volunteers  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  warehouses,  cattle  markets,  all  the 
provision  stores  in  the  town.  They  will  make  a 
rough  general  inventory  of  each  shop  and  ware- 
house. In  every  block  of  houses,  in  every  street, 
in  every  town,  wait  bands  of  commiserated  volun- 
teers, with  no  authority  and  no  power,  who  will 
work  in  unison,  keep  in  touch  with  each  other, 
and  create  an  immense  guild  of  free  workers  ready 
to  furnish  to  each  nnd  all  the  necessarv  food.  Give 
the  people  a  free  hand,  and  in  ten  days  the  food 
service  will  be  conducted  with  admirable  regularity. 
Having  begun  with  food,  they  will  gradually  ex- 
tend communism  to  other  things  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  all  the  citizens.  The  whole  com- 
munity would  be  put  on  rations,  which  would  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  principle  of  no  stint  or  limit,  in 
things  which  the  community  possesses  in  abundance, 
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but  equal  sharing  of  all  commodities  which  are 
scarce.  The  available  food  ought  to  be  shared  by 
all  without  regard  to  anything  but  their  appetites. 
The  Prince  says  that  a  society  where  work  is  free 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  idlers.  When  the 
Revolution  comes  we  have  to  depend  on  foreign 
countries  as  little  as  possible. 

A  pleasant  look-out  for  the  English,  who  are  fed 
from  abroad.  For  their  townfolk  will  have  to  set 
themselves  to  work  to  convert  all  the  park-land  and 
uncultivated  soil  in  their  neighbourhood  into  market 
gardens.  To  this,  however,  I  will  return  shortly. 
I  will  proceed  to  the  next  step  in  the  Social  Revolu- 
tion— namely,  the  expatriation  of  houses.  Prince 
Krapotkin  says  that  in  the  large  towns  of  France, 
and  in  many  other  smaller  ones  also,  the  workers 
are  coming  gradually  to  the  conclusion  that  dwell- 
ing-houses are  in  no  sense  the  property  of  those 
whom  the  State  recognises  as  their  owners.  There- 
fore, to  be  housed  rent  free  is  a  right  proclaimed 
aloud  by  the  people.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  expat- 
riation has  fairly  started,  all  volunteers  will  spring 
up  in  their  districts  to  clear  into  the  number  all 
flats  and  houses  which  are  empty  and  all  those 
which  are  overcrowded.  In  a  few  days  these  volun- 
teers would  have  drawn  up  complete  lists  of  all  the 
rooms  and  suites  of  rooms,  small  and  large,  in  the 
town.  Then,  without  waiting  for  anyone's  leave, 
these  citizens  will  go  into  the  slums  and  say  to  their 
n  imrades,  "  Come  to  such  a  place  this  evening ;  we 
going  to  distribute  dwelling-houses.  If  you  are 
'1  of  the  slums,  come  and  choose  one  of  the  flats 
slve  rooms  that  are  to  be  disposed  of,  and  when 
}"ii  have  once  moved  in  you  can  stay." 

']  here  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  inconveniences  at 
first,  says  Prince  Krapotkin,  but  matters  will  soon 
be  righted,  for  in  all  large  towns  there  are  almost 
t'lKiugh  empty  houses  and  flats  to  lodge  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  slums.  Fine  ladies  who  w^ere  no 
longer  able  to  command  servants  would  find  it  non- 
sense to  keep  great  houses  in  order.  People  will 
shake  down  amicably  into  the  dwelling  with  the 
!<■  ist  possible  friction  and  disturbance. 

Having  put  the  whole  population  on  rations  and 
redistributed  the  houses.  Prince  Krapotkin  next  un- 
dertakes the  communii-lisation  of  clothing.  He  asserts 
that  the  right  of  each  to  take  what  he  needs  from 
the  communal  stores  and  to  have  it  made  for  him 
at  the  tailors'  and  outfitters'  is  a  necessary  corol- 
lary. Communalisation  of  houses  and  food  having 
these,  you  start  by  providing  board  and  lodging  for 
all  citizens  according  to  their  needs,  without  regard 
to  their  capacity  or  their  merit.  Prince  Krapotkin 
maintains  that  if  labour  is  no  longer  wasted  on  the 
production  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  if  everybody  is 
made  to  do  a  day's  work,  it  will  be  easy  to  feed 
the  whole  population  liberally  and  provide  ample 
leisure  in  which  they  can  supply  themselves  with 
articles  of  lu.xury. 


Imagine  a  society,  comprising:  a  few  million  inhabitants, 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  a  great  variety  of  industries- 
Paris,  for  example,  with  the  department  of  Seine-etrOise. 
Suppose  that  in  this  society  all  children  learn  to  work  with 
their  hands  as  well  as  with  their  brains.  Admit  that  all 
adults,  save  women  engaged  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, bind  thenuselves  to  work  five  hours  a  day  from  the  age 
of  twenty  or  twenty-two  to  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  that  they 
follow  occupations  tliey  have  chosen  in  any  one  branch  of 
human  work  considered  necentary.  Such  a  society  could  in 
return  guarantee  well-being  to  all  its  members;  that  is  to 
say,  a  more  substantial  well-being  than  that  enjoyed  to-day 
by  the  middle  classes.  And,  moreover,  each  worker  belong- 
ing to  this  society  would  have  at  his  disposal  at  least  five 
hours  a  day  which  he  could  devote  to  science,  art  and  indi- 
vidual needs  which  do  not  oome  under  the  category  of  neces- 
sities, but  will  probably  do  so  later  on,  when  man's  produc- 
tivity will  have  augmented,  and  those  objects  will  no  longer 
appear  luxurious  or  inaccessible. 

IS  IT  GOOD   FOR  MAN  TO  BE  COMFORTABLE  ? 

That  is  the  dream  of  our  modern  Utopian.  In 
place  of  the  hard  and  grinding  toil  by  which  man- 
kind, rising  early  and  going  to  bed  late,  driven  for 
ever  by  the  relentless  scourge  of  poverty,  contrives 
to  earn  its  daily  bread,  we  are  to  satisfy  all  our 
necessary  wants  by  five  hours'  work  in  the  twenty - 
four.  But  suppose  we  could,  would  we  be  happier 
or  better?  There  are  great  areas  on  this  planet  the 
inhabitants  of  which  do  not  even  need  to  labour  five 
hours  in  order  to  satisfy  all  their  wants.  The 
banana  and  the  bread-fruit  tree  have  achieved  more 
than  all  that  the  Social  Revolution  can  hope  to  ac- 
complish. But  the  result  is  not  exactly  ideal. 
Quashee  amid  his  pumpkins  has  leisure  enough, 
but  he  does  not  employ  it  in  science,  art,  or  litera- 
ture. If  John  Smith  were  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  as  bountifully  as  is  our  friend  Quashee, 
would  the  result  in  his  case  be  much  better  ?  Upon 
that  point  Prince  Krapotkin  says  nothing. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  WOMEN. 

In  the  Utopia  of  his  dreams  all  our  boots  will  be 
blacked  by  machinery.  Machines  driven  by  motor- 
power  will  sweep  the  carpets,  scrub  the  floors,  wash 
our  linen.  One  woman  has  invented  a  machine 
which  washes,  wipes,  and  dries  twelve  dozen  plates 
or  dishes  in  three  minutes.  Boiling-water  will  be 
laid  on  to  every  room.  A  communal  furnace  will 
cook  the  dinners  of  the  community  and  heat  every 
room  in  the  commune.  Woman  at  least  will  be 
emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  the  hearth  and 
freed  from  the  brutalising  toil  of  kitchen  and  wash- 
house;  will  rear  her  own  children  and  take  her 
share  in  social  life. 

THE   PLEA  OP  THE   ANARCHIST  AND  HIS  PRECEDENTS. 

Prince  Krapotkin 's  faith  in  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pensing with  all  authority  and  annihilating  the  State 
is  based  primarily  upon  the  experience  of  the  Rus- 
sian commune.  But  that  most  ineff"ective  economic 
unit  never  forswore  the  use  of  authority  and  of 
force.  From  time  immemorial  these  peasant  Re- 
publics never  scrupled  to  enforce  their  decrees  by 
banishment   and   by   flogging.      Prince    Krapotkin's 
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second  tuuiid.iiHin  >u.in-  i.^.  the  success  ot  the  inter- 
national organisation  of  railways.  Here,  he  says, 
is  a  gigantic  federation  working  175.000  miles  of 
iron  \va>,  covering  the  whole  of  Enrojx*.  which 
work  together  in  harmony  by  free  agreement  with- 
out anv  central  governor,  and  even  without  any 
central  congress  to  enforce  its  de(Tees.  What  rail- 
wavs  can  do,  he  argues,  groups  of  free  workers  can 
also  do — i.e.,  dispense  with  a  Government.  "  It  is 
a  new  principle,  that  differs  completely  from  all 
governmental  principle,  monarchical  or  republican, 
absolute  or  parliamentarian.  It  is  an  innovation 
that  has  been  timidly  introduced  into  the  customs 
of  Europe,  but  it  has  come  to  stay." 

It  is  not  only  in  railways  that  Prince  Krapotkin 
finds  illustrations  of  the  potency  of  a  common  in- 
terest being  able  to  dispense  with  coercive  legisla- 
tion. The  Dutch  Guilds  or  syndicates  of  boatmen, 
regulated  the  traffic  on  the  canal  by  free  agreements 
which  were  afterwards  extended  to  the  Rhine,  the 
Weser,  the  Oder,  and  the  Baltic.  He  exults  in  the 
success  of  the  English  Lifeboat  Institution  and  of 
the  Societv  of  the  Red  Cross.  He  maintains  that 
it  is  the  \oluntary  and  free  associations  that  make 
up  the  real  backbone  of  the  German  Army.  Every- 
where "  the  State  is  abdicating,  and  appealing  in  its 
holy  functions  to  private  individuals."  It  is  odd, 
but  .there  are  not  a  few  obser\ers  who  would  say 
that  the  one  distinctive  note  of  the  tendency  of 
society  in  recent  years  has  been  the  constant  en- 
croachment of  the  State  upon  domains  formerh 
considered  to  be  sacred  to  individual  enterprise. 

UTOPIA   OR   PP:RDITI0N  P-1000     to    1   ON   PERDITION. 

I  have  not  space  to  follow  Prince  Krapotkin 
through  the  remaining  chapters  of  his  book,  in 
which  he  demolishes  Collectivism,  and  demon- 
strates to  his  complete  satisfaction  that  any  Social- 
ist Utopia  that  is  not  ba.sed  upon  absolute  liberty 
must  go  to  pieces.  He  has  already  made  it  abund- 
antlv  clear  that  the  So<^ial  Revolution  which  he  ad- 


vocates   has   not   even    the    reiuolest   cluuice    nl    l  w  1 
getting  itself  started.     The  antecedent  condition  ot 
even  a  chance  of  success  is,  as  he  frankly  admits, 
a    complete    root    and    branch,    bottom    to    tup    re 
modelling  of  all  the  arrangements  by  which  mankin<' 
does  as  a  whole  feed  itself  from  day  to  day.      Hui 
mankind    has   hardly   l)egun  even   to   think   out   <ni 
paper    the    first    initial    steps    that    must    be    taken 
l)efore     such     a     gigantic     transformation     can     b- 
brought  about.     To  up.set  the  a])ple-cart,   and  then 
to    rely    upon    the   pul)lic    spirit   of   the   citizens   t- 
divide  the  apples  fairly  after  a  general  scramble  i; 
the   gutter,    is    to    expect    too    much    from    human 
nature.     The  free  groups  of  well-intentioned  volun 
teers   without   authority   or  power,    who   are  to   re 
model  the  whole  of  the  complex  and  tangled  con 
geries  of  human  interests  which  have  grown  up  in  a 
thousand   years,   and  to  effect  an   immediate  amic 
able  redistribution  of  food,   houses,   and  clothing- 
to   rely   upon  such   instruments  to  accomplish   surl 
a    task    is    the    madness    of    a    midsununer    night  - 
dream.     The  Prince  may  be  ready  to  i)lay  doubji 
or    quits    with    modern    society,    but    mankind    wii 
hardly   plunge   for   his   Uto[)ia   when   the   odds   arc 
1000  to    I   that  the  Re\-olution   would   land  tht-m   in 
Social   Perdition. 

Letter  referred  to  on  page  197  : — 
There  is  a  lot  of  slavery  going  on  in  this  country,  and  r 
i.s  most  difficult  to  know  how  to  put  it  down.    Green   Eng- 
lishmen   come    out    here   in   hundreds   and    thousands,    and 
many   of   tliem   become  absolute  slaves,   being  at  tl;e  mere  \ 
of  the  Canadian   farmers  who  employ  them.     I  was  a  .*!a^• 
for   awhile.     We    used    to    rise   soon    after   five  a.m..    and    :i 
nine   p.m.  (sometimes  ten   p.m.)   we  were  still   at  it.  and  tli' 
farm  where  I  was  workins?  was  not  considered  a  hard  plai  < 
as   tilings  go    out   here.     Mealtimes   on    most    of   the   farm 
about    here    are    comfortless    affairs,    the    Canadian    rushc 
being  always  in  a  hurry.    I  have  seen   a  gang  of  tlireshers. 
after  breakfasting  at  six.  rush  in  to  dinner  at  twelve,  swal- 
low  a    huge  meal    in    less   than    a   quarter   of   an    hour   and 
rush   oiit  again,   and   the   man   who   takes   a   decent   time   to 
digest  his  food  is  looked  upon  as  a  slowcoacli.    The  result 
is  that  there  is  more  dyspepsia  in  Canada  than  any  other 
country   in   the  world. 


^iMi.T,, 


i  lit  v..liiuiiici     i  uiiiici. 
The  excavations  are  proceeding  rapidly;    soon   tlia  molerj  will   he   able  to  clasp   paws. 
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ESPERANTO. 


The  place  and  time  of  meeting  for  the  next  Inter- 
national Esperanto  Congress  is  now  definitely  settled. 
The  aiitliorities  of  Cambridge  University  have  kindly 
consented  to  lend  such  buildings  as  may  be  needed; 
the  Town  Council  of  Cambridge  has  unanimously 
agreed  to  accord  to  the  Congress  the  same  welcome 
as  was  given  to  the  British  Association,  and  has 
placed  the  Municipal  Buildings  at  the  disposal  of  the 
three  conveners,  who  act  in  concert  with  the  per- 
manent International  Central  Congress  Committee. 
These  three  gentlemen  are  Dr.  George  Cunningham, 
of  Cambridge,  Lieiit. -Colonel  Pollen,  the  President  of 
the  British  Esperanto  Association,  and  Mr.  H. 
Bolingbroke-Mudie.  A  guarantee  fund  is  being 
raised,  for  although  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
guarantors  will  l)e  called  upon,  still  no  one  can  tell 
as  yet  what  may  be  needed.  Offers  to  guarantee  or 
outright  donations  should  be  sent  to  Colonel  Pollen 
at  13    Arundel   Street,  Strand. 

All  lovers  of  the  entente  cordialc  will  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  of  showing  hospitality  to  members  of  so 
many  countries  at  the  same  time.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, we  must  all  practise  speaking/  Esperanto,  and 
not  be  content  with  reading  it  only.  In  London  there 
are  so  many  evening  classes  that  there  need  be  no 
difficulty;  and  wherever  there  is  a  group,  there  of 
course     is  a  class. 

On  this  page  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
articles  in  Modern  Lanquai/c  Teaching.  No  greater 
witness  to  the  necessity  of  a  common  auxiliary  lan- 
guage can  be  found  than  is  given  in  its  pages.  Here 
are  a  few  quotations: — "No  child  should  begin  a 
foreign  language  before  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
.  not  less  than  one  hour  a  day  should  be  given 
to  the  study  .  .  .  this  should  be  carried  on  some 
two  or  three  years  before  another  is  begun,  and  by 
this  time  an  epitome  of  the  language  may  be  mas- 
tered "  (as  the  child  will  require  to  spend  at  least  a 
year  in  the  foreign  country  to  expand  this  "epi- 
tome," where  is  there  room  for  other  modern  lan- 
guages ;  and  are  Latin  and  Greek  amongst  the 
"foreign,"  or  are  they  a  sort  of  mother  tongue?) 
"  Heads  of  schools  are  bending  away  from  the  teach- 
ing of  German.  ...  Of  Germany  and  its  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  States  and  inhabitants  we  are  de- 
plorably ignorant.  ...  A  certain  section  of  the 
British  press  has  combined  to  annoy  Germany  quite 
unnecessarily.  .  .  .  On  a  better  understanding  of 
language   and  strivings  would   follow   a  sympathy  of 


peoples,  with  schemes  of  international  aid,  btireaux. 
etc.,  etc."  1  have  no  space  for  further  quotations. 
It  is  just  because  school-time  is  short  for  the 
majority,  just  because  to  have  a  istrong  entente  coi- 
(liale  with  one  nation  is  to  give  umlirage  to  others, 
that  we  urge  on  all  nations  the  adoption  of  l<>sp«raiito 
(or  some  other  neutral  tongue)  as  a  common  bond, 
which  will  give  knowledge  of  each  to  all  and  nmbr;ig<' 
to   none. 

This  is  growing  rapidly  ;  .sciiMice,  niusic,  liistoiy. 
stories  are  multiplying.  AuKUig  the  last,  a  quaint 
little  play,  .in  two  acts,  "  La  Antaudiro,"  has  just 
been  published  by  Charles  Stewart,  M.A.  Tlie  perio<l 
that  of  John,  and  the  subject  a  Welsh  border  quarrel. 
The  price  is  (5d. 

L(i  lieeuo  for  November  fully  maintains  its  repute, 
and   the   papers   are   particularly   interesting. 


ESPERANTO  SPECJMEN. 


No.  10,  KLTlllA'PA  EL  PKIVATA  LETERO. 

Tie  chi  oni  estas  tre  izolitaj,  sed  per  gazetoj  oni 
povas  ekscii  la  tagocn  demandon. 

La  vetero  estas  tre  charmega  kaj  la  maro  estas 
libera  de  glacid,  kaj  malmulte  da  negho  sur  la  vojoj. 
Estas  plezuro  vidi  la  vaporshipoin  preteriri.  Kiam 
ili  chesas  iri  oni  estas  preskan  barighitaj  de  la  urbo. 
Oni  havas  telefonoju  en  chiuj  hejmoj.  Svedujo  estas 
lando  kun  la  plej   multaj  lelefonoj. 

Via   Soeda   Amikino. 

B.W. 


ESPEKANTA   KLIBO,   MELBOLKNA. 

Meetings  of  the  club,  which  are  now  held  weekly, 
have  taken  place  during  the  month  at  the  Cafe  Au.s- 
tralasian.  There  have  been  large  attendances,  both 
of  members  and  visitors,  and  many  proposals  for  mem- 
bership have  been  received. 

Two  members  of  the  Christchurch  Club  (N.Z.),  who 
are  now  resident  in  Melbourne,  have  been  present  at 
the  meetings,  and  have  given  interesting  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  Esperanto  movement  in  that 
country. 

Members  meet  every  Friday  from  8  to  9.30  p.m., 
and  the  secretary  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  persons 
who  may  be  interested. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  have  had  a  good  many  letters  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Meggy's  contribution  on  "  Socialism  v.  Indivi- 
dualism,"   which    appeared    in    the    December    "  Re- 


view,"   but   are   sorry   that   we   cannot  give   space   to 
any  more. 

B.C. P.  (N.Z.)  writes: — "I  wish  you  continued  suc- 
cess in  what  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor  for 
the  brotherhood  of  man—'  The  Review  of  Reviews.'  " 
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LEADING   BOOKS   OF   THE   MONTH. 


RELIGION,    PHILOSOPHY,    EDUCATION,    ETC. 

The  Gospel  History.    F.  0.  Burkitt  (T.  and  T.  Clark)  net    6/0 

Pauline  Studies.    W.  M.  Bamaay    (Hodder)  12/0 

Plants  of  the  Bible.    Prof.  G.  Henslow (Masters)  net    6/0 

What   are   We?    L.   Joseph   (Paul)    net  15/0 

Ethics  and  Atonement.  W.  F.  Lofthouse  (Methuefl)  net  7/6 
Morals  in  Evolution.  L.  T.  Hobhouse  ...  (Chapman)  net  21/0 
The  Ultimate  Problems  of  Christianity.    John  Clifford 

(J.  Clarke)    6/0 
Authority  in  tue  Church  of  England.    Gordon  Crosse 

(Wells,  Gardner)    6/0 

The  Sins  of  Society.    Father  B.  Vaughan  (Paul)    5/0 

The  Political  Thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.    E.  Barker 

(Methuen)  net  10/6 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena.    Author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori." 

(Methuen)  net  5/0 
Thomas  k  Kempis.    J.  E.  Q.  de  Montmorencv 

(Methuen)  net  7/6 
John  Mason  Neale.  Eleanor  A.  Towle  ...  (Longmans)  net  10/6 
John  Calvin.    W.   Walker   (Putnam)    6/0 

HISTORY,   POLITICS,   TRAVEL,  ETC. 

In  London  Town.    F.  Berkeley  Smith 

(Funk  and  Wagnalls)    6/0 

Literary  London.    Elsie  M    Lang  (Laurie)  net    6/0 

Westminster   Abbey   and   the   King's   Craftsmen.    W.    R. 

Lethaby  (Duckworth)  net  12/6 

Paradise  Kow.    Reginald  Blunt  (Macmillan)  net  10/6 

The  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Great  Britain.    R.  A.  Cram 

(Gay  and  Bird)  net  10/6 
The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.    2  vols. 

(Cassell)   net  21/0 

Wander  Pictures.    Bart  Kennedy  (Cassell)    6/0 

Untravelled  England.    J.   J.  HLssey  (Macmillan)  16/0 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Berkshire.    J.  E.   Vincent 

(Macmillan)  6/0 
The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland.  Stephen  Gwynn  (Macmillan)  6/0 
Sir  Charles  James  Fox  Bunbury.     Mrs.  Henry  Lyell.     2 

vols (Murray)  net  30/0 

Daniel  OConnell.    A.  Houston  (Pitman)  net  12/6 

Talleyrand.    J.  McCabe  (Hutchinson)  net  16/0 

Heroines  of  French   Society.     Mrs.  Bearne  (Cassell)   net  10/6 

Sketches    from    Normandy.    Louis    Becke    (Laurie)    6/0 

Queens  of  Old  Spain.    Martin  Hume  (Richards)  net  15/0 

Catliecirals  of  Northern  Spain.  C.  Rudy  ...  (Laurie)  net  6/0 
The   Italian   Shore  of   the  Adriatic.    P.   H.   Jackson 

(Murray)  net  21/0 
The  Lombard  Communes.  W.  P.  Butler  ...  (Unwin)  net  15/0 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  (Cambridge  University  Press)  net  16/0 
My  Pilgrimage  to  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East.    Moncure 

D.   Conway   (Constable)   net  12/6 

Under  the  Syrian  Sun.    A.  C.  Inchbold.    2  vols. 

(Hutchinson) 

Under  the  Sun  (India).    P.  Landon  (Hurst)  net  12/6 

Recollections    of    a    Lucknow    Veteran,    1845-1876.    Major- 
Gen.  J.  Ruggles  (Longmans)  net    5/0 

The  Paasing  of  Korea.    H.   B.   Hulbert  (Heinemarin)   net  16/0 

Red  Rubber  (Congo).    E.  D    Morel  (Unwin)  net    3/6 

The  Kaleidoscopic  Transvaal.  Carl  Jeppe  (Chapman)  net  7/6 
A  Question  of  Colour  (South  Africa)  ...  (Blackwood)  net  6/0 
Lord  Milners  Work  in  South  Africa.    W.  B.  Worsfold 

(Murray)   net  15/0 

SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ETC. 

Life  and  Evolution.    P.   W.  Headley  ...  (Duckworth)   net  8/0 

An    Idler   in    the   Wilds.    Tickiier   Edwardes    ...    (Murray)  6/0 

Nature's   Carol-Singers.    C.    and   R.   Kearton    ...   (Cassell)  6/0 

By-Paths  in  Nature  (Insects,  etc.).    F.  Stevens  ...  (R.T.S.)  2/6 

Sidelights  on   Astronomy.    S.    Newcomb   ...   (Harper)    net  7/6 

SOaOLOGY. 

Local  and  Central   Government.    Percy  Ashley 

(Murray)  net  10/6 
The  Soul  Market.    Olive  Christian  Malvery 

(Hutchinson)  6/0 
The  Conquest  of  Bread.    Prince  P.  Krapotkin 

(Chapman)   net  10/6 
[ndustrial  Combination.    D.   H.  Macgregor        (Bell)   net    7/6 

Social   Life   in   England.    M.   B.   Synge  (Hodder)    6/0 

Race  Prejudice.    Jean  Pinot  (Constable)  net  10/6 

History  of  Nursing.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Tooley  ...  (Bousfield)  net  7/6 
Richard  Cadbury.    Mrs.  Alexander  (Hodder)  not    7/6 


ART,  MUSIC. 

The  Child  in  Art.    Margaret  Boyd  Carpenter  (Methuen)    6/0 
The  Old  Engravers  of  England.    M.  C.   Salaman 

(Cassell)  net    5/i 

Old  Prints.    A.   Hayden   (Unwin)    6/0 

D.  G.  Rossetti.    H.  C.  Marillier  (Bell)   net    1/0 

Thomas  Stothard.    A.  C.  Coxliead   (Bullen)   net  16/0 

Auguste  Rodin.    F.  Lawton  (Unwin)  net  15/0 

Musical  Reminiscences.    John  Francis  Barnett 

(Hodder)  net  10/6 
The  Music  of  To-morrow.    L.  Oilman  (Lane)  net    4/6 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  ESSAYS. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Modern  Stage.    Sidney  Lee 

(Murray)  net    9/0 
The  First  Editors  of   Shakespeare.    Prof.    F.   R.   Louns- 

bury  (Nutt)  net  10/6 

Frederick   York  Powell     Oliver  Elton.    2  vols. 

(Clarendon  Press)  net  21/0 

Leslie  Stephen.    F.   W.   Maitland   (Duckworth)   net  18/0 

Walt  Whitman.    Bliss  Perry  (Constable)  net    6/0 

Walt  Wliitman   in   Camden.    H.   Traubel 

(Gay  and  Bird)  net  12/6 
Charles    Godfrey    Leland.      Elizabeth    Robins    Pennell. 

2  vols (Constable)  net  21/0 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  Letter-Bag.    Q.  8.   Layard 

(Allen)  net  15/0 

Studies  in  Seven  Arts.    Arthur  Symons  (Constable)    8/6 

Comparative    Studies    in    Nursery-Rhymes.    Lina   Ecken- 

stein  (Duckworth)  net    3/6 

Winged  Words  (Lane)  net    7/6 

The  Lodge  in  the  Wilderness  (Blackwood)   net    6/0 

POEMS,   DRAMAS. 

The  Bondman  (Drama).    Hall  Gaine  ...  (Daily  Mail  Office)    2/6 
The  Holy  Well  (Poems).    W.  Moore  (Paul)   net    5/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Our   Heritage   the   Sea.    F.   T.    Bullen   ...   (Smith,    Elder)    6/0 

NOVELS. 

Albanesi,   Madame.    A   Little   Brown   Mouse   ...  (Hodder)  5/0 

Atherton,  Gertrude.    Rezanov  (Murray)  6/0 

Bennett,   Arnold.    Whom  God  Hath  Joined  (Nutt)  6/0 

Bindloss,  H.    A  Damaged  Reputation  (White)  6/0 

Brady,  C.  T.    The  Patriots  of  the  South  (Cassell)  6/0 

Brown,  Vincent.    Venus  and  the  Woodman  (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Oleeve,   Lucas.    Counsels   of  the  Night  (Unwin)  6/0 

Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K.    The  Modern  Way  (Chapman)  6/0 

Connor,  Ralph.    The  Doctor  of  Crow's  Nest  ...  (Hodder)  6/0 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan.    Sir  Nigel  (Smith,  Elder)  6/0 

Duff,   Lily  Grant.    Periwinkle (Murray)  6/(1 

Fox-Davies,  A.  C.    The  Dangerville  Inheritance  ...  (Lane)  6/  ' 

Gallon,  Tom.    Fortunes  a-Begging  (Hurst)  6/0 

Graham,  R.  B.  Cunninghame.    His  People  ...  (Duckworth)  6/i 

Hume,   Fergus.    Jonah's   Luck   (White)  6/ii 

Iota.    Smoke    in    the   Flame    (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Le  Queux,  W.    The  Mysterious  Mr.  Miller  (Hodder)  6/0 

I^   Queux,    W.    The   Great   Court   Scandal    (White)  6/0 

Malet,   Lucas.    The  Far  Horizon   (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Maugham,   H.   N.     Richard  Hawkwood   (Blackwood)  6/0 

Meade,  L.  T.    From  the  Hand  of  the  Hunter  (Long)  6/0 

Jtontgomery,   K.   L.    The  Ark  of  the  Curse  (Hurst)  6/0 

Onions,    Oliver.    Back    o'    the    Moon    (Hurst)  6/0 

Phelps,   Elizabeth  Stuart.    The  Man  in  the  Case 

(Constable)  6/0 
Phillpotts,    Eden,    and   Arnold    Bennett.    The   Sinews   of 

War  (Laurie)  6/0 

Prichard,    K.,    and    Hesketh.    The    New    Chronicles    of 

Don    Q (Unwin)  6/0 

Roberts,  C.  G.   D.    The  Heart  That  Knows  (Duckworth)  6/0 

Warden,   Florence.    The  Financier's  Wife  (Laurie)  6/0 

White.    Percy.    The    Eight    Guests    (Constable)  6/0 

Williamson,   C.    N.    and   A.    M.    Rosemary   in    Search    of 

Her  Father   (Hodder,  5/0 
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BOOK    THE    SECOND— THE    GREEN     VAPOURS. 
Chapter  I. — Conlinued. 


So  the  new  day  came  to  me. 

And  even  as  I  had  awakened,  so  in  that  same 
dawn  the  whole  world  awoke. 

For  the  whole  world  of  living  things  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  same  tide  of  insensibility;  in  an 
hour,  at  the  touch  of  this  new  gas  in  the  comet,  the 
shiver  of  catalytic  change  had  passed  about  the 
globe.  They  say  it  was  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the 
old  azote,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was 
changed  out  of  itself^  and  in  an  hour  or  so  became 
a  respirable  gas,  differing  indeed  from  oxygen,  but 
helping  and  sustaining  its  action,  a  bath  of  strength 
and  healing  for  nerve  and  brain.  I  do  not  know 
the  precise  changes  that  occurred  nor  the  names  our 
chemists  give  them,  my  work  has  carried  me  away 
from  such  things ;  only  this,  I  know — I  and  all  men 
were  renewed. 

I  picture  to  myself  this  thing  happening,  a  plane- 
tary moment  in  space,  the  faint  smudge,  the  slender 
whirl  of  meteor,  drawing  nearer  to  this  planet  like 
a  ball,  like  a  shaded  rounded  ball,  floating  in  the 
void,  with  its  little  nearly  impalpable  coat  of  cloud 
and  air,  with  its  dark  pools  of  ocean,  its  gleaming 
ridges  of  land.  And  as  that  midget  from  the  void 
touches  it,  the  transparent  gaseous  outer  shell  clouds 
in  an  instant  green  and  then  slowly  clears 
again.     .     .     . 

Thereafter  for  three  hours  or  more — we  know  the 


minimum  time  for  the  Change  was  almost  exactly 
three  hours,  because  all  the  clocks  and  watches  kept 
going — everywhere,  no  man,  nor  beast,  nor  bird, 
nor  any  living  thing  that  breathes  tht  air,  stirred 
at  all,  but  lay  still.     .     .     . 

Everywhere  on  earth  that  day,  in  the  ears  of 
everyone  who  breathed,  there  had  been  the  same 
humming  in  the  air,  the  same  rush  of  green  vapours, 
the  crepitation,  the  streaming  down  of  shooting  stars  ; 
the  Hindu  had  stayed  his  morning's  work  in  the  fields 
to  stare,  and  marvel,  and  fall,  the  blue-clothed  China- 
man fell  head  foremost  athwart  his  midday  bowl  of 
rice,  the  Japanese  merchant  came  out  from  some 
chaffering  in  his  office  amazed,  and  presently  lay 
there  before  his  door,  the  evening  gazers  by  the 
Golden  Gates  were  overtaken  as  they  waited  for  the 
rising  of  the  great  star.  This  had  happened  in  every 
city  of  the  world,  in  every  lonely  valley,  in  every 
home,  and  house,  and  shelter,  and  every  open  place. 
On  the  high  seas,  the  crowding  steamship  passen- 
gers, eager  for  any  wonder,  gaped  and  marvelled, 
and  were  suddenly  terror-stricken,  and  struggled  for 
the  gangways  and  were  overcome,  the  captain  stag- 
gered on  the  bridge  and  fell,  the  stoker  fell  head- 
long among  his  coals,  the  engines  throbbed  upon 
their  way  untended,  the  fishing  craft  drove  by  with- 
out a  hail,  with  swaying  rudder,  heeling  and  dip- 
ping.    .     .     . 
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The  great  voice  of  material  Fate  cried  Halt ! 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  play  the  actors  staggered, 
dropped,  and  were  still.  The  figure  runs  from  my 
pen.  In  New  York  that  very  thing  occurred.  Most 
of  the  theatrical  audiences  dispersed,  but  in  two 
crowded  houses  the  company,  fearing  a  panic,  went 
on  playing  amidst  the  gloom,  and  the  people,  trained 
by  many  a  previous  disaster,  stuck  to  their  seats. 
There  they  sat,  the  back  rows  only  moving  a  little, 
and  there,  in  disciplined  lines,  .they  drooped  and 
nodded,  and  fell  forward,  or  slid  down  upon  the 
floor.  I  am  told  by  Parload — though  indeed  I 
know  nothing  of  the  reasoning  on  which  his  con- 
fidence rests — that  within  an  hour  of  the  great  mo- 
ment of  impact,  the  first  green  modification  of  nitro- 
gen had  dissolved  and  passed  away,  leaving  the  air 
as  translucent  as  e\er.  The  rest  of  that  wonderful 
interlude  was  clear,  had  any  had  eyes  to  see  its 
clearness.  In  London  it  was  night,  but  in  New 
York,  for  example,  people  were  in  the  full  bustle 
of  the  evening's  enjoyment ;  in  Chicago  they  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  whole  world  was  abroad. 
The  moonlight  must  have  lit  streets  and  squares 
littered  with  crumpled  figures,  through  which  such 
electric  cars  as  had  no  automatic  brakes  had 
ploughed  on  their  way  until  they  were  stopped  by 
the  fallen  bodies.  People  lay  in  their  dress-clothes 
in  dining-rooms,  restaurants,  on  staircases,  in  halls, 
e\erywhere  just  as  they  had  been  overcome.  Men 
gambling,  men  drinking,  thieves  lurking  in  hidden 
places,  sinful  couples  were  caught,  to  arise  with 
awakened  mind  and  conscience  amidst  the  disorder 
of  their  sin.  America  the  comet  reached  in  the  full 
tide  of  evening  life,  but  Britain  lay  asleep.  But  as 
I  have  told,  Britain  did  not  slumber  so  deeplv  but 
that  she  was  in  the  full  tide  of  what  may  have  been 
battle  and  a  great  victory.  Up  and  down  the  North 
Sea  her  warships  swept  together  like  a  net  about 
their  foes.  On  land,  tooj  that  night  was  to  have 
decided  great  issues.  The  German  camps  were 
under  arms  from  Redingen  to  Markirch,  their  in- 
fantry columns  were  lying  in  swathes  like  moAvn 
hay,  in  arrested  night  march,  on  every  track  between 
Longuyon  and  Thiancourt,  and  between  Airecourt 
and  Donen.  The  hills  beyond  Spincourt  were 
dusted  thick  with  hidden  French  riflemen  ;  the  thin 
lash  of  the  French  skirmishers  sprawled  out  amidst 
spades  and  unfinished  rifle-pits  in  coils  that  wrapped 
about  the  heads  of  the  German  columns,  thence 
along  the  Vosgps  watershed  out  across  the  frontier 
near  Belfort  nearly  to  the  Rhine. 

The  Hungarian,  the  Italian  ]>easant,  yawned,  and 
thought  the  morning  dark,  and  turned  over  to  fall 
into  a  dreamless  sleep;  the  Mohammedan  world 
spread  its  carpet  and  was  taken  in  prayer.  And  in 
Sydney,  in  Melbourne,  in  New  Zealand,  the  thing 
-was  a  fog  in  the  afternoon,  that  scattered  the  crowds 
on  racecourses  and  cricket-fields,  and  stopped  the 
unloading  of  shipping,   and  brought  men  out  from 


their    afternoon     rest    to     stagger     and     litter    t!i 
streets.     .     .     . 

IV. 

Mv  thoughts  go  into  the  woods  and  wildenio 
and  jungles  of  the  world,  to  the  wild  life  that  shai 
man's  suspension,  and   I  think  of  a  thousand  feral 
acts   interrupted   and  truncated — as  it  were   frozen, 
like  the  frozen  words  Pantagruel  met  at  sea.     Not 
only  men  it  was  that  were  quieted  ;   all  living  crea- 
tures  that   breathe   the   air  became   insensible,   im- 
passive   things.      Motionless    brutes    and    birds    lay^ 
amidst  the  drooping  trees  and  herbage  in  the  uni-i 
versal  twilight ;  the  tiger  sprawled  beside  his  fresh- 
struck  victim,   who   bled   to   death   in   a   dreamless"^ 
sleep.      The   very   flies   came   sailing   doAm    the   air^ 
with  wings  outspread;   the  spider  hung  crumpled  in- 
his  loaded   net ;    like   some   gaily-painted   snowflake 
the  butterfly  drifted  to  earth  and  grounded  and  was 
still.     And  as  a  queer  contrast  one  gathers  that  the 
fishes  in  the  sea  suff"ered  not  at  all.     .     .     . 

Speaking  of  the  fishes  reminds  me  of  a  qut^r 
little  inset  upon  that  great  world-dreaming.  Th<' 
odd  fate  of  the  crew  of  the  submarine  vessel  B94 
has  always  seemed  memorable  to  me.  So  far  a.s  I 
know,  they  were  the  only  men  alive  who  never  saw 
that  veil  of  green  drawn  across  the  world.  All  th<' 
while  that  the  stillness  held  above,  they  were  work- 
ing into  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  past  the  booms  and 
the  mines,  verv  slowly  and  carefully,  a  sinister  crus- 
tacean of  steel,  explosive  crammed,  along  the  muddy 
bottom.  They  trailed  a  long  clue  that  was  to  guide 
their  fellows  from  the  mother  ship  floating  awa-  1 
outside.  Then  in  the  long  channel  beyond  the  foi  - 
they  came  up  at  last  to  mark  down  their  victims  ai  li 
get  air.  That  must  have  been  before  the  twilight 
of  dawn,  for  they  tell  of  the  brightness  of  the  stars. 
They  were  amazed  to  find  thenxselves  not  Uiree  hun- 
dred yards  from  an  ironclad  that  had  run  ashore  on 
the  mud  and  heeled  over  with  the  falling  tide.  It 
was  afire  amidships,  but  no  one  heeded  that — 1.  > 
one  in  this  strange,  clear  silence  heeded  that — an  i 
not  onlv  this  wrecked  vessel  but  all  the  dark  shi]  s 
lying  about  them,  it  seemed  to  their  perplexed  ami 
startled  minds,  must  be  full  of  dead  men. 

Theirs  I  think  must  have  been  one  of  the  strange 
of  all  exf>eriences  ;  they  were  never  insensible,  at 
orice  and,  I  am  told,  with  a  sudden  catch  of  laugh- 
ter, they  began  to  breathe  the  new  air.  None  of 
them  has  proved  a  writer ;  we  have  no  picture  of 
their  wonder,  no  description  of  what  was  said.  But 
we  know  these  men  were  active  and  awake  for  an  hour 
and  9.  half  at  least  before  the  general  awakening  cami-, 
and  when  at  last  the  Germans  srirred  and  .sat  up 
they  found  these  strangers  in  possession  of  thrir 
battleship,  the  submarine  carelessly  adrift,  and  the; 
Englishmen  begrimed  and  weary,  but  with  a  sort 
of  furious  exultation  still  busy  in  the  night  dawn 
rescuing  insen.sible  enemies  from  the  sinking  con- 
flagration.    .     .     . 
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But  the  thought  of  certain  stokers  the  sailors  of  the 
submarines  failed  altogether  to  save  brings  nie  back 
to  the  thread  of  grotesque  horror  that  runs  through 
all  this  event,  the  thread  I  cannot  overlook  for  all 
the  splendours  of  human  well-being  that  have  come 
from  it.  I  cannot  forget  the  unguided  ships  that 
drove  ashore,  that  went  down  in  disaster  with  all 
their  sleeping  hands,  nor  how,  inland,  motor-cars 
rushed  to  destruction  upon  the  roads,  the  trains 
upon  the  railways  kept  on  in  spite  of  signals — to  be 
found  at  last  by  their  amazed  reviving  drivers  stand- 
ing on  unfamiliar  lines,  their  fires  exhausted,  or,  less 
luckv,  to  be  discovered  bv  astonished  peasants  or 
awakening  porters  smashed  and  crumpled  up  into 
heaps  of  smoking,  crackling  ruin.  The  foundry 
fires  of  the  Four  Towns  still  blazed,  the  smoke  of 
our  burning  still  defiled  the  sky.  Fires  burnt  indeed 
the  brighter  for  the  change — ^and  spread.     .     .     . 

V. 

Picture  to  yourself  what  happened  betw^een  the 
printing  and  composing  of  the  copy  of  the  "  New 
Paper  "  that  lies  before  me  now.  It  was  the  first 
newspaper  that  was  printed  upon  earth  after  the 
Great  Change.  It  is  pocket-worn  and  browned^— 
made  of  a  paper  no  man  ever  intended  for  preser- 
vation. I  found  it  on  the  arbour  table  in  the  inn 
garden  while  I  was  waiting  for  Nettie  and  Verrall, 
before  that  last  conversation  of  which  I  have  pre- 
sently to  tell.  As  I  look  at  it  all  that  scene  comes 
back  to  me,  and  Nettie  stands  in  her  white  raiment 
against  a  blue-green  background  of  sunlit  garden, 
scrutinising  my  face  as  I  read.     .     .     . 

It  is  so  frayed  that  the  sheet  cracks  along  the  folds 
and  comes  to  pieces  in  my  hands.  It  lies  upon  my 
desk,  a  dead  souvenir  of  the  dead  ages  of  the  world, 
of  the  ancient  passions  of  my  heart.  I  know  we  dis- 
cussed its  news,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  re- 
call what  we  said,  only  I  remember  that  Nettie  said 
very  little,  and  that  Verrall  for  a  time  read  it  over 
my  shoulder.  And  I  did  not  like  him  to  read  over 
my  shoulder.     .     .     . 

The  document  before  me  must  have  helped  us 
through  the  first  awkwardness  of  that  meeting. 

But  of  all  that  we  said  and  did  then  I  must  tell 
in  a  later  chapter.    ,     .    , 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  "  New  Paper  '  had  been  set 
up  overnight,  and  then  large  pieces  of  the  stereo 
plates  replaced  subsequently.  I  do  not  know  enough 
f  the  old  methods  of  printing  to  know  precisely 
vliat  happened.  The  thing  gives  one  an  impression 
of  large  pieces  of  type  having  been  cut  away  and 
replaced  by  fresh  blocks.  There  is  something  very 
rough  and  ready  about  it  all,  and  the  new  portions 
print  darker  and  more  smudgily  than  the  old,  ex- 
cept, towards  the  left,  where  they  have  missed  ink 
and  indented.  A  friend  of  mine  who  knows  some- 
thing of  the  old  typography  has  suggested  to  me 
that  the  machinery  actually  in  use  for  the  "  New 
Paper "  was  damaged  that  night,  and  that  on  the 


morning  of  the  Change  Banghurst  borrowed  a  neigh- 
bouring office — perhaps  in  financial  dependence 
upon  him — to  print  in. 

The  outer  pages  belong  entirely  to  the  old  period,, 
the  only  parts  of  the  paper  that  had  undergone 
alteration  are  the  two  middle  leaves.  Here  we 
found  set  forth  in  a  curious  little  four-column  ob- 
long of  print,  WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED.  This 
cut  across  a  column  with  scare  headings  beginning, 
"  Great  Naval  Battle  Now  in  Progress.  The  Fate 
of  Two  Empires  in  the  Balance.  Reported  Loss  of 
Two  More " 

These  things,  one  gathered,  were  beneath  notice 
now.  Probably  Lt  was  guesswork  and  fabricated 
news  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  curious  to  piece  together  the  worn  and  frayed 
fragments  and  re-read  this  discoloured  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  new  epoch. 

The  simple  clear  statements  in  the  replaced  por- 
tion of  the  paper  impressed  me  at  the  time,  I  re- 
member, as  bald  and  strange,  in  that  framework  of 
shouting  bad  English.  Now,  they  seem  like  the 
voice  of  a  sane  man  amidst  a  vast  faded  violence. 
But  they  witness  to  the  prompt  recovery  of  London 
from  the  gas,  the  new  swift  energy  of  rebound  in 
that  huge  population.  I  am  surprised  now,  as  I 
re-read,  to  note  how  much  research,  experiment,  and 
induction  must  have  been  accomplished  in  the  day 
that  elapsed  before  the  paper  was  printed.  .  .  . 
But  that  is  by  the  way.  As  I  sit  and  muse  over  this 
partly-carbonised  sheet,  that  same  curious  remote 
vision  comes  again  to  me  that  quickened  in  my  mind 
that  morning — a  vision  of  those  newspaper  offices  I 
have  already  described  to  you,  going  through  the 
crisis. 

The  catalytic  wave  must  have  caught  the  place 
in  full  swing,  in  its  nocturnal  high  fever,  indeed  in 
a  quite  exceptional  state  of  fever,  what  with  the- 
comet  and  the  war,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
war.  Very  probably  the  Change  crept  into  the  office 
imperceptibly,  amidst  the  noise  and  shouting,  and 
the  glare  of  electric  light  that  made  the  night  atmos- 
phere in  that  place;  even  the  green  flashes  may 
have  passed  unobserved  there,  the  preliminary  de- 
scending trails  of  green  vapour  seemed  no  more  than 
unseasonable  drifting  wisps  of  London  fog.  (In 
thosf?  davs  London  even  in  summer  was  not  safe 
against  dark  fogs.)  And  then  at  the  last  the  Change 
poured  in  and  overtook  them  all. 

If  there  was  any  warning  at  all  for  them,  it  must 
have  been  a  sudden  universal  tumult  in  the  street, 
,and  then  a  much  more  universal  quiet.  They  could 
have  had  no  other  intimation. 

There  was  no  time  to  stop  the  presses  before  the 
main  de\elopment  of  green  vapour  had  overwhelmed 
everyone.  It  must  have  folded  about  them,  tumbled 
them  to  the  earth,  masked  and  stilled  them.  My  im- 
agination is  always  curiously  stirred  by  the  thought 
of  that,  because  I  suppose  it  is  the  first  picture  I 
succeeded  in  making  for  myself  of  what  had  hap- 
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pened  in  the  towns.  It  has  never  quite  lost  its 
strangeness  for  me  that  when  the  Change  came 
machinery  went  on  working.  I  don't  precisely  know 
why  that  should  have  seemed  so  strange  to  me ;  but 
it  did,  and  still  to  a  certain  extent  does.  One  is  so 
accustomed,  I  suppose,  to  regard  machinery  as  an 
extension  of  human  personality  that  the  extent  of  its 
autonomy  the  Chaiige  displayed  came  as  a  shock  to 
me.  The  electric  lights,  for  example,  hazy  green 
haloed  nebulae,  must  have  gone  on  burning  at  least 
for  a  time,  amidst  the  thickening  darkness,  the  huge 
presses  must  have  roared  on,  printing,  folding 
throwing  aside  copy  after  copy  of  that  fabricated 
battle  report,  with  its  quarter-column  of  scare  head- 
lines, and  all  the  place  must  have  still  quivered  and 
throbbed  with  the  familiar  roar  of  the  engines.  And 
this  though  no  men  ruled  there  at  all  any  more ! 
Here  and  there  beneath  that  thickening  fog  the 
crumpled  or  outstretched  forms  of  men  lay  still. 

A  wonderful  thing  that  must  have  seemed,  had 
any  man  by  chance  the  power  of  resistance  to  the 
vapour,  and  could  he  have  walked  amidst  it. 

And  soon  the  machines  must  have  exhausted  their 
feed  of  ink  and  paper  and  thumped  and  banged  and 
rattled  emptily  amidst  the  general  quiet.  Then  I 
suppose  the  furnaces  failed  for  want  of  stoking,  the 
steam  pressure  fell  in  the  cylinders,  the  machinery 
slackened,  the  lights  burnt  dim,  and  came  and  went 
with  the  ehb  of  energy  from  the  pow^r  station. 
Who  can  tell  precisely  the  sequence  of  these  things 
now  ? 

And  then  you  know,  amidst  the  weakening  and 
terminating  noises  of  men,  the  green  vapour  cleared 
and  vanished ;  in  an  hour  indeed  it  had  gone,  and 
it  may  be  a  breeze  stirred  and  blew  and  went  about 
the  earth. 

The  noises  of  life  were  all  dying  away,  but  some 
there  were  that  abated  nothing,  that  sounded  trium- 
phantly amidst  the  universal  ebb.  To  a  heedless 
world  the  church  towers  tolled  out  two  and  then 
three.  Clocks  ticked  and  chimed  everywhere  about 
the  earth  to  deafening  ears.     .     .     . 

And  then  came  the  first  rustling  flush  of  morning, 
the  first  of  the  revival.  Perhaps  in  that  office  the  fila- 
ments of  the  lamps  were  still  glowing,  the  machinery 
was  still  pulsing  weakly,  when  the  crumpled,  booted, 
heaps  of  cloth  became  men  again  and  began  to 
stir  and  stare.  The  chapel  of  the  printers  was  no 
doubt  shocked  to  find  itself  asleep.  Amidst  that 
dazzling  dawn  the  "  New  Paper  "  woke  to  wonder, 
stoofl  up  and  blinked  at  its  amazing  self.     .     .     . 

The  clocks  of  the  City  churches,  one  pursuing 
another,  struck  four.  The  staffs,  crumpled  and  dis- 
hevelled, but  with  a  strange  refreshment  in  their 
veins,  stood  about  the  damaged  machinery,  mar- 
velling and  questioning;  the  editor  read  his  over- 
night headlines  with  incredulous  laughter.  There 
was  much  involuntary  laughter  that  morning.  Out- 
side the  mail  men  patted  the  necks  and  rubbed  the 
knees  of  their  awakening  horses.    .     .    . 


Then,  you  know,  slowly  and  with  much  conversa- 
tion and  doubt,  they  set  about  to  produce  the 
paper. 

Imagine  those  bemused,  perplexed  people,  carrinl 
on  by  the  inertia  of  their  old  occupations,  and  doini; 
their  best  with  an  enterprise  that  had  suddenly  be- 
come altogether  extraordinary  and  irrational.  They 
worked  amidst  questionings,  and  yet  light-heartedly. 
At  every  stage  there  must  have  been  interruptions 
for  discussion.  The  paper  only  got  down  to  Men- 
tone  five  davs  late. 

VI. 

Then  let  me  give  you  a  vivid  little  impressio7i  I 
received  of  a  certain  prosaic  person,  a  grocer  named 
Wiggins,  and  how  he  passed  through  the  Change.  I 
heard  this  man's  story  in  the  post-office  at  Mentouf. 
when  in  the  afternoon  of  the  First  Day  I  bethought  1 
me  to  telegraph  to  my  mother.  The  place  was  also 
a  grocer's  shop,  and  I  found  him  and  the  proprietor 
talking  as  I  went  in.  They  were  trade  competitors, 
and  Wiggins  had  ju.st  come  across  the  street  tn 
break  the  hostile  silence  of  a  score  of  years.  Tht- 
sparkle  of  the  Change  was  in  their  eyes,  their 
slightly-flushed  cheeks,  their  more  elastic  gestures 
spoke  of  new  physical  influences  that  had  invadeil 
their  beings. 

"  It  did  us  no  good,  all  our  hatred,"  Mr.  Wiggins 
said  to  me,  explaining  the  emotion  of  their  encoun- 
ter;  "it  did  our  customers  no  good.  I've  come  to 
tell  him  that.  You  bear  that  in  mind,  young  man, 
if  ever  you  come  to  have  a  shop  of  your  own*  It 
was  a  sort  of  stupid  bitterness  possessed  us,  and  I 
can't  make  out  we  didn't  see  it  before  in  that  light- 
Not  so  much  downright  wickedness  it  wasn't  as 
stupidity.  A  stupid  jealousy!  Think  of  it! — two 
human  beings  within  a  stone's  throw,  who  have  not 
spoken  for  tw^enty  years — hardening  our  hearts 
against  each  other !" 

"  I  can't  think  how  we  came  to  such  a  state,  Mr. 
Wiggins,"  said  the  other,  packing  tea  into  pound 
packets  out  of  mere  habit  as  he  spoke.  "It  was 
wicked  pride  and  obstinacy.  We  knew  it  was 
foolish  all  the  time." 

"  Only  the   other  morning,"  he  went  on   to  me, 
"  I  was  cutting  French  eggs.     Selling  at  a  loss  to 
do  it.     He'd  marked  down  with  a  great  staring  ticket         i 
to   ninepence  a   dozen — I   saw   it  as   I    went   past.         j 
Here's  my  answer !"    He  indicated  a  ticket.    "  Eight- 
pence  a  dozen — same   as  sold   elsewhere   for  nine-        1 
pence."     A  whole  penny  down,  bang  off!     Just  a        ' 

touch    above    cost — if    that — and    even    then " 

He  leant  over  the  counter  to  say  impressively,  "  Not 
the  same  eggs!" 

"  Now  what  people  in  their  sense  would  do  things 
like  that?"  said  Mr.  Wiggins. 

I  sent  my  telegram — the  proprietor  dispatched  it 
for  me,  and  while  he  did  so  I  fell  exchanging  ex- 
periences with  Mr.  Wiggins.  He  knew  no  more  than 
I  did  then  the  nature  of  the  Change  that  had  come 
over  things.     He   had  been   alarmed   by   the  green 
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flashes,  he  said,  so  much  that  after  watching  for  a 
time  from  behind  his  bedroom  window  blind,  he 
had  got  up  and  hastily  dressed,  and  made  his  family 
get  up  also,  so  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the 
end.  He  made  them  put  on  their  Sunday  clothes. 
They  all  went  out  into  the  garden  together,  their 
minds  divided  between  admiration  at  the  glorious- 
ness  of  the  spectacle,  and  a  great  and  growing  awe. 
They  were  dissenters  and  very  religious  people  out 
of  business  hours,  and  it  seemed  to  them  in  those 
last  moments  that  after  all  science  must  be  wrong 
and  the  fanatics  right.  With  the  green  vapours 
came  conviction,  and  they  prepared  to  meet  their 
God.     .     .     . 

This  man,  you  must  understand,  was  a  common- 
looking  man,  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  with  an  apron 
about  his  paunch,  and  he  told  his  story  in  an  Ang- 
lian accent  that  sounded  mean  and  clipped  to  my 
Staffordshire  ears ;  he  told  his  story  without  a 
thought  of  pride,  and  as  it  were  incidentally,  and 
yet  he  gave  me  a  vision  of  something  heroic. 

These  people  did  not  run  hither  and  thither  as 
many  people  did.  These  four  simple,  common 
f>eople  stood  beyond  their  back  door  in  their  garden 
pathway  between  the  gooseberry  bushes^  with  the 
terrors  of  their  God  and  His  Judgments  closing  in 
upon  them,  swiftly  and  wonderfullv — -and  there  they 
began  to  sing.  Four  strong  they  stood,  father  arid 
mother  and  two  daughters,  chanting  out  stoutly,  but 
no  doubt  a  little  flatly  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind  :  — 

In  Zion's  Hope  abiding, 
My  soul  in  Triumph  sings  — 

until  one  by  one  they  fell,  and  lay  still. 

The  postmaster  had  heard  tliem  in  the  gathering 
darkness :  — • 

In  Zion's  Hope  abiding.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world 
to  hear  this  flushed  and  happy-eyed  man  telling  that 
story  of  his  recent  death.  It  did  not  seem  at  all 
possible  to  have  happened  in  the  last  twelve  hours. 
It  was  mirifute  and  remote^  these  people  who  went 
singing  through  the  darkling  to  their  God.  It  was 
like  a  scene  shown  to  me,  very  small  and  very  dis- 
tinctly painted — in  a  locket. 

But  that  effect  was  not  confined  to  this  particular 
thing.  A  vast  number  of  things  that  had  happened 
before  the  coming  of  the  comet  had  undergone  the 
same  transfiguring  reduction.  Other  people,  too, 
I  have  learnt  since,  had  the  same  illusion,  a  sense  of 
enlargement. 

VII. 

The  figure  of  my  mother  comes  always  into  my 
conception  of  the  Change. 

I  remember  how  one  day  she  confessed  herself. 

She  had  been  very  sleepless  that  night,  she  said, 
and  took  the  reports  of  the  falHng  stars  for  shoot- 
ingi — there  had  been  rioting  in  Clayton  and  all 
through  Swathinglea  all  day,  and  so  she  got  out  of 


bed  to  look.     She  had  a  dim  sense  that  I  was  in  all 
such  troubles. 

But  she  was  not  looking  when  the  Change  cam*-. 

'■  When    I    saw   the   stars    a-raining    down,    dear, 
she  said,  "  and  thought  of  you  out  in  it — I  thought 
there'd  be  no  harm  in  saying  a  prayer  for  you,  dear. 
I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  that." 

And  so  I  got  another  of  my  pictures;  the  green 
vapours  come  and  go,  and  there,  by  her  patched 
coverlet,  that  dear  old  woman  kneels  and  droops, 
still  clasping  her  poor  guiarled  hands  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer — ^for  me  ! 

Through  the  meagre  curtains  and  blinds  of  the 
flawed  refracting  window  I  see  the  stars  above  the 
chimney  fade,  the  pale  light  of  dawn  creeps 
into  the  sky,  and  her  candle  flares  and  dies.     .     .     . 

That  also  went  with  me  through  the  stillness; 
that  silent  kneeling  figure,  that  frozen  prayer  to 
God  to  shield  me,  silent  in  a  silent  world,  rushing 
through  the  emptiness  of  space,     .     .     . 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE   AWAKENING. 

I. 

Everywhere  the  awakening  came  with  the  sunrise ; 
we  awakened  to  the  gladness  of  the  morning  ;  we 
walked  dazzled  in  a  light  that  was  joy.  Everywhere 
that  was  so.  It  was  always  morning.  It  was  morn- 
ing because,  until  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  touched 
it  the  changing  nitrogen  did  not  pass  into  its  per- 
manent phase,  and  the  sleepers  lay  as  they  had 
fallen.  In  its  intermediate  state  the  air  hung  inert, 
incapable  of  producing  either  revival  or  stupefaction, 
no  longer  green,  but  not  yet  changed  to  the  gas  that 
now  lives  in  us.     .     .     . 

To  everyone,  I  think^  came  some  parallel  to  the 
mental  states  I  have  already  sought  to  describe,  a 
wonder,  an  impression  of  joyful  novelty.  There  was 
also  very  commonly  a  certain  confusion  of  the  intel- 
ligence, a  difficulty  in  self-recognition.  I  remember 
clearly  as  I  sat  on  my  stile  that  presently  I  had  the 
clearest  doubts  of  my  own  identity. 

I  was  only  one  of  many  millions  who  that  morn- 
ing had  the  same  doubts.  I  suppose  one  knows 
oneself  when  one  returns  from  sleep  or  insensibility 
by  the  familiarity  of  one's  bodily  sensations,  and 
that  morning  all  our  most  intimate  bodily  sensations 
were  changed.  The  intimate  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  life  were  changed,  its  nervous  metaboly. 
For  the  fluctuating,  uncertain,  passion-darkened 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  old  time,  came  steadily, 
full-bodied,  wholesome  processes.  Touch  was 
different,  sight  was  diff^erent,  sound  and  all  the 
senses  were  subtler ;  had  it  not  been  that  our 
thought  was  steadier  and  fuller,  I  believe  great  mul- 
titudes of  men  would  have  gone  mad.  But  as  it  was, 
we  understood.  The  dominant  impression  I  would 
convey  in  this  account  of  the  Change,  is  one  of  enor- 
mous release,  of  a  vast  substantial  exaltation.    There 
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■was  ;in  effect  as  it  were  of  light-hoadedness  that 
•was  also  clear-headedness,  and  the  a'.teration  in  one's 
l)odily  sensations,  instead  of  producing  the  mental 
obfuscation,  the  loss  of  identity  that  was  a  common 
mental  trouble  under  former  conditions,  gave  simply 
a.  new  detachment  from  the  tumid  passions  and  en- 
tanglements of  the  personal  life.  In  this  story  of 
my  bitter,  restricted  youth  that  I  have  been  telling 
you,  I  have  sought  constantly  to  convey  the  narrow- 
ness, the  inteixsity,  the  confusion,  muddle,  and  dusty 
heat  of  the  old  world.  It  was  quite  clear  to  me, 
within  an  hour  of  my  awakening,  that  all  that  was 
in  some  mysterious  way  over  and  done.  That,  too, 
was  the  common  experience.  Men  stood  up,  they 
took  the  new  air  into  their  lungs,  a  deep  long  breath, 
and  the  past  fell  from  them,  they  could  forgive,  they 
could  disregard,  they  could  attempt.  .  .  .  And  it 
was  no  new  thing,  no  miracle  that  sets  aside  the 
former  order  of  the  world.  It  was  a  change  in 
material  conditions,  a  change  in  the  atmosphere, 
that  at  one  bound  had  released  them.  Some  of 
them  it  had  released  to  death.  .  .  .  Indeed,  man 
himself  had  changed  not  at  all.  We  knew  before 
the  Change,  the  meanest  knew,  by  glowing  moments 
m  ourselves,  and  others  by  histories  and  music  and 
beautiful  things,  by  heroic  instances  and  .splendid 
stories,  how  fine  mankind  could  be^  how  fine 
almost  any  human  being  could  l>e  upon  occasion 
— but  the  poison  in  the  air,  the  poverty  in  all  the 
nobler  elements,  which  made  such  moments  rare  and 
remarkable,  all  that  has  changed.  The  air  was 
changed,  and  the  Spirit  of  Man  that  had  drowsed 
and  slumbered  and  dreamt  dull  and  evil  things, 
awakened  and  stood  with  wonder-clean  eyes,  refresh- 
ed, looking  again  on  life. 

II. 

With  the  dawn  that  awakening  went  about  the 
earth.  I  have  told  how  it  came  to  me,  and  how  I 
walked  in  wonder  through  the  transfigured  cornfields 
of  Shaphambury.  It  came  to  everyone.  Near  me, 
and  for  the  time,  clean  forgottai  by  me,  Verrall 
and  Nettie  woke — woke  near  one  another,  each 
heard  before  all  other  sounds  the  other's  voice 
amidst  the  stillness  and  the  light.  And  the  scat- 
tered people  who  had  run  to  and  fro  and  fallen 
on  the  beach  of  Bungalow  Village  awoke,  the  sleep- 
ing villagers  of  Mentone  started  and  sat  up  in  that 
unwonted  freshness  and  newness,  the  contorted 
figures  in  the  garden,  with  the  hymn  still  upon  their 
lips,  stirred  amidst  the  flowers  aiid  touched  each 
other  timidly,  and  thought  of  Paradise.  My  mother 
found  herself  crouched  against  the  l>ed  and  rose, 
rose  with  a  glad.  iii\iii('i])'f  cdnviciiMn  df  ;ic('<'ptefl 
prayer.     .     .     . 

Already  when   il   i  .iinc   id   li>    lih-  .m);iiici.>,    i mwdcd 

between  the  lines  of  dusty  poplars  along  the  road 
to  Allarmont,  were  chatting  and  sharing  coffee 
with  the  French  riflemen,  who  had  hailed  them  from 
their  carefully-hidden  pits  among  the  vineyards  up 


the  slopes  of  Beauville.  A  certain  perplexity  had 
come  to  these  marksmen,  who  had  dropped  asleep 
tensely  ready  for  the  rocket  that  should  wake  th<' 
whirr  and  rattle  of  thedr  magazines.  At  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  stir  and  human  confusion  in  tlv 
roadway  below,  it  had  come  to  each  man  individu 
ally  that  he  could  not  shoot.  One  conscript  at  lea.^; 
has  told  his  story  of  his  awakening,  and  how  curious 
he  thought  the  rifle  there  beside  him  in  his  i>il. 
took  it  in  his  knees  to  examine.  Then  as  his  memory 
of  its  purpose  grew  clearer  he  dropped  it  and  stood 
up  Avith  a  kind  of  joyful  horror  at  the  crime  escaped, 
to  look  more  closely  at  the  men  he  was  to  ha\f 
assassinated.  "  Braves  t\-pes  "  he  thought  they  look 
ed  for  such  a  fate.  The  summoning  rocket  newr 
flew.  Below,  the  men  did  not  fall  into  ranks  again. 
Init  sat  by  the  roadside  or  stood  in  groups  talking, 
discussing   with    a   novel    incredulity   the   ostensible  \ 

causes  of  the  war.    "The  Emperor!"  said  they,  an(]. 
"  Oh,  nonsense  !     We're  civilised  men.     Get  somi 
one  else  for  this  job!    .     .     .    Where's  the  coffee? 

The  officers  held  their  own  horses  and  talked  to 
the  men  frankly,  regardless  of  discipline.  Some 
Frenchmen  out  of  the  rifle-pits  came  sauntering 
down  the  hill.  Others  stood  doubtfully,  rifles  still  in 
hand.  Curious  faces  scanned  these  latter.  Litt'.f 
j^rguments  sprang  up,  as  "  Shoot  at  us !  Nonsense  ! 
They're  respectable  French  citizens."  There  is  a 
picture  of  it  all,  very  bright  and  detailed  in  the 
morning  light,  in  the  battle  gallery  amidst  the  ruins 
at  o'd  Nancy,  and  one  sees  the  old-world  uniform 
of  the  "  soldier,"  the  odd  caps  and  belts  and  boots, 
the  ammunition-belt,  the  water-bottle^  the  sort  of 
tourist's  pack  the  men  carried,  a  qiieer  elaborate 
equipment.  The  soldiers  had  awakened  one  by  one, 
first  one  and  then  another.  I  wonder  sometim<s 
whether,  perhaps,  if  the  tw^o  armies  had  come  awake 
in  an  instant,  the  battle  by  mere  habit  and  inertia 
might  not  have  begun.  But  the  men  who  waked 
first  sat  up,  looked  about  them  in  astonishment,  had 
time  to  think  a  little. 

III. 

Everywhere  there  was  laughter,  everywhere  tears. 

Men  and  women  in  the  common  life,  finding  them 
selves   suddenly   lit  and   exalted,   capable   of   doing 
what   had    hitherto    been    impossible,    incapable    of 
doing   what   had    hitherto   been   irresistible,    happy,         i 
hopeful,    unselfishly    energetic,    rejected    altogether         I 
the  supposition  that  this  was  merely  a  change  in  the 
blood    and   material   texture   of   life.     They    denied         1 
the  bodies  God  had  given  them,  as  once  the  Upper         ' 
Nile  savages  struck  out  their  canii^  teeth,  because 
these  made  them  like  the    beasts.      They    declared 
that  this  was  he  coming  of  a   Spirit,   and  nothing 
else  would  satisfy  their  need  for  explanations.     And 
in   a   sense   the   Spirit   came.     The   Great  Revival 
sprang  directly  from  the  Change,  the  last,  the  deep- 
est, wide.st,  and  most  enduring  of  all  the  va.st  inun- 
dations of  religious  emotion  that  go  by  that  name. 

But    indeed    it    differed    essentially    from    its    in- 
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miiiKrahlt'  predecessors.  The  former  revivals  were 
a  phase  of  fever,  this  was  the  first  movement  of 
health,  it  was  altogether  quieter,  more  intellectual, 
more  private,  more  r^eligious,  than  any  of  those 
others.  In  the  old  time,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Prote.stant  countries,  where  the  things  of  religion 
\^  I  re  outspoken,  and  the  absence  of  confession  and 
well-trained  priests  made  religious  states  of  emo- 
tion explosive  and  contagious,  revi\-alism  upon 
various  scales  was  a  normal  phase  in  the  religious 
life;  revivals  were  always  going  on,  iiow  a  little  dis- 
turbance of  consciences  in  a  village,  now  an  even- 
ing of  emotion  in  a  Mission  Koom^  now  a  great 
storm  that  swept  a  continent,  and  now  an  organised 
effort  that  came  to  towns  with  bands  and  banners 
and  handbills  and  motor-cars  for  the  saving  of  souls. 
Never  at  any  time  did  I  take  part  in  nor  Avas  I  at- 
tracted by  any  of  these  movements ;  my  nature, 
although  passionate,  was  too  critical  (or  sceptical  if 
you  like,  for  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  and  shy 
to  be  drawn  into  these  whirls ;  but  on  several  oc- 
casions Parload  and  I  sat  scoffing,  but  neverthe- 
less disturbed,  in  the  back  seats  of  revivalist  meet- 
ings, 

I  saw  enough  of  them  to  understand  their  nature, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  now  that  before 
the  comet  came  all  about  the  world,  even  among 
savages;  even  among  cannibals,  these  same,  or  at 
any  rate  closely  similar,  periodic  upheavals  went  on. 
The  world  was  stifling ;  it  was  in  a  fever,  and  these 
phenomena  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  in- 
stinctive struggle  of  the  organism  against  the  ebb  of 
its  j)owers,  the  clogging  of  its  veins,  the  limitation 
of  its  life.  Invariably  these  revivals  followed  periods 
of  sordid  and  restricted  living.  Men  obeyed  their 
base,  immediate  motives  until  the  world  grew  unen- 
durably  bitter.  Some  disappointment,  some  thwart- 
ing, lit  up  for  them — ^darkly  indeed,  but  yet  enough 
for  indistinct  vision— the  crowded  squalour,  the 
dark  enclosure  of  life.  A  sudden  disgust  with  the 
insensate  smallness  of  the  old-world  way  of  living,  a 
realisation  of  sin,  a  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  all 
individual  things,  a  desire  for  something  comprehen- 
sive, sustaining,  something  greater,  for  wider  commis- 
sions and  less  habitual  things,  filled  them.  Their 
Souls,  which  were  shaped  for  wider  issues,  cried  out 
suddenly  amidst  the  petty  interests,  the  narrow  pro- 
hibitions of  life,  "  Not  this !  not  this !"'  A  great 
passion  to  escape  from  the  jealous  prison  of  them- 
selves, an  inarticulate  stammering,  weeping  passion 
shook  them.     .     .     . 

Those  old-time  revivals  were,  I  say,  the  convul- 
sive movements  of  a  body  that  suffocates.  They 
are  the  clearest  manifestations  from  before  the 
Change  of  a  sense  in  all  men  that  things  were  not 
right.  But  they  were  too  often  but  momentary  il- 
luminations. Their  force  spent  itself  in  inco-ordi- 
nated  shouting,  gesticulation,  tears.  They  were  but 
flashes  of  outlook.  Disgust  of  the  narrow  life,  of 
all  baseness,  took  shape  in  narrowness  and  baseness. 


The  quickened  soul  ended  the  night  a  hypocrite 
prophets  disputed  for  precedence;  deductions,  it  i 
altogether  indisputable,  were  frequent  among  peni 
tents,  and  Ananias  went  home  converted  and  re 
turned  with  a  falsified  gift.  And  it  was  almos 
universal  that  the  converted  should  be  impatien 
and  immoderate,  scornful  of  reason,  and  a  choice  o: 
expedients,  opposed  to  balance,  skill  and  knowledge 
Incontinently  full  of  grace,  like  thin  old  wine  skin; 
overfilled,  they  felt  they  must  burst  if  once  thej 
came  intft  contact  with  hard  fact  and  sane  direc 
tion. 

So  the  former  Revivals  spent  them.sel\es,  but  tht 
Great  Revival  did  not  spend  itself,  but  grew  to  be 
for  the  majority  of  Christendom  at  least,  the  per 
manent  expression  of  the  Change.  For  many  it  ha5 
taken  the  shape  of  an  outright  declaration  that  this 
was  the  Second  Advent — it  is  not  for  me  to  discuss 
the  validity  of  that  suggestion — for  nearly  all  it  has 
amounted  to  is  an  enduring  broadening  of  all  the 
issues  of  life.     .     .     . 

IV. 

One  irrelevant  memory  comes  back  to  me,  irre- 
levant, and  yet  by  some  subtle  trick  of  quality  it 
summarises  the  Change  for  me.  It  is  the  memory 
of  a  woman's  \'ery  beautiful  face^  a  woman  with  a 
flushed  face  and  tear-bright  eyes,  who  went  by  me 
without  speaking,  rapt  in  some  secret  purpose.  I 
passed  her. when,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day, 
struck  by  a  sudden  remorse,  I  went  down  to  Mentone 
to  send  a  telegram  to  my  mother  telling  her  all  was 
well  with  me.  Whither  this  women  went  I  do  not 
know,  nor  whence  she  came;  I  never  saw  her  again, 
and  only  her  face,  glowing  with  that  new  and 
luminous  resolve,  stands  out  for  me.     .     .     . 

But  that  expression  was  the  world's. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MELMOUNT. 
I. 

The  miracle  of  the  awakening  came  to  me  in 
solitude,  the  laughter  and  then  the  tears.  Only 
after  some  time  did  I  come  upon  another  man. 
Until  I  heard  his  voice  calling  I  did  not  seem  to  feel 
there  were  any  other  people  in  the  world.  All  that 
seemed  past,  with  all  the  stresses  that  were  past  I 
had  come  out  of  the  individual  pit  in  which  my  shy 
egotism  had  lurked,  I  had  overflowed  to  all  humanity, 
I  had  seemed  to  be  all  humanity ;  I  had  laughed 
at  Swindells  as  I  could  have  laughed  at  myself,  and 
this  shout  that  came  to  me  seemed  like  the  coming 
of  an  unexpected  thought  in  my  own  mind.  But 
when  it  was  repeated  I  answered,  "  I  am  hurt,"  safd 
the  voice,  and  I  descended  into  the  lane  forthwith, 
and  so  came  upon  Melmount  sitting  near  the  ditch 
with  his  back  to  me. 

Some  of  the  incidental  sensory  impressions  of  that 
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morning  bit  so  deeply  into  my  mind  that  I  verily 
believe,  when  at  last  I  face  the  greater  mysteries  that 
lie  beyond  this  life,  when  the  things  of  this  life  fade 
from  me  as  the  mists  of  the  morning  fade  be- 
fore the  sun,  these  irrelevant  petty  details  will  be 
the  last  to  leave  me,  will  be  the  last  wisps  visible  of 
that  attenuating  veil.  I  believe,  for  instance,  I  cooiJd 
match  the  fur  upon  the  collar  of  his  great  motoring 
coat  now,  could  paint  the  dull-red  tinge  of  his  big 
cheek,  with  his  fair  eyelashes  just  catching  the  light 
and  showing  beyond.  His  hat  was  off ;  his  dome- 
shaped  head  with  its  smooth  hair  between  red  and 
extreme  fairness,  was  bent  forward  in  scmtiny  of  his 
twisted  foot.  His  back  seemed  enormous.  And 
there  was  something  about  the  mere  massive  sight 
of  him  that  filled  me  with  liking. 

•'What's  wrong?"  said  I. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  in  his  full  deliberate  tones, 
straining  round  to  see  me,  and  showing  a  profile, 
a  well-modelled  nose,  a  sensitive,  clumsy,  big  lip, 
known  to  ever\-  caricaturist  in  the  world.  "  I'm  in  a 
fix.  I  fell  and  wTenched  my  ankle.  .  .  .  Where 
are  you  ?" 

I  walked  round  him  and  stood  looking  at  his  face. 
I  perceived  he  had  his  gaiters  and  socks  and  boots 
off,  the  motor  gauntlets  had  been  cast  aside,  and  he 
was  kneading  the  injured  part  in  an  exploratory 
manner  with  his  thick  thumbs. 

By  Jove!"  I  said,  "you're  Melmount!" 

•  Melmount !"  He  thought.  "  That's  my  name," 
he  said,  without  looking  up.  .  .  .  "  But  it  doesn't 
affect  my  ankle." 

We  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  except 
for  a  grunt  of  pain  from  him. 

"  Do  you  know  ?"  I  asked,  "  what  has  happened 
to  things  ?" 

He  seemed  to  complete  his  diagnosis.  "  It's  not 
broken,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  repeated,  "  what  has  happened 
to  everything?"' 

"  No,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  me  incuriously  for 
the  first  time. 

"  There's  some  difference " 

"  There's  a  difference."     He  smiled,   a   smile  of 


unexpected  pleasantness,  and  an  interest  was  com- 
ing into  his  eyes.  "  I've  been  a  little  pre-occupied 
with  my  own  internal  sensations.  I  remark  an  ex- 
traordinary brightness  about  things.     Is  that  it?' 

"  That's  part  of  it.     And  a  queer  feeling,  a  clear- 
headedness." 


He  surveyed  me  and  meditated  gravely.  "  I  woke 
up,"  he  said,  feeling  his  wav  in  his  memorv. 

"  And  I." 

"  I  lost  my  way— I  forget  quite  liow.  Ihere  was 
a  curious  green  fog."  He  stared  at  his  foot,  remem- 
bering. "  Something  to  do  with  a  comet  I  was  by 
a  hedge  in  the  darkness.  Tried  to  run.  .  . 
Then  I  must  have  pitched  into  this  lane.  Look!" 
He  pointed  with  his  head.  "  There's  a  wooden  rail 
new  broken  there.  I  must  have  stumbled  over  that 
out  of  the  field  above."  He  scrutinised  this,  and 
concluded,  "  Yes.     .     .     ." 

"  It  was  dark/'  I  said,  "  and  a  sort  of  green  gas 
came  out  of  nothing  everywhere.  That  is  the  last 
/  remember." 

"  And  then  you  woke  up?  So  did  I.  ...  In 
a  state  of  great  bewilderment.  Certainly  there's 
something  odd  in  the  air.  I  was — I  was  rushing 
along  a   road   in   a   motor-car ;    very  much   excited 

and  preoccupied  I  got  down "     He  held  out  a 

triumphant  finger.     "  Ironclads !" 


Now  I've  got  it!  We'd  strung  our  fleet  from  here 
to  Texel.  We'd  got  right  across  them,  and  the  Elbe 
mined.  We'd  lost  the  Lord  Warden.  By  Jove,  yes. 
The  Lord  Warden.  A  battleship  that  cost  two 
million  pounds — ^and  that  fool  Rigby  said  it  didn't 
matter !  Eleven  hundred  men  went  down.  .  .  . 
I  remember  now.  We  were  sweeping  up  the  North 
Sea  like  a  net — with  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  waiting 
at  the  Faroes  for  'em — and  not  one  of  'em  had  three 
days'  coal !  Now,  was  that  a  dream  ?  No !  I  told 
a  lot  of  people  as  much — a  meeting  was  it? — to 
reassure  them.  T'hey  were  warlike,,  but  extremely 
frightened.  Queer  people — paunchy  and  bald,  like 
gnomes  most  of  them.  Where  ?  Of  course !  We 
had  it  all  over— a  b'g  dinner — oysters  ! — Colchester, 
I'd  been  there,  just  to  show  all  this  raid  scare  was 
nonsense.  And  I  was  coming  back  here.  .  .  . 
But  it  doesn't  seem  as  though  that  was — recent.  I 
suppose  it  was.  Yes,  of  course  ! — it  was.  I  got  out 
of  my  car  at  the  bottom  of  the  rise  with  the  idea 
of  walking  along  the  cliff  path,  because  everyone 
said  one  of  their  battleships  was  being  chased  along 
the  shore.     That's  clear.     I  heard  their  guns- " 

He  reflected.  "  Queer  I  should  have  forgotten ! 
Did  you  hear  any  guns?" 

I  said  I  had  heard  them. 

"  Was  it  last  night  ?"' 

"  Late  last  night.     One  or  two  in  the  morning." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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INSURANCE    NOTES. 


A  remarkable  fire — a  fire  extinguished  by  its  own 
agency — occurred  last  month  in  a  chemist's  shop  in 
Flinders-street,  Melbourne.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
brigade,  dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  found  issuing 
from  the  shop,  and  one  of  the  men  broke  open  the 
door  and  proceeded  inside.  His  torch  was  immediately 
extinguished,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  place  was 
full  of  chemical  gas.  The  windows  were  then  forced 
in,  and  a  remarkable  effect  was  witnessed.  Bottles 
burst  in  all  directions,  and  the  flames  were  imme- 
diatelj'  subdued.  The  liberated  chemical  gases  had 
extinguished  the  fire,  which,  on  examination,  proved 
to  have  been  a  severe  one,  there  being  hardly  an  inch 
of  the  woodwork  that  was  not  charred. 


The  Workers'  Compensation  Bill  has  passed  the 
British  Parliament.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  original 
measure,  and  includes  a  number  of  classes  of  workers 
which  were  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  first 
Act.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  Government 
will  this  year  introduce  a  bill  designed  to  impose  a 
test  of  financial  solvency  in  insurance  companies 
undertaking  workers'  compensation  risks. 

The  train  from  Launceston  to  Burnie,  Tasmania, 
on  the  20th  ult.  had  a  narrow  escape  from  disaster. 
A  truck  containing  10  barrels  of  gujipowder  was 
found  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  outside  of  one  package 
was  burning  when  it  was  pluckily  extinguished  by 
a  porter  named  Bert  Williams.  Other  burning 
articles  were  thrown  from  the  truck  and  the  flames 
extinguished.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  some  kapok. 


The  break  up  of  the  fire  insurance  tariff  in  West 
Australia  has  not  yet  been  settled,  but  an  agreement 
has  been  come  to  by  the  companies  that  further  for- 
ward contracts  shall  not  be  made,  nor  policy  condi- 
tions abrogated.  The  bulk  of  the  risks  have,  how- 
ever, already  been  written  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  so  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  reforming 
the  tariff  for  some  time  to  come.  From  an  insur- 
ance point  of  view  the  disturbance  will  be  of  benefit 
in  minimising  any  attempts  to  weaken  the  tariffs  in 
the  other  Australian  States. 

The  election  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  York  has 
resulted  in  the  return  of  the  "  administration  ticket  " 
by  a  majority  of  100,000  votes.  The  election  took 
place  in  accordance  with  the  new  legislation  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  enacted  after  the  Armstrong  Com- 
mittee had  presented  its  report  on  the  life  insurance 
scandals.  That  legislation  required  that  complete 
new  boards  of  directors  should  be  elected  this  year. 
The  number  of  directors  to  be  elected  was  24,  and 
the  administration  ticket  included  20  retiring  direc- 
tors, and  four  new  names.     In  opposition  to  this  was 


THE   EQUITY  TRUSTEES,   EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY,  £IOO.UOO ;    GUARANTEe  FUND,   £10,000. 
BOARD  OF    DIRECTORS     Edwarrt  Kaniiingr,  Esq  ,  Chairman  ;    W. 
Campbell  Oueit,   Esq.;  U     B.   Higgins,  Esq..    K  C.   MP.:    Donald 
Mackinnon,  Esq.,  M.L.A.;  R.  O.  M  Cutcheon.  Esq    M  L.A 

RE«ISTKNED  OPPICB.    No.    85    OUECM    ST..    MBLBOUHNa. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  per- 
form all  classes  of  trustee  business.  JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

SAFES. 

HOBBS,  HART   &   CO.,   LIMITED. 

By  Speoial  Appointment  from  Her  L*t«  Majesty  Qdhm  Victoru 
By  Warrant  from  His  Majesty  Kino  Edward  VII. 

SAFEMAKERS  TO  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Strong  Rooms,  Doors  and  Locks,  Etc. 

F.  J.  LAWN  &  CO.     ao''h°ntV 

51  YORK  STREET.  SYDNEY. 

Tei.ki'iione  1603. 

GEO.    E.    DICKENSON. 

Manager  and  Trustee. 

British  Capital  to  Invest  on  Mortgage.     Large  Sums  from 
4  per  cent. 

PRELL'S     BUILDINGS. 
60    QUEEN     STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

OLEM.  A  HACK,  a.s.a.s.m.. 

Mem.  Aiist.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 

Patent  and  Trade  Marks  Attornev. 


63     QUEEN     STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 


TELEPHONI 
4622. 


ALEX.    SINCLAIR, 

Consulting*  Engineer, 

31  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


DREDQINO    A    SPECIALTY. 


TEL  1169 


the  International  Committee  ticket,  which  consisted 
of  22  residents  of  New  York,  one  from  Liverpool  and 
one  from  Paris.  The  poll  closed  at  4  p.m.  on  the 
18th  December,  and  as  the  company  following  its 
reading  of  the  law  sent  out  the  ballot  papers  from 
New  York  on  October  18,  which  reached  Melbourne 
on  November  26,  Australian  policy-holders  were  un- 
able to  record  their  votes,  insufficient  time  remaining 
to  transmit  their  votes  or  proxies  to  New  York  be- 
fore the  closing  of  the  poll.  It  is  probable  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Australian  votes  would  have  been  given 
to  the  International  Committee  ticket,  which  prac- 
tically meant  a  complete  change  in  the  board  of  con- 
trol, but  the  number  of  Australian  votes  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  alter  the  result  of  the  election. 
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A  fire  hroko  out  on  Christmas  Eve  in  one  of  Mel- 
jurne's  high  buildings,  the  Norwicli  L'nion  Chambers, 
tuateil  at  the  corner  of  Queen-street  and  Flinders- 
me.  Flames  were  noticed  by  a  passer-by  issuing 
•om  the  basement  in  the  portion  occiipietl  by  Mr. 
ames  Cruickshank.  manufacturers'  agent,  and  the 
larm  was  immediately  given.  The  building  is  one 
f  eight  stories,  and  basement,  and  the  seriousness 
f  the  position  was  apparent.  A  ver^-  strong  force  of 
ae  brigade  attended,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  the 
re  would  spread  to  the  floors  above.  The  efforts  of 
!ie  brigade  were,  however,  successful  in  confining 
le  fire  to  the  basement,  the  property  of  the  various 
?nants  therein  being  badly  damaged.  The  building 
;  the  property  of  Gibbs,  Briglit  an<l  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
as  insured  in  the  I, aw  Cnioii  nw]  Cvnwn  offic(>  for 
:30,()0(). 

Another  was  added  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the 
umerous  disasters  of  late  to  vessels  in  the  American- 
.ustralian   trade.      The   large  cargo-carrying  steamer 

Irish  ^lonarch,'  on  her  maiden  voyage,  direct  from 
i^ew  York  to  Melbourne,  was  found  to  be  on  fire 
hen  200  miles  from  port.  A  hurried  examination 
isclosed  the  fact  that  a  serious  outbreak  of  fire  had 
ccurred  in  the  hold,  and  the  iron  decks  in  the 
icinity  rapidly  l)ecame  almost  red-hot.  All  air  vents 
ere  sealed  down  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire, 
nd  the  vessel  was  steamed  at  full  speed  for  Hobson's 
tay.  On  arrival  the  fire  seemed  to  have  been  par- 
ially  subdued,  and  the  damaged  cargo  was  trans- 
?rred  to  lighters  at  great  discomfort  to  the  steve- 
ores,  volumes  of  smoke  continuing  to  ascend  from 
he  hold.  The  following  day,  the  surprising  discovery 
as  made  that  the  lower  hold  was  also  l)uriiing  furi- 
usly,  and  it  was  decided  to  flood  that  compartment, 
mmense  quantities  of  Avater  were  poured  into  the 
essel,  and  the  fire  was  at  length  extinguished,  the 
amage  to  the  cargo  being  considerable. 

The  lusurdiicc  Fli'hl,  dated  San  P^ranci.sco,  October 
,  gives  a  list  of  the  total  payments  made  to  3()th 
)ecember  last  l)y  the  insurance  companies  to  policy- 
olders  over  the  San  Francisco  disaster.  Among  the 
irgest  payments  are  : — London  Assurance,  6, 785, .'377 
ollars;  London  and  Lancashire,  o,75o.012  dollars; 
loval,  4,86o,9").'j  dollars;  Liverpool  and  London  and 
ilobe,  4.168,031  dollars;  Atlas,  London.  3,878,357 
dollars;  Phoenix  of  London,  3,805,975  dollars;  Union 
Lssurance.  London,  3,746,284  dollars;  Royal  Ex- 
hange,  3,648,425  dollars;  Northern,  London.  3,424,985 
lollars. 
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The  Election  of  the  Black  Pope. 
is  it  that  contrary  to  all   physical   law,   tlie  Black 
Pope  is  the  shadow  of  the  White  Pope?" 
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CIJR[S  or  KIDN[Y  DISEASE. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Roach,  24  Margaret-   Street,  Enmore,   Sydney-,  N.S.W'.,  16th 
March,  1906.  ' 

"About  seven  years  ago  my  little  daughter,  now  ten  years  of  age,  contracted 
.scarlet  fevei-  in  a  very  severe  torm.  She  recovered  from  the  fever,  but  her  consti- 
tution was  loft  very  weak,  and  some  years  lat«r  she  began  to  suiter  from  BrightV 
Disea.'><>  ot  the  kidneys  an<l  dropsy.  Her  appetite  at  first  became  very  capricious, 
then  Jior  bo<^ly  and  head  began  to  swell  and  her  face  became  pallid.  We  were 
alarme<l  by  her  condition,  especially  when  the  doctor,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, pronounced  her  to  be  suffering  from  Bright's  Disease  in  a  bad  form.  She 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  her  disease  was  pronounced  by  the  doctor  to  be 
quite  incurable,  and  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  her.  Her  urine,  by  analysis, 
showed  much  albumen.  We  tried  every  possible  means  of  alleviating  her  suffer- 
ings without  result.  It  was  an  awful  and  anxious  time  for  us  to  see  her  dying 
and  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  to  help  her.  As  a  last  resource  we  decided  to  give 
her  ^yarner's  Safe  Cure,  having  heard  such  good  reports  of  the  efficacy  of  that 
medicine.  The  result  proved  the  reports  to  be  coirect,  for  after  slio  had  taken  one 
Iwttie  we  wore  delighted  to  find  the  medicine  was  <loing  her  go(Kl.  We  peiisevered 
with  the  medicine,  and  she  continued  to  grow  better  and  stronger.  Every  week 
showed  great  improvement.  Repeated  tests  proved  that  the  quantity  of  albumen 
in  her  urine  wa.s  decreasing.  We  continued  to  gi\e  her  Warner's  Safe  Cure  until 
all  trace  of  albumen  and  sediment  had  disappeared,  and  all  signs  of  dropsy  had 
left  her.  She  has  now  fully  regained  her  health  and  strength,  and  looks  more 
robust  than  any  member  of  the  family." 

Fiom  Miss  M.  Cornish,  Storekeeper,  352  High  Street,  Bendigo,  Vic,  24th  August. 
1905. 
"  For  many  years  past  I  had  been  suffering  from  kidney  complaint.  The  pain 
in  my  back  and  sides  was  so  intense  at  times  that  I  could  not  lay  down,  and 
sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  whilst  food  was  revolting  to  me.  I  also  suffered 
from  severe  chronic  headaches,  reciiiring  two  or  thi-ee  times  each  week.  Doctors' 
medicines  did  me  no  gotxl,  so  I  started  to  try  the  effect  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure. 
Soon  after  commencing  to  take  this  medicine  I  obtained  relief,  and  gradually 
began  to  mend,  until  all  pain  had  left  juo  and  I  could  eat  and  sleep  without 
distress.     I  am  now  in  the  best  of  health." 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Newbery,  Bangor,  S.A.,  3rd  August,  1905. 

"In  hope  that  others  may  benefit  by  my  experience,  I  wish  to  testily  to  what 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  has  done  for  me  in  saving  my  life.  In  October,  1903,  I  was 
taken  ill  with  dropsy  whilst  away  from  home.  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it 
at  fii-st,  but  soon  became  so  ill  that  I  had  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital.  For  ten 
weeks  two  doctors  attended  to  me,  and  at  last  had  to  confess  that  they  could  do 
nothing  for  me,  and  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  go  home  to  my  parents. 
They  fully  expected  that  I  should  die,  and  I  thought  the  same.  I  decided  to  go 
home.  Before  leaving,  a  minister  advised  me  to  try  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  saying 
that  a  like  case,  to  his  knowledge,  had  been  cured  by  that  medicine.  For  seven 
months,  after  arriving  at  home,  my  life  was  hanging  by  a  thread,  and  everyone 
thought  that  I  should  die.  Often  I  had  such  difficulty  in  breathing  that  a  rope 
had  to  be  passed  through  a  beam  in  the  roof  and  I  had  to  be  raised  by  that,  so 
that,  whilst  holding  on,  I  could  get  my  breath.  At  one  period  of  my  illness  T  mea- 
sured forty-four  (44)  inches  round  the  waist.  I  then  procured  a  bottle  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  and  finding  that  it  did  me  a  little  good,  I  continued  to  take  it,  taking 
also  Warner's  Safe  l*ills.  Altogether,  I  took  thirteen  bottles  of  the  medicine  (with 
the  pills'),  and,  marvellous  to  say,  since  then  I  have  been  stronger  and  have  en- 
joyed better  health  than  ever  before.  Warner's  Safe  Cure  undoubtedly  saved  my 
life  after  the  doctors  said  that  I  was  incurable." 

From  Mr.  .1.  W.  Jackson,  Storekeeper,  87  Inkermaa  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Vic,  25th 
January,  1906. 

"For  a  number  of  years  I  suffered  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  which  gradu- 
ally undermined  my  health.  As  the  disease  advanced  I  became  weaker.  I  IcKst  all 
appetite  and  experienced  extreme  wakefulness  and  nervousness.  I  had  a  sinking 
feeling,  which  increased  day  by  day,  unfitting  me  for  exercise  of  any  kind.  When 
at  the  wor.st  I  commenced  to  take  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  I  rapidly  recovered,  and 
was  soon  once  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  strength." 

A    treatise  containing   many  similar  letters  and  an  explanation  why 

Warner's  Safe  Cure 

cures  kidney  and  liver  diseases,  and  the  effects' of  those  diseases,  such  as  Rheuma- 
tism, Gout,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Blood  Disorders,  Anaemia,  Indig'efition. 
Biliousness,  Jaundice,  Gravel,  Stone  and  Bladder  Troubles,  will  be  sent  post  free 
by  H.  H.  Warner  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Australasian  Branch,  Melbourne. 

For  mutual  advanUK*.  when  you  write  to  an  adTerti«er    please  menUon  the  Review  •f  KerlMM. 


Hrvu»   uT   Revietti,    Ifi/K. 


Fm  the 

Robur  Tea  Girll 


I'm  here  to  gain  nevr  customers 
for  my  tea — you'll  try  it  won't 
you  ?  R  o  b  u  r  is  the  purest  tea 
that  can  be  got,  and  you  might  as 
well  be  drinking  pure,  good  tea 
as  any  other — you'll  be  sure  to 
like  it,  nearly  everybody  does. 
By-the-way,  in  making  tea,  there's 
one  point  about  which  you  cannot 
be  too  careful,  and  that  is — to  see 
that  your  kettle  is  filled  with 
fresh  water  every  time,  and  that 
it  is  poured  upon  the  leaves  as 
soon  as  it  boils — because  water 
that  has  been  boiled  before,  or 
that  has  been  boiling  for  any 
length  of  time,  becomes  very 
hard,  and  then  it  doesn't  draw 
all  the  goodness  out  of  the  leaves. 


■  ••  Irene   Diluon,    I'hitto'J  hy  Stewart  dr"  O.,  Mt/b. 

Our  No.  1  Grade  Robur  is  splendid  value — it  is  wonderfully  strong  and 
makes  a  delightful  cup  of  tea.  Do  please  try  it — and  tell  your  friends  about 
it— your    grocer   cau    easily  get   it    for   you  if   be    hasn't   it  already  in  stock. 


Robur.. 
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